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i HE: 
Ht lately ſeen the Stateof 
| the United Provinces, «f- 
ter 4 prodigious growth in 
Riches, Beauty, extent of Commerce, 
and number of Inhabitants, arrived 
at length to ſuch a height (by the 
1 ffrengrb of their Navies, their for= 
tif'd Towns and flanding Forces, 
with a conſtant Revenue proportion'd 
to the ſupport of all this greatneſs), 
#s made them the Envy of ſome, the 
J- Fear of others, and the Wonder of all _ 
their Neighbours. 
 Wehavethis Summer paſt, beheld 
the ſame Szate, in the midſt of great 
> appeartng Safety , Order, Strength, 
5; and Vigor, aimoſtruin'd and broken 
> Fo preces in ſome fi days, and by 
| &'s -- wy 


_ 


 moticeof by commionejes, and almaſt 


- 


The Preface. 
very, few blows ; and reduced in a 
manner to its firſt principles of Waaks 


neſs and Diſtreſs ; expoſed, oppreſt, | 


and wery near at mercy. Thur In- 
land Provinces ſwallovyed up by'ar 


Invaſion, almoſt as ſudden and un- 


reſiſted, as the Inundations to which 
the others are ſubjef.” And the re- 
mainders of their State rather kept 
alve by negle&+ or 'difſconcept of its 


| Enemies, thaw by any« ſtrength of 


Nature, .' or endeaVoars at its on 


recovery. 


Now becauſe ſucha preatneſi,and 


ſuch a fallof this State ; ſeem Revo- 
lutions unparatiel'd in any Story,and 
bardly conceived.even by: thoſe who 


have lately. ſeen them, -T thought it, 


might be worth an idle mans time; to 
give ſome account of "the 'Riſe 'and 
Progreſs of this Commonwealth, the 


Cauſes of their Greatneſs; aud the ſteps. 


towards their fall ; Mich: were-all 
made by. motiens. perhaps lztile taken 


une 
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| wideſcornable to any man that Was 
| not plated to the beſt advantage, and 
1 ſomething concern'd, as well as much : 
. encliw'd to obſerve them. | 
The uſual Duty of Employments 
abroad, impoſed not only by Cuſtom, : 
but by Orders of State , made it fit 
for me 10 prepare ſome ſormal account 
of this Country and Government, 
| after two years Embaſſie , m the 
| midſt of great Conjun&ures and Ne- . 
gotrations among them. '_And ſuch a | 
Revolution as has ſance happen'd 
| there, though it may have made theſe 
| | Diſcomrſes little imgortant to His 
Majeſty, or Hz Counſel, yet it will 
- | not have render'd them leſs agreeable 
| to common eyes, who, hike men that 


| 


lIrvenear tbe Set, will run out upon 

tbe Cliffs to gaze at it in a Storm, 

though they would not look out of their 
Windows to ſee it ina Calm. 

l Beſides, at a time when the afti- 

v4 ons of this Scene take up ſo generally 

t | theeyes and diſcourſes of their Neigh- 


« A 3 bouts - 
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bours; and the Maps of their Coun-\, 
. rygrow ſo much inrequeſt, I thought 


a Hap of their State and Govern- 


went would net be unwelcome to the | 


World, fince it is full as neceſſary as | 
the others, to underFfland the late | 


Revolutions and Changes among 


them. And as no man's Story can be 


well written till he is dead, ſo the ac- 
count of this State cauld not be well 


. given till its fall, which may juttly 


debated from the events of la#t 


Summer (Whatever fortunes may 


further attend them) , ſince therem 
Wwe have ſeen the ſudden and violent 


' diſſolution of that more popular Go-, 


vernment, which had continued and 
made ſo much noiſe for above Twenty 
years in the world, without the exer- 


ciſe or influence of the Authority of - 


the Princes of Orange, a part ſo eſ- 


ſential-in the firf# Confitutions of 
their State. Nor can 1 wholly loſe my 
pains in this Adventure , when I 


thall gain the eaſe of anſwering this 


way 
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way at once, thoſe many PueFions I 
have lately been uſed to upon this 0c+ 
caſion : which made me firſt obſerve 
. and wonder, bal ignorant Wwe were 
generally in the Affairs and Conſti- 
tations of a Country ſo much in our 
eve, the common road of our Travels, 
as well as ſubject of our Talk; and 
which we have been of. late not only 
curious, but concerned to kndw. 

I am very ſenſible bow ill a Trade 
it is to write, where much is ventur 'd 
1 andlittle can be gain'd; ſince who- 
ever does it ill, is ſure of contempt, 
and the juſtlieſt that can be, when no 
man provokes him to diſcover his 
own follies, or to trouble the woyld. 
If he writes well, he raiſes the envy of 
thoſe Wits that are poſſeſt of the 
| Vogue, and are jealous of their pre. 
ferment there, as if it were in Love, 
or in State, and have found that the 
neareHt ay to their own Reputation 
| lies right or wrong, by the deriſion of 
other men. But however, I am not wn 
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pain ; for tis the affetation of praiſe 
that makes the fear of reproach: and 
Twrite Without other deſign than of 
entertaining very idle men,and among }- 
them my ſelf. For I muſt confeſs that" 
being Wholly uſeleſs to the Publick, 
and unacquainted ith the cares of 
mereaſing Riches, (which buſie the 
world :) being prown' cold ts the 
pleaſures of younger or livelier men ; 
and having ended the Entertain- 
ments of Building and Planting}. 
(which uſe to ſucceed them); findng 
title taſte in common Converſation, | | 
and trouble in much Reading, fromYJ* 
the care of my eyes ( ſince an ilineſs 
contratted by many unneceſſary dili- 
gences m my Employments abroad), þ 
there can haydly be found an idler 
man than I ; nor conſequently one 
 mmoreexcuſable for giving way to ſuch 
amuſements as thu, inthecourſe of a 
private Life and Fortune ; which as 
F know no man envies, ſo(Ithank 
God) no mancan reproach. 


Tam4y.. 


| The Preface. OY 0h XP 
_, Lam not ipnorant; that the vein: 
1] Reading never rut lover than mths 
fi. 48; and ſeldggs; goes further:than 
; the deſi gn Frm a Stock to furnich 
» ſome C of\Conver ſation. The 
defire #f<þ nowledge, being". either 
laught o doars'by the Wit that 
X pleafes the: Age z, or beaten out by Ina 
, lab, het fo much poſſeſſes it: And 
the atfinfernent of Books giving way 
to the liberties or refinements of Plea- 
[ that were formerly leſs known, 
+ avowed than, now.. Vet ſome 
e vill alſo be found in the world, 
{z>who ask. no more at their idle han J 
* than to forget themſelves. And whe-* © 
ther that be brought about by drink or 
Nay, by Love or Buſineſs, vr by ſo-e 
drverſrons as idleas this; tis all acaſe. 


' -Beftaes, it may poſſi ibly fall out,-ar 


3 
, 
6 
y | rone time or other, that ſome Princeor 
4 
5 
& 


No oY 


great Miniſter may not ve ill pleaſed 
in 3þeſe: kind-of Memorials (upon 
ſach. 4'{uljett), totrace the ſteps. of 
Trade and-Riches-, of | Order and 
_ | . 4 F : PoYvey 
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Power in a State; and wy likewiſe 
- of Weakor violent Counſels, of cor-. 
rupt or ill Condutt, of Fattion or Ob- + 
ftinacy, which decay and diſſolve the 
firmeſt Governments ; That ſo by 
reflections upon Foreign Events, they 
may provide the better and the earlier 
againſt thoſe at home, and raiſe their 
ov Honour and Happineſs by equal 
degrees with the Proſperity and Safe 

ty of the Nations they govern. 

For under favour of thoſe who 
Would paſs for wits in our Ape, by 
ſaying things which David tells ws | 
the fool ſaidin his ; and ſet up with 
bringing thoſe Wares t& Market, 
Which (God knows ) have been al- 
Ways in the world, though kept up in 
corners, becauſe they uſed to mark. 
their owners, in former Apes, With | 
. the Namesof Buffoons, Prophane' 
or Impudent men ; who deride all 
Form and Order, as well as Piety 
and Truth ;, and under the notion of 
Fopperies, endeavent io diſſolve the 


very 
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very Bonds of all Civil Society ; 
though by the favour and protettion 
thereof, tity themſelves enjoy much 


greater proportions of Wealth and of 


pleaſures, than Would fall to their 
Share if all lay im common, as they 


| ſeem to deſign, (for then fuch Poſſeſ- 


ſions would belong of right to the 
ſtrongeſt and braveſt among ws.) 
Under favour of ſuch men, IT be- 
lieve it will be found at one time or 
other, by all who shalktry, that whilſt 
Humane Nature continues What it 14, 
the ſame Orders in State, the ſame 


| Diſciplime in Armies, the ſame Re- 


werence for things Sacred, and reſpect 
of Civil Inſtitutions, the ſame Vere 
tues and Diſpoſitions of Princes. and 
Magiſtrates, derived by intereſt or 
imitation into the Cuſtoms and Hu« 
mours of the people , will ever have 
the ſame effet#; upon the ſtrength and 
Greatneſs of all Governments, and 
upon the Honour and Authority of 
thoſe that Rule, as well as the 

A: 6 Hap- 
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Happineſs and Safety. of thoſe that Þ 


Obey. 


Nor are we to think Princes them- 
ſelves lofers, or leſs entertain'd, when 
Wwe ſee them employ their time and 
| their thoughts in ſo uſeſul Speculati- * 
015, and to ſo glorious ends : but that * 
rather thereby they attain their true \ 
prerogative of being happier, as well 


as greater than Subjefts can be. For 
all thepleaſures of Senſe that any man 
can enjoy, are Within the reach of a 
private Forutne, and ordinary Con- 
trivance ; grow fainter with age, 
and duller with uſe; muſt be revived 
with intermiſſions, and Wait upon the 


' veturns of Appetue, Which. are no 
more at call of the Rich, than the 
Poor. The flashes of Wit and good ' 
Humour that riſe fromthe Ca | 


Wine, arelittle different from thoſe 
that proceed from the heats of blogd 
in the firſt approaches of Fevers or 


Frenzits « and are to be valued but. . 


a. ( indeed ). they are the effetts of 


Differ. 
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TS Diftemper. But the pleaſures of Imas 
gination, as they heighten and refine 
the very pleaſures of Senſe, ſo they 
Þ} orecof larger extent, and longer dura- 
Þ tion. And if the moſt ſenſual man” 
will confeſs there # a pleaſure in plea« 
I fing, hemuſt likewiſe ahow there « 
00d to a man's ſelf in doing good to 
I others. Andihe further this extends, . 
$ the higher it riſes, and the longer it 
laſts. Beſides, there ts Beauty in Or- 
der,. and there are Charms mm well- 
deſerved Praiſe ; and both are the 
reater, by how much greater the 
} Subject ; as the firſt appearing ina 
well-framed and well-governed 
| State; andthe other ariſing from no= 
ble and geherous attions, Nor can 
| 7 veins of good Humour be greater 
ſthanthoſe that ſwell vy the ſucceſs of 
viſe Counſels , and by the fortunate 
events of Publick: Affairs; ſince 4 
man that takes pleaſure in doing 
Þ good to ten thouſand, muſt needs 
have more than he that takes none 
A 7 but 
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but in doing. good to himelf 
But theſe thoughts lead me tc 
far, and to little purpoſe ; there 
fore I 5shall leave them for thoſa 
T had firſt in my head concerning 
the State of the United Province 
And vuhereas the greatneſs of 
their Streneth and Revenues, 
grevu out x the vaſine(# of thei 
Trade, into vohich, their Religit 
their Manners and us 
their Scituation , and the form 0 
their Government, wvere the chie 
Ingredients. | And this laſt hat 
been raiſed partly upon an old 
Foundation , and partly wuith 
Materials brought together by 
many and various Atcidents; it 
wvill be neceſſary for the ſurvey off- 


—_ * at ans <= eaA..c ne 
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this great Frame, to Yn ome| .. 


account of the Riſe and Progreſiof 
their State , li; pornting out th 
moſt remarkable occaſions of rhe 
firſt, and period of the other. To 
d:{rover the Nature and Conſtitu- 
£103 
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Y tions of their Government in its 
' ſeveral parts, and the motions 
J of it from the firſt and ſmalleſt 
poheels. To'obſerve wuhat is pe- 
a culiar tothem in their Scituation 
J or Diſpoſotions, and vohat intheir 
Religion; to take a Survey ef their 
; Traae, and the cauſes of it; of the 
Forces and Revenues Vuhich com- 
poſed their Greatneſi, and the 
i Circurſtances and Confuntturts 
It vuhich conſpired to their Fall. 
And theſe are the Heads that 
* ball make the Order and Arou- 
1 ments in the ſeveral parts of thee 
1 0b/ervarions, | 
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CHAP. I. | 
1 of the Riſe and Progreſs of the _ 


United Provinces. 


Hoever will take a view - 
\*@f the Riſe of this Com- 
mon-wealrh, muſt trace 
fq itup as high as the firſt Commort- 
{ons inthe Seventeen Provinces, un« 
4 der the Dutcheſs of Parma's Go-. 
4 vernment; and the true cauſes of 
i that more avowed and general Re- 
{volt in the Duke of Alva's time. 
4 And to find out the natural Springs 
| kc thoſe Revolutions, mult reflect 
pon that ſort of Government uns 
I der which the Inhabicants of thoſe 
Provinces lived torto many Ages 
paſt, in the fubje&ion of their le» 
veral Dukes or Counts ; till by 
Marriages, Succeſſions, FS Con- 


J queſt, rhey came to be united 1n 
the 


The Riſe and Progreſs Ch. 
the Houſe of Burgundy , unc 
Philip, ſurnamed The Good ; a 
afterwards in that-of Auſtria, ut St 
der Philip Father of Charles thi 
Fifth, and laſtly, in the perſon e 
that grear Emperor, incorporateg..: 
with thoſe-vaſt Dominions of Gey 

many and Spain, Italy and the Tnii 
dies, | 

Nor will it befram the purpoſ 

on this: ſearch, torun a little highelf 
into the I of theſe Coun 
tries; For though moſt men ar 
contented only to ſeea River as| 
runs by them , and talk of tl 
changes 1 init as they happen ; whe 
*tis troubled, or when clear ; whel 
it drowns the Country in a Flood 
or forſakes it in a Drowth : yet h 
that would know the nature of thl} 
Water, andthe cauſes of thoſe ach 
cidents (ſo as to gueſs at their congh 
tinuance or return), muſt find owl; 
xs ſource, and obſerve with what 
firengrth it riſes , what length 8 


run 
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Suns, and how many ſmall ftreams 
lin, and feed it toſuch a height, 
Ts make it cither delightful or ter- 
tble to the eye, and uſeful or dan- 
WSerous to the Country abont it. 
J- The numbers 2nd Fury of the 
Worthern. Nations under many 
ifferent names, having by feveral 
undations broken down - the 
Thole frame of the Rowan Em- 
ire, extended in their Provinces 
Js far as the Rhine , either gave a 
Sirth , or made way for feveral 
pdoms and Principalities that 
Save fince continued in the parts of 
"Ky on this fide that Rivet, 
Thich made the ancient limits of 
he Gallick and German Nations. 
The Tract of Land which we uſu- 
Slly call the Low- Countries, was 
Jo waſted by the Invaſions or Mar- 
Fhes of this raging people ( who 
aſt by them to greater Con-. 
S), that the Inhabitants grew 
hin 3 -and being ſecure of nothing 
they 


they polleſt;fell to ſeek rhe ſuppe 
of their lives rather by hunting, 
by violence, than by labour and mf 
duſty; and thereby the ground 
came to be uncultivated, and in the 
courſe of' years. turned either: tFe+ 
Forreſt , or Marshes 3 which a 
the two natural ſoils of a}l :defoh 
ted Lands in the more tempera 
Regions. For by ſoaking of ft 
quent showers, and the courſe: 
waters from the higher into low@| 
. grounds, when there is no if[ 
that helps them to break out. intaiſ 
Channel, the flat Land grows to|} 
amixture of earth and: water, a 
neither of common uſe nor patlag 
to Manor Beaſt, which is:cal led $0 
Marsh. - The higher , and ſo cle 
drier parts, moiſtned by the Rail 
and warm'd by.the Sun,shoot ford 
ſome fort of Plants, as naturally 
Bodies do ſome forts of Hair 
which being preſerved by the 4 
{olateneis of a place untrodden i 
wel: 
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1 as until Pd, grow to fuch Trees 
Shrubs as arenatural tothe Soil, . 
ndthoſe itt time producing both 
30d and ghelter for feveral kind:of 
$eſts , make the ſort'of Country 
recall a Forreſt. I 7q</H 927 
And ſach was Flanders for ma- 
y years betore Charlemaigh's 
me,when the power of the Francs 
ving raiſed ant eltablisht s great 
ingdom of their own; uport the 
Wntire Conqueſt of Gas}, begari'to 
duce the diſorders of that Coun- 
"to the form-of a Civil , or (at 
ſt) Military Government; to 
tedivitionsand difiributions of 
Sands and Jurifdiftions, by the 
$oanry of the Prince;'or the Ser= 
es of2 his: chief Followers and 
F$ommenders; to oneof-whom, a 
eeac extent of/ this' Land was gi- 
@&d, withithecticle' of Forrefter of 
rBlanders, This Office contintied 
feverabdeſcents, 'atid- began to 
Atilize the Country, by repreſling 
£ the * 


_ cieties; to truſt ro their Induf 


Tome write; or as others, in 


| erected into a County , whi 
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the violence of Robbers and Spo 
ers, who infeſted the woody al 
falt places , and by encouragi 
milder people to fall into Civil WF; 


for ſubliſtence, to Laws for prot 
Gjon, and to their Arms unit 
under the care and condud of thy 
Governours , for ſafety and £ 
fence, 

In the time of Charlemaigne,'1 


of Charles the Bald, Flanders 


changed the Title of Forreſters | 
that of Count, without inter 
ing the Succeſſion. 

Whartthe extent of this Cc 
was at firſt, or how far the Juril# 
Qion of Forreſters reached , Ic 
not afirm ; nor whether it c 
bordered: upon ,. or included. 
lower parts of the vaſt Wood 
Ardenne , which in Charlemaigts 
time was all Forreſt as high as AFre 


- 
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and the rough: Country for ſome 
zpues beyond it, and was uſed 
ommonly by that Emperor for 
is Hunting: This appears by the 
ncient Records of that City, 
vhich attribute the diſcovery, or 
St leaſt retrieving the knowledge of 
Sheſe hot Baths, to the fortune of 
What Prince while he was Hunting : 
or his Horfe poching one of his 
Yegs into ſome hollow ground, 
nade way for the ſmoaking water 
Fo break out, and gave occaſion 
or the Emperors building that Ci- 
gy, and making it his uſual Seat, 
nd the place of Coronation for the 

ollowmg Emperors. - 

s Holland being an Ifland made by 
She dividing branches of the anci- 
it Rhine, and called farmerly Ba- 
is, was eſteemed rather a part 
' Germany than Gaul { between 
hich it was ſeated), in regard of 
os being planted by the Catti, a 
reat and ancient people of Ger- 
| | many, 


The Riſe and Progreſs Ch 
many, and was treated by the Ri 
mans rather asan- allied than ſuby 
ed Province ; who drew from 
thence no other. Tribute beſide 
Bands of Souldiers, much eſteem 
ed for their Valour, and joyned; 
Auxiliries to their Legions 1 
their Gallick, German, and Briti 
Wars: 

"Tis probable this Iflandchange 
in a great meaſure Inhabitants ar 
Cuſtoms, Jas well as names, -upo 
the inroads of the barbarous Nat 
ons, but chiefly of the Normag 
and Dane , from whoſe Countri 
and Language the Names. of H; 
land and Zealand ſeem to.he de 
veil. But about the year $60, a Sc 
of the Count of Frize,by a Daughl 
ter of the Emperor Lews the { 
cond, was by him inſtituted Cou 
of Holland, and gave beginning 
that Title ; . which running fin 
that time through ſo many dir 
or collateral Succeſſhons and os 

| Uſurpyl © 
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'Uſurpations, came to end atlaſt in 
Philip the ſecond , King of Spain, by 
the defeQion of the United Provin- 
x ces 


Under theſe firſt Forefters and 
J Counts, who began to take thoſe was 


'J their care, and to intend the growth, 
I ſtrenpth, and riches of their Subjects, 
J which they eſteemed to be their own ; 
many old and demolished Caſtles 
were rebuilt, many new ones erefed, 
| and givenby the Princes to thoſe of 
A their Subjects or Friends whom they 
4 moſt loved or eſteemed, with large 
 baprarts ; 
circuits of Lands for their ſupport, 
and Seigneurial Jurifdi&ion over the 
T Inhabitants. And this upon ſeveral 
4 cafie conditions, but chiefly of atten» 
dance on their Prince at the neceſſary 
times. of either honouring him in 
Peace, or ſerving him in War- Nay 
pollibly , ſome of theſe Seigneuries 
F and their Juriſdictions, may, asthey 
A pretend , have been the remains of 
lome ,old Principalities in thoſe 


A ſted Countries and mixed people into . . | 


' yo TheRiſe and Progreſs Chl 
© Countriesamong the'Gallick and Gers 
man Nations , the firſt Tnſticurions 
whereof were loſt in the immenſity 
of time that preceded the Roman Dif- 
coveries vr Conqueſt, and might be 
derived'perhaps'trom the fitſt Pater- 
nal dominion br concurrence of looſe 
m_ into (orderly "Neighbours 
oods, with'a deference, if not ſubje- 
Rion'to the wiſeſt or braveſt among 
-thetn. | | | 
Under the farme Comnts ' were'ei- 
ther founded or reſtored many Cities 
and Towns; 'of which the otd had}. 
their ancient Freedoms andfuriſdiati-y 
bns confitmed , 'or others *nnexed;Þ} 
and the new had either "ther fame gran 
red to'them by example of the others, | 
| . Orpreat Tmmunities and Priviledyes] * 
for the encouragement 'of Tntabisy. 
rants 'to come and, pegple in them] 
K*1thefe conſticutions agreeing mucl 
in fibftance*pethaps by imiration, off 
e'fe 'by* rhe "agreeing mature 'of thi 
eopte for whom , or by whotn 'they 
were framed , bur Uiffeting tw form 
"190. | accord 
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according to the difference of their 
Original, or the ſeveral Natures, Cu- 

| ftoms, and inteteſts-of the Princes, 
; whoſe Coneefions' many of them 
| were andull their Permiſtions,: | 


Another 'Conftitution which en- 


| tred deep into their Government, 
| may be derived from another ſource. 
| For thoſs'Northern Nations whoſe 
| anknown' Language and Countries 
| perhaps'madethentbe called Barba- 
| row (though indeedalmoſt all Nati- | 
'onsout of Traly andi' Greece were'ſti- 
led ſoby the Romens) but whoſe 'Vi- 
Rories in obtaining new Seats, and 
Orders in pofſeſmg them , might 
makeusallow cheny for a better po- 
| licied people than:they appearetd'by 
the vaſtneſs of theirmultitude, or the 
Tageof their Bareels. | 
if © Wherever they*paſs'd and "ſeated 
1] their Colonies and'/Dominions, t 
tf Jeft a'Conſticution which has ſmce 
& been called in-moſt 'Langua- 
| es, The States, conſiſting of three 
{ Orders, Nobk-,  Erccleſiaſtical-and 
_—_ B a Popu- 


—_— - p__ —_ - _ 
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Popular, underthe limited principali- 
ty of one perſon. with. the-ſtile.of 
King, Prince, Duke; or Caunt., The 
remainders atleaſt ,)or-traces hevebh, | 
appear Kill in: all the(+ Principaliwies 
founded by. thoſe people in Italy, 
France and Spain z and were of a 
piece with the preſent-Conſigutens 
in. moſt, of tbe great -Dominidns 00 
Cother fideithe Rhine: cAnd it ſeems 
to have been a temper frſt intraduced 
by thembetweenrthe Tyranny of.the 


' Baſtern Kingdoms, 4nd.the Liberty 


ofthe Grecian ar: Reman:Common+ 


” x . ; kt. FS I 
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-.| *Tis true s; the Gotbs-were Gentules 
whenthey firſt broke intothe Rome 
Empire, till one great ſwarm of this 
people, upon treaty with one of -the 
Roman Emperors,/ and 'upors cancel: 
ſons of a rear txaF&,gf Land t6/be 
Seat for their Nation ,-embraced -: 
once theChriſtian Faith.Aftterwhic 
the ſame people'breaking out of tl 
limits had been allowed them, and by | 
freoh, . numbers-: beating; all , down 


whe 
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where they bent their march ; asthey - 


were a great+ means of propagativg 
Religion\io many parts of Europe 


. wherethey extended their Conquelts, 


ſo the zeal of theſe new Proſelyres, 
warmed by the venerition they had 
for their Bisghvps and Paſtors, and en- 
riched by theſpoils and poſleſhons of 
fo vaſt Countries , $cem to have been 
the firſt that introduced-the mainte= 
nance of the-Churches and- Clergy, 
by endowments of Lands, Lordships 
and Vaſtals, appropriated to them : 
for beforethis time the Authority of 
the Prieſthood in all Religions ſeem- 
ed: wholly ro conſiſt in the peoples 

inien of their Piety, Learning and 

ertues, Or a reverence for their Cha= 


ef rater and myſtical Ceremonies and 


Inſtitutions; their Support, or their 
af Revenues inthe voluntary Qblations 

x of pidus men; the Bounty of Princes, 
-hy ori acertainsbare ont of thelabours 
and gains of thoſe: who lived under 
| their Cure; and not inany ſubjeion 
j of mens lives or fortunes, which be- 
| B 3 longed 
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— 


longed wholly to, the Civil Power : 


And Ammianuc, though he taxes the 
Luxury of the Bishops in Halentini- 
#n's time, yet heſp2aks of their Rt 
ches which occaſioned or fomented 
it, as ariſing wholly-from the Qblati- 
ons of the people. But the Devotion 
of theſe new Chriſtians introducing 
this new-form- of endowing their 
Churches, and afterwards Pepin and 
Charlemaign King of the Franks, up- 
on their vicories in 1taly, and the fa- 
vour of the Roman Bishop: to their 
Title and Arms , . having annexed. 
'Ferritogies and Juriſdiftions to 
that See : This example or. cuſtom 
was fallowed by moſt Princes of the 


aſs A_— 


i} Northern Races through the reſt of F * 
W. Exrope,. and brought into the Clergy |} * 
' great poſſeſſions of Lands, and by a | © 

_ neceſlary conſeqyencea greatshareof | © 
Temporal Power, from the depen- | * 
dances of their Subje&s or Tenants; © 

by which means they came to be © 
nerally one of the three Orders that - 


compoſed the Afſembly of the: States 
in every Country. This 
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_ » This conſticution of the States had 
been eſtabiished from time immemos» 
rial. in the ſeveral Provinces of the 
Low-Countreys, and was often aflerg- 
bled for determining Diſputes. about 
ſucceſſion of their Princes, where 
daubtful or conteſted; for deciding 
thoſe. of great Towus, for railing a 
Milice for the defence of their Coun» 
treysin the Wars of their Neighbours; 
for advice in time of dangersabroad, 
or diſcontents at home; but always 
upon the new Succeſſion. of a, Prince, 
and upon any new, Impoſitions: that 
were neceſlary on the people. The uſe 
of this Aſſembly was another of thoſe 
liberties whereof the Inhabitants of 
theſe Provinces were ſofond and ſg 
tenactous, . The reſt, beſides thoſe an» 
cient Priviledges already mentioned 
of their Towns, were conceſſions 
and graces of ſeveral Princes in partly 
cular exemptions or knmuniticg, jys 
riſdiftion both in choice and exerciſe 
of Magiſtracy and Civil Judicature 
within themſelves, ar elſe in the cu- 
| B4  ftoms 
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- ſtoms of uſing none but Natives in 
Charges and Offices, and paſling all 
weighty affairs by the great Counſel 
compoſed of the great Lords of the 
Country, who were in a manner all 
Temporal, there being but three Bi- 
Shops in all the Seventeen Provinces, 
till rhe time of Philip the ſecond of 
Spain. | 

The Revenues of theſe Princes 
conſiſted in their ancient Demeſnes,in 
{mall Cuſtoms (which yet grew con- 
{1derable by the greatneſs ot Tradeiu 
the Maritime Towns) and in the vo- 
. luntary Contributions of their Sub- 


W- jects, either in the States, or 1n par- 


W - with certain numbers of men, upon 


ticular Cities, according to the.ne- 
ceſſities of their Prince , or the affc» 
ions of the people. Nor were theſe 
frequent; for the Forces of thele 
Counts were compoſed of ſuch 
Lords, who either by their Govern- ! 
ments , or other Ofhces, or by the 
tenureof their Lands, were obliged' 
to attend their Prince on horſe-back, 


all 
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all his Wars ; or elſe-of a Milice 
which was calld Les gens d'Ordon- 
nance; who ſerved on foot, and were 
not:unlike our Train-bands; the uſe, 
or at leaſt ſtile whereof, was renewed 
in Flanders upon"the laſt War with 
France in 1667. when the Count Eg- 
mont was made by the Governour, 
General de gens d'Ordonnance. | 

Theſe Forces were defrayed by the 
Cities,or. Countries , as the- others 
were raiſed by the Lords. when occa- 
 fronrequired; and all were licenſed 
immediately when it was paſt, ſo that 
they were of little charge to the 
Prince. His Wars were bur with other 
Princes of his own f1ze, or Competi- 
tors to his Principality; or ſometimes 
with the mutinies of hisgreat Towns, 
Short, though violent, and decided 
by. one Battel or Siege; unleſs they 
fell: into the quarrels berween Eng- 
landand\France, andithen.they were 
engaged butin the-skirts of the War, 
the groſs of it being; waged berweens 
the two Kings, and theſe {maaller Prin» 
EP B gs : 
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+ ces made uſe of for the credit of Allis; 


ance, or ſometimes the commodioul- 
neſs of adiverſion ,* rather than for 
any great weight they made inthe 
main of the affair. 


The moſt frequent Wars. of. the 


Counts of Holand, were with the Fri- 


ſans, a part of the old Saxons ; and the 


fierceſt battelsof ſome of the Counts 
of Flanders, were with the Normans 
that paſt that way into France, and 
were the laſt of thoſe Nations that 
.have infeſted the more Southern parts 
of Exrepe. I have ſometimes thought, 
how it Should have come to paſs, that. 
the infinite ſwarm of that vaſt Nors: 
thern- hive, which ſo often shook the! 


world like agreat Tempeſt, and over-/' 


flowed it like a torreot, changing: 
Names, and Cuſtoms, and Govern- 
ment, and Language, and.the very. 
faceof nature,* wherever they ſeated! 


' themſelves; which upon-record. off 


ftqry, under the name of Gauls, pier-1 
ced into Greece and Htaly,' ſacking) 
Rome., and belieging the Capitol in! 
3s! n hs | , Camil- 
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Camillus his time; under that of the 
Cimbers, march'd through France to. 
the very confines of Italy, defended 
by Marius ; under that of Huns or 
Lombards, Vifigeths, Goths and Vane 
dals, conquered the whole Forces of 
the Roman Empire, ſackt Rome thrice 


- in ſmall compaſs of years; ſeated their 


Kingdoms in Spain and Africk,as well 
as Lombardy.and under that of Danes. 
or Normans , poſleſt themſelves of 
England, a great part of France, and 
even of Naples and Sicily. How (I | 
ſay) theſe Nations, which ſeemed to 
ſpawn in every age, and at ſome in» 
tervals of time diſcharged their own 
native Countreys of fo vaſt numbers, 
and with ſuch terror to the world, 
Should about feven or eight hundred. 
years agoleave off the uſe of theſe tus 
rious expeditions, as if on a fudden 
they should have grown barren, or 
tame, or better contented with. their 
own ul climates.But E{uppole weowe 
this benefiz wholly tothe growth and 
progrels of Chriſtianity in the Norths 

B 6 by 
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\) of -oneFaith; andthoſeof the Po 


by which early and undiſtinguish'd 
copulation , or multitude of Wives,. 
were either reſtrained or abrogated : 
by the ſame means learning and civi- 
lity got footing among them in ſome 
degree, and encloſed certain circuits. 
of thoſe vaſt Religions, by the di» 
ſtinRions and bounds of Kingdoms, 
Principalities,or Commonakies, Men 
began to leave their wilder lives, ſpent 
without other cares or pleaſures than 


* /of rood, ordf luſt, and betook them- 


felves tothe eaſe and entertainment of 
focicties : With order and labour, ri- 
ches began, and trade followed ; and 
theſe made way for Luxury, and that 
for mapy difeaſes or il} habits of the 
body, which, unknown to the for- 
mer and {impler ages, began to short- 
en and weaken both life and procre+ 
ation. Beſides, the diviſions and cir- 
cles of dominion occaſtoned Warsf 
between the ſeveral Nations , — 

e% 
Hungarians and | Muſcovites , with 
the Turks or Tartars, made greatel 
| flaug 
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flaughters; and by theſe accidents I 
ſuppoſe the numbers of thoſe fertil 
broods have been lefſened , and their 
limits ina meaſure confined ; and we 
have had thereby for ſo long together 
| in theſe parts of the world, the ho- 
nour and liberty of drawing our own 
blood, upon the quarrels of humour 
or avarice, ambition or pride, without 
the. aſhiſtance or need of any barba- 
rous Nations to deſtroy us. | 
But to end this digreſſion, andre- 
turn to the. Low-Countries, where the 
Government laſted in the form and 
manner deſcribed (though in ſeveral 
Principaliries) till Phifp of Burgundy, 
in wham all the Seventeen Provinces 
cameto beunited. | 
By this great extent of a populous 
Countrey, and the mighty growth 
of Trade in Bruges, Gant, and Ante 
_ Werp, attributed by Comines to: the 
nefs of the Princes, ,and caſe and 
fafety of the people ; both Philpand 
his Son Charles the Hardy , found 
themſelves a Match for France, then 
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Bo much 


| 


forms of his Government >: But 
| Charles the Hardy , engaged more 
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much weakened , as well by the late: 
Wars of England, as the faQtions © 
their Princes. And inthe Wars with 
France, was the Houfe of Burgundy 
under Charles and CHMaximilian of 
Auftria (who married his Daughter 
and Heir, } and afterwards under 
Charles the Fifth, their Grand=child, 
almoſt conſtantly engaged ; the 
courſe , ſucceſles, and revolutions 
whereof are commonly known. 
Philip of Burgundy , - who began 
them, was a good and wile Prince, 
lov'dby his SubjeRs and eſteemed by 
his Enemies; and took his meaſures: 
ſo well, that upon the declining of 
the Enplich greatneſs abroad, by their 
difſen ſons at home , he ended his 
uarrels in France, by a Peace with 
and honour. So that he took no' 
nce from his Greatneſs, or his' 
Wars, to- change any thing in the 


m— K—_— ax th i _ N 


rashly againſt France, and the Swite 
&#rs, began bo ask greater and--free: 
"het y quent } - 
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quent Contributions of his SubjeRs; 
which gain'd at firſt by the credit of 
his Father's Government and his 
own:great deſigns, but ſpent in an 
unfortunate War , made his people 
diſcontented and him diſeſteemed, till 


| he ended an unhappy liteby an un« 


timely death, in the Battel of Nancy. 
- Inthetime of Aaximikan, ſeveral 


| German Troops were brought down 


into Flanders for theig defence againſt 
France , and in that of Chirles the 


JT Fifth , much m_ Forces. of Sps-. 


þ 
| 
) 
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niards and Italians upon the ſame oc= 


| cafion; a thing unkgown to the Low- 


Countrey-men in the time of their for- 
mer Princes. Butthrough the whole 
courſe of this-Emperor's Reign, who: : 


| was. commonly on the fortunate 


{ hand, hisgreatneſs and fame increa- 


ling together, either diverted orfi 
=. "x5 A diſcontentsi of his Sub-! _ 
jects upon. the increafe of their-pay- 


J nents, or the grievance of-ſo many 


foreign Troops among them. Belides,' . 
Charles was-of a gentle and a generous: 
bi Wature z 
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| nature ; and being born in'the' Lows 
| Countreys, was naturally kind and ea-/? 
fie to that people, whoſe Cuſtoms and 
Language he always ufed when he” 
was among them , and employed all 

their great men im the charges of his" 
Courr, his Government, / or his Ar-' 
mies through: the ſeveral parts of his} 
vaſt Dominions ; fo: that upon the Þ} | 
laſt grearaQion of hislife, which wa: 
the reſignation pt his Crowns to his 
Son and Brother, he left to Philip che! f 
F 


Second the Seventeen Provinces, in 
& condition as peaceable, and as leyab 
| _ Prince or Subjets: could des: 
| * fare, 

| Philip the Second coming to theſ© 
poſſeſſion of ſo-many and great Do) 

minions, about 'the year 15f6. after: 
|| ſome trial of good andil fortune in 
|. the War with France (which was left 
him. by. his Father: like an encum4.'* 
branceupon cows 7s 2LTOT dl” * 

by the Peace of Cambrey not only 
n 1 of TP Wd a2 wa \ | 


a manner of all Chriftendomz which 
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was in ſome degree or other engaged 
in the quarrel of thele Princes. After 
this he reſolved to return into Spain, 
and leave'the Low-Countreys under a 
ſubordinate,Government, which had 
been till Charles the Fifth's time the 
conſtant Seat of their Princes, and 
Shar'd the preſence of that great Em- 
I peror with the reſt of his Dominions, 
| But Ph4/jp a Spaniard born, retaining 
4 from the Climate or Education of 
| that Countsy , the Severeneſs and 
Gravity of the Nation, which the 
J Flemings called reſervedneſs and pride; 
J conferring the Offices of his Houſe, 
and the honour of his Counſel and 
{confidence upon Spaniards,and there- 
by introducing their Cuſtoms, Habit, 
and” Language into- the Court of 
Flanders , continuing after the Peace, 
Athoſe Spanish and Italian Forces, and 
Fthe demand of Supplies from the 
States, which che War had made ne- 
Jcellary, and theeafier ſupported; he 
ſoon left off being lov'd, 2nd began to 
Joeteared by the Inhabitants of thoſe * 
"Provinces, But 


. the Dutcheſsof Parma, for Goverd; 
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But Philip the Second thought it, 
not agreeing with the pomp. anc 
greatneſs of the houſe of 4uſtrie, all}, 
ready at the. head of ſo-mighty Dogfth 
minions; nor with his deſigns. of 
yet greater Empire, to conlider t 
ditcontents or grievances of fo ſmall; 
Countrey; nortobe limited by thei 
ancient. forms: of government. : pr 
therefore at his departure for Spaimicg 
_ and fubſtitucion of his nacural Siſter; þ 


4 | 


z;1 


(| 
pl 


neſs of the Low-Countreys , aſliſtec 
by the Miniſtry of Granvel; he lefvffth 
herinſtructed ro continue the foreignlſth 
Froopss and the demand of moneyfth 
from the States for their ſupportyb) 
which was now by a long courſe olffin 
War grown cuſtomary among themft: 
andthe Sums only diſputed betweenfy/ 
the: Prince and the States : To eltaden 
blish the fourteen Bishops he had agjp 
greed with the Pope, Should be adgne 
ded to the three that were ancientlylN 
in the Low-Countreys; to revive thier 
' Edifts of Charles the. Fifth again c 
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Luther ,, publish'd in a Diet of the 
JEmpire about the year 15 go, but e- 
$luded in the Low-Countreys even in 
that Emperor'stime ; and thereby to 
nake way for theInquiſition with the 
ame courſe it had-received in Spain; 
Yof which the. Zutherans here, : and 
the © Ifoors there were made an equal 
pretence.. And theſe points, asthey 
cameto be owned and executed, made 
thefirſt commotions of mens minds 
Yin the Provinces. | 
Y - The hatred of the people againſt 
Jthe Spaniards, and the infolencies of 
Ythoſe Troops , with the charge of 
their ſupport, madethem tookt upon' 
Jby the inhabirants in general, as the. 
Jioſtruments of their oppreſſion and 
lavery , and not of their defence, 
whena general Peace had left them no 
nemies;” and therefore the States bee 
Jgan herertheir complaints, with a ge- 
neral conſent and paſſion. of all the 
Nobles, as well as Towns and Coun« 
trey. And upon the delays that were 
contrived, or fell in; the States firſt 


refuſed: 
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. refuſedto raiſe any more moneys | 
ther for the Spaniards pay, or theiffy 
own ſtanding Troops; .and the' peo 
ple run into ſo great deſpair, that il 
Zealand they abſolutely gave ove 
the working at their Digues, ſuffering 
the Sea to gain every. Tide upon thijC 
Countrey ; 2nd reſolving ( as the 
ſaid) wn to be. devoured. by :chaf 


Element; than by the Spanish Soul 
diers : So that after many diſpureyk 
and intrigues between the Governe 
and the Provinces , the King upogf 
her Remonſtrances was induced t 


their removal ; which was according 
ly performed with great joy and ap 
plauſe of the people. = ' 
. TheereRting of fourteen new Bi 
Shops Sees, raiſed the next conteſi 
The: great Lords look'd upon this i 
novation as a: leſſening of their powy,, 
er, -by introducing ſo many new med; 
into the great Counſel. The Abboyfi 
(out of whoſe Lands they were to bp 
endowed) pleaded againſt it as a viot 
lent uſurpation upon. the rights ae 
| ena 
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he Church,and the will of the Dead, 
Ewhobad given thoſe Landsto a parti- 
cular uſe. 'The Commons murmured 
Watitas a new degree of oppreſſion up- 
on their conſcience or liberty, by the 
reting ſo many new Spiritual 
Courts of Judicature , and fo great 
number of Judges, being ſeventeen 
afor;three, that were, betore jn the 
Countrey.; and-thole depending ab- 
&Sſvlutely upon. the Pope, or the King. 
ndall men declaimed againſt itas a 
wreach of the King's Oath at his ac- 
eſhon ;to, the, Government, for the 

| ryving the, Church and the Laws 


pto/the ſame ftatehe found chem. How- 

Fever; this point was gain'dentirely by 

che Governeſs., and carried over the 

{head of all oppoſition , though nat 

nfwicthourt leaving geoera! diſcontent. 
t 


1; In. zhe midlt (of theſe jll hymours 
Micring in Flanders, the Wars gf Re- 
dWligion. breaking out in France, drove 
dreat numbers of Calviniſfts into all 
ioKhoſe parts of the Low- Copntreys that 

nfne upon France, as the troubles 


of 
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of Germany had before of Lutheralſ 
into the Provinces about the: Rin 
and the perſecutions under ' Qui 
Mary, thoſe of the'Church' of Enf 
land into Flanders and Brabant, 
_ thegreat commerce of this Kingdo 
with Bruges and An | 
Theſe accidents .and neighbo q 
hoods filled theſe Countreys 'in' 
{mall traR of time with ſwarms of 
Reformed Profeſſors ; andthe: 
miration of their zeal , theopinion 
their doQrine and piety, the com 
Hon of their ſufferings, the-18fritie 
'of their diſcontentts, or the'humot 
of the age”, pain'd'rhem every dafſc 
many Proſelytes 'in the Low-Ct 


rey, ſome among the Nobles,*mail: 


' among the Villages, but moſtame 


the Cities, whoſe Frade n&Ric 


weremuch increaſed by thefenew iff 
habitats ; 'and whoſe intereſt thenty 
byas wellas converſation, drewt Þi 
on to'their favour, Cake 1 

This'made wotk for the Inqui | 
on, theugh modermely exercited Wt 
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the prudence and remper of the Go 
yerneſs, mediating between the rigor 
of Granvel, who ſtrained up to the 
C higheſt his Maſter's Authority, -and 
the execution of his commands upon 
all occaſtons; and the reſolurenefs of 
J the Lords of the Provinces, to tem» 
per the King's Edits, and protedtthie 
Liberties of their Countrey apainſt 
the admiſhon of this new andutbitra- 
ry Judicature , unknown to'all anci= 
nt laws and cuſtoms of the:Qoun- 
trey ; and for that, not leſs odiousto 
Frhe'people ,: than for the cruelty of 
ir'executions. - For before:the In- 
Aquiſirion, 'the care of Relipion was in 
eBishops ; and before thar,: in the 
ivil Magiſtrates throughout ' the 
Frovinces. A 
Upon angry debates-in Counſel, 
Pur chiefly upon [the univerſal 'Mini= 
of Grawveha Buvgunthawotmemn 
epirth, grown ar laſtco bea Cardinal; 
"nd more famous for the greatneſs:vf 
is parts , 'than the {poet neſt of this 
Mt, 'the. chief Lords of theCoun- 


t trey 
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'* trey (among whom the Prince « 
Orange, Counts Egmont and Horn, 
; vs ade of Berghen and Ns 

tigny,were molt conſiderable) grew tt 
fo violent and implacable a hatred of 
the Cardinal (whether from paſſionf 
or intereſt) which was ſo univerſallyf 
ſpread chrough the whole body of thelf 
people, either by the cauſes of it, off : 
the example ; thatthe Lords fiiſt red 
fuſed their attendance in Counſely g 
proteſting not to endurethe ſight off | 
C 

n 


'2 man ſo abſolute there, and to 
ruine:of their Country: and aften 
wards petitioned the King in the nam a 
of the whole Countrey ,. for his re 
moval : upon the delay whereof, ang th 
the continuance of the Inquiſitionfty 
the peopleappeared upon daily occaſ F) 
fions and accidents, heated to-that deÞN 
oree, a5 threatned a general combultySif 
onin the whole body , whenever thifwl 
leaſt lame should break .out in anfſof 
art, | thi 
But the King at length conſentegow 
to Granve!'s recels, by = opinion ÞEn 


' 
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the Dutcheſs of Parma, as well as the 
purſuit of the Provinces, whereupon 
the Lords re-aſſumed their places in 
Counſel, Count Egmont was ſent in- 

f to Spain to repreſent the Grievances 

| of the Provinces; and being favour- 

$ ably diſpatch'd by the King eſpecial= 

ly by remitting the rigor of the Edits 


i about Religion, and the Inquilition : 
4 all noiſe of diſcontent and tumult was 
appealed, the Lords were made uſe of 
i by the Governeſs in the Counſel, and 

condudt of affairs; and the” Gover- 
af neſs was by the Lords both obeyed 


and honoured. 

2 Inthe beginning of the year 156, 
C there was a Conference at Bayonne be« 
tween Katharine Queen-mother of 
a France, and her Son Charles the 
g Ninth (though very young) with his 
Siſter Iſabella Queen of Spain: in 
which-no other perſon but the Duke 
of Alvg interven'd, being deputed 
thither by Philip, who. excuſed his 
gown preſence, and thereby made his 
cEnterview paſs for an effe& or ex- 
4: C preſ+ 


preſſion of kindneſs between'the Mos 
- ther and her Children. V" ner 
 Refolucions are the more ſus 
, where great'ſecrefie-is' ob. 
Wed pap true; wharthe Prince 
of Ornpe aftirmed: tor haveby: acc 
dent diſeovered, That eating "0 
of-alf Fatnilies which should: profeſ 
the New-Religion' in the French: of 
Spanith Dorminions, was hereapreed] 
- on, with urea aGſtanceof the rwe 
Crowns; *Tis certain and warewn; 
ed; thet matrersof: Religion were the 
ſubje& of rhat Confererices and tha - 
ſoon after, inthe ſame year; cartie Lets 
tars from King Philip te the Dutcheſs 
of Payma, diffleiming the inter} | 
tarion which had beers giver} to tity ©: 
Letters by Count Egmomn';decliring 
MR wes that all Heretic 
$houte be pyt to- death-withour re 


arefhony: Thar the Eripetor's ejiot 


» 
* 
4 
» 
” 
. 


©#2 th& Council. 6f  T7nr ghouls. W" 
pUbI3aHtt and! obſerved} aid cond. 
" Mandine\, Thitthe urntoſt affift fri 
of the CiviP P6wet should be give 
| rothe Inquititiorn. W helf, 
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EN 6. of 
= When thi wasdiyu edat firſtche 
aſtonichment was in throughout 
| their Provinces. but that ſoqn: gaye - 

Way t0 their. rage, which began to ap» - 

| iotheir laoks,, in. their ſpeecl 
$heir.bold s.and, |; 
= igcreaſed by: the KAT ; 
Racles: of: ſo may executions upon 
account of Religion, The: kad rag 
of a ſufferers, rf onaati C : : 
apldery on ir ig georrally ye 
fl: be. opinion. of gy 
PETER dereſtation of ge 


| EXD and deſire of revenge, a» 


began an oper mutioy of the Citizens _ 
« in many Towns, hindri 

” i SE 
| pd eas ollowedby ace 
$1c3;of zheLords,,, neve (er, the 
| + p63; ha Ls | 4 as 
þ.Contrary to.all Laws both Sacrec 


'P; ophane, and exceeding he crunly | 
: q. Þ | 2.40 
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| &f all former Tyrannies. Upon which 
all reſolutions of force or rigor grew '? 
- unſafe for the Government, now too 
weak for-fuch a revolution of the - 
people; and on the orher fide, Bres / 
derode in' confidence of the general fa« / 
vour, came in the head of two hun- 
dred Gentlemen , through the Pro- ' 
vinces to Bruxelles, and in bold rerms 
itioned the Governeſs for abolishs * 
gthe Inquiſition, and EdiQs about * 
Religion ; and that newones Should - 
be:fram'd by a Convention ef the' 
' The Governeſs was forced to uſe * 
pentle Remedies to ſo violent a Dif 1 
caſe; to receive the Petition without? 
 whow of the reſentment $he- had ar 
* Heart, and'to promiſe a repreſentation 
of their deſires to the King; which! 
was accordingly done: Bur though 
; King was ſtartled with fuch ' evi» 
| nees'6f his laſt cortimarids ; and 
* at length itiduced to recall them'; yer 
whether by the ſlownefs of his na} an 
ture, or the forms of the SpanizbY © 
| pa Courts "T 


— AD A ..©+ i... 
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Court, the Anſwer cametoo/late.:and 
wall is former Concelhons,, ther 
by delay or, teſtimonies of .ill- will ar 
meaning in.them , had loſt the good 
race; 1o this loſt abſolutely:the .ef+.- 
et, and came into the Low-Couns | 
tres. when all: was in flame by an ine 
ſurreion of / the | meaner people 
f Flap: 


ph many,great Towns 0 
ders, abort Thor who. fell 
violently upon the ſpoil of Churches, 
and deſtruction of Images ,; with, 8 
thouſand circumſtances of barbarous 
andbrutish fury z which with the Iny 
Rtitution of Canſiſories, and Magir 
ſtrates in each Town among thole of | 
the Reformed profeſſion, wich pub- 
bk confederacies and PASS ya 
and private contributions agreed. ups 
on for the ing cheir common” 


4 cauſe, gaverhefirſt dare in this year | 
4 of 4 of tothe Reyolr of the fi 


Countreys. ; 4 
--, Bux the Nobility of the Count: 


C 


and. the richeſt of, the pple he © 
$0. 


4 Citics , though para 
03 ; 


3k "The Re and Pg. TR | 
ems, yet feeling the Meets, 7 
wo reds populartu- * 

mes wie et mnſchief that can 

| anyStare; and" encouraged by | 


the arrival of che King' sConcetitony, - 
pn to unite their Wor intern 


Forces with thoſe of the Goyerneſs, | 
info pf ron bath 


EOS ap bred 


of the Gith Cities of the nl arunly my 
which the" Prince of es Auer 


tint Epmont were 


niencs bythe narhority's 7 their bY 


( one being Governour 9 


Fenda. rofrny and' rey other ] 
| of Flanders); but more e 
 Rllovednd confidence of Hap LIE 

Lift e reducing of len ed 
| Sidht and the Burſe by Artis} 
bmiffion of wry and dthet 
| po - thedefeRion 0 Count £g- 
wont from the Counſels of the = 

tate Lotus (asthey” d)3 
rreat of the Prince-of ' 


SS > a <a So £ oa _ 
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* to Germany , and the deathof Brede- 
-* rode; with-the news and preparations 
of King # bilp's ſuddenjourney into 
the Low-Comntreys , as well as the 
prudence. and moderation -of | the 
Dutchels.in governing all rheſe cir- 
cumitances, the whole eftate of the 
Provinccs twas perfectly reftored to | 
_——_ > potireoggy and at 
appeanance of loyalty. | 
\. King Pbilip,whethor having never 
zedlly decreed his journey into Flaw- 
aers, or diverted by the pacification 
of the Provinces, and apprehenſion .of 
the Mor: rebellingin Spain; or a dik- 
eaſt. of his 'Son Prince Charles his 
| violent paſſtans and difpoſttions, or + 
the expeRation of what had been r6- 
dolyed at 8ayonnc , growing ripe. for 
execution in France,gave over the dif- 
courle of ſeeing the Low-Countreys; 
J Þutatithe ſame time took up thereſo- 
$ lution for diſpatching. the Duke of 
IMvethither at the head of an Army - 
of ten thouſand Vererane: ob, 
and {r4/;an Troops, forthe ce 
by Ca of 
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of the Governeſs , the execution of 
the Laws, the ſuppreſſion and punish 
Mment'of all who had been authors or: 
fomenters of the late Seditions.' 
This reſult was put ſuddenly in 
execution,though wholly againſt the: 
Advice of the Dutcheſs of Farms in 
/Flanders, and the Duke of Feris (one 
of the - chief Miniſters) in Spain; 
who thought thepreſenripeace of the: 
Provinces ought not to be invaded by! 
new occaſions; nor the Royal Au- 
thoriry leflened , by being made a 
party ina War'upon his: SubjeRs z7 
nor a Miniſter employed where he 
was ſo profeſſedlyboth hatingand has. 
-. ted, as the Duke of Aloain the Lowe 
Countre)s. | 
Butthe King was unmovable, ſo! 
thatin the end of the year x5 67, the 
Duke of Alva arrived there with an 
army of ten thouſand, the beſt Spe- 
nicb and Italian Souldiers, under the 
command of the choiceſt Officers 
-which the Wars of Charles tlie Fiftl 
"er Philip the Second had bred up ir 


t 
4 
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© Enrope; which with ewo thouſand 
Germans the Dutcheſs of Parms had 
raiſed: in'the-laft-eumults, and under 
the command of ſoold and renown= 
ed n General as the-Duke of. Alva, 
madeupa Force, which nothing in 
the Tet Cuntrey could look in the | 
face with other eyes, than of aſtonish» 
ment, ſubmiſſion, ordefpair.. 
/ Upon. thei firſt report of this Ex- 
jton ,,the Trading-people of the 
owns and Countrey began in vaſt 
numbers to retire out of the Provin- 
1 ces; ſoas; the Dutcheſs wrote to the 
King,, thatinfew days above an hun- 
thouſand men had left the Coun. 
trey, and, withdrawn both theigMo-- 
ney and goods, 9nd more were. fol= 
' lowing every day : ſo greatantipathy 
| eyer appears between. . Mer 
chants and Souldiers , whilſtone pre-) 
tends to be fafe under Laws, which 
theother pretends shall be ſubject to 
J bis Sword, and his Will. And upon 
the fisſt aRion of the Dykeof,, Hvs. 
his arrival , wn wasthe ſeize, 
; Cys: ing 
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ing Count 1 fand Horn, 23% 
as the i dearh of: the: 


queſs of Bergbes, and i riſo Ma 
of "Ml . ES | 
e they ad been ſen 


months 

'wich apmeyey-Bi and Inſtructions 

from the Dutchels), she immediately 
. defired leave of the King. co reve 

of the Low-Conntveys 

' This 'was ealily obtained, and the 
Dule of ' Alyz inveſted 'in- the Goy! 
vernment, with powers never given 
before troany Governour: A Couns 
ſel-of twelve was erefted fot trial of: 
alt 'Crimes eommirced' againſt. the 
= s Authority, 'whicywas called 
e people The Counſel of 'Bla 

phy numbers were -condemned and 
executed byſentenceof this Counfel 
vpon account» of the lare Infurrei 
_ pri regen ogees 
Dutcheſs of inns, »nd- the exch4- 
mations of the people at thofe tlles 
. Courts. The Towny Romerhed w | 
+ aatinareRs Wand 'thep 
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of their Liberrics, the Knights of the 
'Gollens Fleece the Chatter of. 'thatr 
Order, by theſe new and odious 
Conrts of Judicature: all complain 
of the difuſe of che States , of the in- 
trodudtion of Armies, but all in vain : 
The King was conſtant to what he | 
- had determined ; Ave was in his na« 
S ture cruel and inexorable, the new 
Army was fterce and brave, and de- 
firousof nothing ſo mich as a Rebel 
ton im the Countrey';' the people - 
y were enraged, but awed and king. 
| jog all _ ſeizure and proceſs, con- 
ation and” imprifonment, blood 
and horror, inſolence and:  dejedtions, 
ishments executed, and mediated 
Tevenge* The ſmaller branches were. 
lopr off apice, the great ones were 
A longer 2 hewing down. Coant'Ep 
mort qo open og | 
| t at len oY he of all che? 7 
> weallasof Be new mefits in the- 
| Yui ieting of the Provinces, 'and of 6 
45" at Scpplicaions and niterceffiens 
C 6 \as 
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as were made intheir favour both in} 
Spain and. in' Flanders, they were' 
publickly beheaded at Bruxelles, 
which ſeemed to break all patience in" 
the : people; and by their end, togive. 
thole commotionsa beginning, which 
coſt Europe ſo much Blood.,_and' 
Spain a great part of the Low-Coun-! 
trey Provinces. | 

After the proceſs of Egmont and 
Horn, the Prince of Orange who was 
retired into Germany, was ſummoned: 
tohis Trial for the famecrimes whicly 
the others had been accuſed; and up- 

Qn his not appearing, was condemned, 
| proclaimed Traitor, and his whole 

eſtate ( which was. very great in the 


I i 

' Provinces, and in, Burgundy) ſeized 1 
upon as forfeited to the King. ., The 4 
Prince treated-ia this manner while he ; 

yas quiet and vnarmed. in Germany . r 


ry : Tz | 4 L SY RA) "Y 
employs all his credit with thoſe Prin 3 
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| cesengaged to him, by Alliance, ort 
{” ..comman fears of the Houſe of . Au 
fria; throws off all obedience; 4 
the Duke of A/va,railes Forces,jo 
Sia 
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' with great numbers flocking to him 
-out of the Provinces ; all e eG 
the Dukeof A/ve' »crealand 
fy government, and reſolved to = 
yenge the Count Egmont's death(who 
had ever been the darling of the peo- 
ple). With thefe Troops he enters 
Friezeland, and invades the outward 
arts of . Brabant , receives ſuccors 
From the Proteſtants of France then 
in arms under the Prince of Conde. 
And after many. various encounters 
and ſucceſſes, by the great conduQ of 
Alvaand ou 0, his 4e naw Ars 
my, being hindred from ſeizin 
he Town i in Brabant (which pPop 
of them knew would rior thefideli- 
i ty of the Provinces), he is at length 
"forced to break up his Army, and to 
- retire into Germany, Hereypon Alva 
, Ferurns in triumph to Bruxelles ; 
as if he had madea conqueſt i 
"pf. a defence, .caufes our of the: 
$ non taken from Lew of N, ay 
F Statue to be caſt-in rats, tre; ing ar 


tine upon ys ſmaller .$ 


that ont te 
goth rowing and this to be ere. 
Qed m the Citradel he had builr at; 
ah proc motcogg rs. f1. 


» populous, and mutinous. 
Tow. 


"Nothing had raiſed greater indi 
nation among the Flenings, than 
fight ahd oftentation of this. 


ublick 
Tre, nd the more, becauſe they] 


{fie boaſt to be tie, finding 


| - their ancient liberties and priviledges 
{ (the inherirance of ſomany Ages, or 
| bounry'of fo many Princes) allnow * 
proftrate before this one man's Sward 
and Will ; who from the rime 'of 
Charles: the Fifth had ever been & 
Rteemed'an enemy of 'their Nation, 4 
and avthor of all the''Counſels' for: \ 
the abſolote” ſubduing their Coy 12 


were any I 1 
"Be SbfervEdiinehs D 
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Lows Countreys ; pretends greater 
/ cath oudheyfor the pay and re= 
'-wardof- ba hc hers how 

were annual 
King's vgs” ike vows of hs 
Provinces: and oY _ ds a 

general Tax of the hundredth. part 
of every man's eftate-in the Low- 
| Countreys, tobe raiſed at once: And 
 for-the furure, therwentieth of all 

-,mmorables, | amd the rentf;gf all 

that was fold. 
The States with much reluQani 
4 conſeattorhefirſt as 8 thingthat en 

4 <d/ar-ontez''bur- refuſed the'other 

wo glledghny thepoverry of the Pro- . 

{ vinccs, andthe ruine of SEGalns Upon. 
4 the Dukes perſiſting , they petition 
t the King by Meſſengers into Spain, 
F Þur withoue redreſs; - draw outithe 
Þ| year jn-contefts, fomerimes ſtomach 
|; fornerimes humble wirttheGo? 

1 ' vero; toll the Duke, impatient-of - 
I fin therdelay, cauſes the Edit, with 
'out conſentof the States, to be pub 


Pre ares The people/ris 
ſufe. 
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"I pay ," the Souldiers begin 


the 1 all oY 
a kx Se the people in 4 
forbearthe Market, fo as 


xr as as bread or meat is to be 


tinthe Town. The Duke is 
enraged, and calls the Souldiers toÞ 
arms, and commands ſeveral of the} 


Inhabitants , who refuſed the, pay 


- ments, to be hanged chat "y 7Y 8 e] 
ypon their Sign-poſts , which no» Y* 
thing moves mop obſtinacy of the peo-Þ* 
ple. And now. the Ofhcers and. the F* 
Guards: are ready; to: begin.the Exe» 
cutions, when news comes to: TawnJ®® 
of the taking of the: Friel by the Geu«Y* 
fes and of rhe .expeRtation that had FY* 


given of a ſudden Revolt:in.the Pro- 


 vinceof Holland. 

 'T-his unexpeRted blow ſtruck the 
Duke of Alva;-and. — 
conſequences of it, - becauſe he 


the: ſtubble was'dry , and now he 3 


1OtL 


found the fire was fallen in, 
thought it an ill time to make an enc 


P GEL" in Brabant, whilſt 


NC\ 
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w Scene was opened in Holand; 
and ſo giving over forthe preſent his 
Taxes and Executions , applies his 
thoughts to the ſuppreſſion: of this 
"new enemy that broke in upon him 
from the Sea; and for that reaſon the 
{bottom and reach_of the deſign, as 
well as the nature and ſtrength. of 
[their Forces, - were to the Duke. the 
leſs known, and the more ſuſpeRed. 
FI Now becauſe thisſeizureof the Brie!” 
xeean the ſecond great commotion of 
Tithe Low-Comuntriesin 1570, and that 
which indeed never ended butin the 
Joſs of thoſe Provinces, where the 
Jdeqth of the Spenichand Royal Go» 
Frerament, gave life to a new Com- 
Jmon-wealth : It will be neceflary to 
Yknow what ſort of men, and by what - 
cidents united. and by what fears 
Yor hopes emboldned, were the firlt 
wthors of this adventure. 
$ . Upon Brederod's delivering a Pett» 
jon to the Dutcheſs of Parms,againſt 
(Fe Inquiſition, and for ſome liberty 
2 point: of Religion; thoſe perſons 
4 which 
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which attended him, looking me 
initheir cloarhs: and their garb, we 
walled by one 'of 'rhe. Courriers 
Mr emcrnce imothe Pallace, 
which Gpnifies beggars : 'a name; 


though rated by ES dar _ 
yy y as an ExPrets 


-of h __ Ns Girls: 'y UL 
| Fo ro 1 by bork ſides as a nx 
| of viftinRion, "Goharcading: 
who dilented from the # 
| Caurch, Goo liivarc foacver inch 
nion among themlel ves. 
© Theſe men ſpread in greatnumbenly 
through rhe whole exrent of the Pp dl 7. 
Vinces, by the accidents and diſpolyſy 
tions already mentioned ; after r 
appealmg of their firſt Sedirion, we 
broken tm their common/ Counſelsgfiþ 
and by the cruelty of the Inquiitiongf 
and rigor -of Alve', were in | 
multitudesforced to ces th 
Provinces , at teaſt ſuch as had me: 
or hopes of ſubſifting abroad : Man 
of the poorer and more deſperate,f 
incorhe Woods of the upper Cou 


treyWwe. 
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op are thick and wild), 
Kt dwponſpeit;'andin the'Girſt 
Wert of *the Prince of his 
Yrees, eatrmiſchiefs to all ſcat- 
) +l parties of the Duke of Alv#'s 
in theirmarch through thoſe 
flirts. Bur after*that attempt of the 
; withourſuccels, an 
2s forced back imo Germany , *t 
Suntof-Harck, a vitent and im 
xcable enettry tothe Ditke of Alves 
md his Government, with many o- - . 
thers of the broken Troops (whom 
the ſame fortune and diſpoſition had 
& eft rogerher i in Friezeland); mann'd 
t ſome 'Ships of ſmall force, and 
ook themſelves to Sea ; and with: 
Commiſſions from the Prince of 
Drange, began to prey upon all the 
would Bun che belonged ro a 
niards:T hey ſometimes Sheltered, 
Tyind} and fold rheir Prizes in 
me Creeks or ſmall Harbours of 
En: land, though forbidden by Qu, 
Bs beth (then in peace with Spain) ; - 
merimes in the River Em, — 
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| 
( 


2 g having ir 'd conſide ab 
es by theſe adventures, whethe 
to ſell, or to-refresh3 whether drivi 


_ Ports” of . Friecelend;.. till 


by ſtorm, or led by delign ( up i 


knowledge of theill blood which th 


new Taxes had bred.in all the Pra 


vinces) they. landed inthe Iſland | 


ha rs ay lred and carried the Town 
pu 007m the. lenge in th 
0 


. Churches, profeſſed openly their R 
 ligion, declared againſt the Taxes at 


tyranny of herons Governmen 
were imme 4 followed | 
revolt -of moſt of the Towns « 


Heland, Zealond, and WeP-Friezalfi 


land, who throughout the Spani 
Garriſons, renounced their obedier 


toKing Philip, and {wore fdelity t n 


the Prince of Orange. 


The Priace, returned out of. G | 


many with new Forces ; and makir 
ule of this fury of the people, cor 


Zealand, but march'd up into the 


x 


” 4 * # my. oo , 
ry heart of the Provinces , . with 
| i" 


4 


Þ tented himſelf nat with Holland an . 
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eleagues of Bruxelles, ſeizing. up- 
bn CHecblin,and many other Towns, 
ith ſo great conſent, applauſe , and 
concourſe of people, 'that the whole 
$pavich Dominion ſeemed now read 
wexpire inthe Low. Countreys, if it 
hadnot been revived by the Maſlacre 
of the Proteſtants at _ Pars; which 
gontrived by. joynt Counſels | with 
King Philip, and ated by a Spanish 
arty in the Court of France, and * 
wich ſo fatal a blow to thecon 
Faction , ' encoutaged the Duke of 
vs', and 'dampt' the” Prince of 
Orange in the ſame degree; fo that 
ne/ gathers ſtrength enough to' de- 
emdtheheart of the Provinces, -and - 
f other retires! into Holland; and 
kes thatrhe ſeat of the War. 
This Country was ſtrong by its 
ture and ſeat among. the” Waters 
ar encompats and : divide-it.z”but 
more by a' rougher ſort of -people*at 
r-rime; lets ſoftned by tradeor by 
thes;' leſs uſed to grants/of money 
nd taxes; and proud of their ancient 
i" fame 
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famerecorded in the Roma» Stariggh 
of being obſtinate defenders of thay 
Liberties, and now moſt impla 
haters of the Spamsb name. 


þ 
All theſe di{poſicions were incaay; 
ſed and hardned inthe War that enlyd { 
ed under the Duke of Alva's cone 
duQ, or his Son's; by the flaughis 
of all innocent perſons aud ſexes, upyq 
on the taking ot Naerden , where 
houſes were burnt, and the walis le 
velled to the ground ; by the delg 
rate defence of Haerlem for ul 
months, with all the practiſes andy 
turns of ignominy, cruelty-and {ca 
on both f{ides; while the very V 
men liſted themſelves in compan 
repaired breaches, gave alarms, 
beat up quarters , till all being 
mish'd, four hundred Burgers ( 
the ſurrender ): were kill'd in c 
blood, among, many other exam 
of an incenſed Conqueror ; 
made the humor of the parties-g 
more deſperate, 'and their hatredCc 
Spain and Alva incurable, 
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| £ >The ſame-army broken and forced 

20 riſe from before Alcmaer, after a 
Þng and fierce fiege in Alva's time , 
and from before Leydenin the time of, 

Brquiſenes ( where the Boors them» 
$ felves opened the Sluyces, and 

Wdrown'd the Countrey, reſolving to 

miſchief the Spaniards at the charge 

Woof their own ruine), gave the great 

Warn to affairsin: Holland. 

&- The King grows ſenſible of. dan- 
#7, and apprehenſiveoft the total de- 
kion. of the Provinces ; Alva 

weary of his Government, finding. 

Qhis violent counſels and proceedings: 

wd raiſed a ſpirit 4 which: was quiet; 
e he.came, and was neverto- be; 
dany more; Tne Duke is recalled, 

I the War goes on under Requi- 
mes ; who dying ſuddenly , and 
thout proviſions made by the King: 
F# Succeſſor, the Governmenr, by 
toms of 'the Countrey , devolved 
Wy way of interim upon the great 
punſel;, which laſted ſome time-by 

Wc delay: of Don Fahn of Auſtria's 

C com= 
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coming; who was declared the ne 
Governour. 
Bur in this interim theſtrengthe 
the Diſeaſe appears ; for upon tl 
mutiny of ſome Spenich Troops fe 
' want of their pay, and their ſeizing 
” Aloft, a Town near Bruxelles, the 
| peoplegrowintoa rage, the Trades 
men give over their Shops, and theff f 
Countrey-men their labour, and all h 
runto Arms: In Bruxelles they fora s! 
the Senate, pull out thoſe men they E 
knew to be moſt addiGedto the Spa tl 
niards, kill ſuch of that Nation afff tr 
they meet in the ſtreets, and all in golf © 


| 


| 
{ 
( 
| 
a 
E 


neral cry out for the expulſion of Fol an 
reigners out of the Low-Countrin R: 
and the aſſembling of the States ; tf en 
which- the Counſel is forced to conf de 
ſent. In the mean time the chicf perf vic 
ſons of 'the Provinces enter into aff or 


agreement with the Prince of Orang vi 
to carry on the common affairs of th-coi 
Provinces by the ſame Counſels; i fel 
' as when the Eſtates aſſembled # __ 
| Ghent, without any conteſt they par 
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reed upon that at which was called 
The P acification of Ghent, in the year 
1576,whereof the chief Articles were, 
the expulſion of all foreign Souldiers 
out of the Provinces , reſtoring all 
i the ancient forms of Government, 
# and referring matters of Religion in. 
Þ each Province to the Provincial Ee 
ſtates ; and that for performance 
hereof the reſt of the Provinces 
Should for ever be canfederate with 
Holland and Zealand. And this made 
the firſt period of the Low-Countrey. 
troubles, proving to King Philip a dear 
experience how little the beſt condu& 
$ and boldeſt Armies are ableto with- 
Rand the torrent of a ſtubborn and 
g enraged people , which ever bears all 
$ down before it, till it comes to be dis. 
vided into different Channels by arts 
or by chance ; or till the Springs, 
which are the humors that fed it, 
.come tobe ſpent, or dry up of, them- 
ſelves. 
| The foreign Forces refuſing to de- 
part, are declared Rebels, whereups 
D ' on 
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' on the Spanich Troops force an 1 
|  Pplunderſeveral Towns, and Antway 
' 


among thereſt (by advantage of the 
Cittadel) , with equal courage a 
' . avarice; and defend themſelves inſs 
; veral Holds from the Forces of the 
; States, ti!l Don Fohs's arrival at LJ. 
| 


xembury, the only Town of the Pro- 
vinces where he thought himſelf ſafe, 
as -73 involved in the defeQtion of the 
TEIt. 
The Eſtates refuſe to admit him 
without his accepting and confirminf 
the P acification of Ghent ; which 
length he does by leave from the 
King, and enters upon the Governs 
ment with the diſmiſſion of all fo- 
reign Troops, which return into Italy; 
But ſoon after Don Fohn, whether ou 
of indignation to fee himſelf but 
precarious Governour, without forge 
_ erdependance; or defiring new ot 
cafions of fame by a War ; or inſtrus 
Red from Spain upon new Counſel} 
hetakes the-occaſion of complementsF- 
ing Queen CMargaret of Navar uf 


| 
A! 
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on her journey out of France tothe * 
' - Spa, and on a ſudden ſeizes upon the 
Caſtle of Nawwr. Whereupon the 
Provinces for the third time throw off 
their obedience , call the Prince of * 
1 Orange to Bruxelles, where he is made 
$ Protefor of Brabant by the States of 
S that Province, and preparations-are 
made on both fides for the War: 
While Spain is buſlte to form new Ar- 
mies, and draw them together in Na- 
mur and Luxemburg, the only Provin= 
ces obedient tothat Crown ; and all 
the reſt agree toeleR a Governour of 
theirown, and ſend to © Matthias the 
Emperor's Brother, and offer him the 
charge. 

At this time began to be formed 
the Malecontent-party in the Low» 
$ Countreys ; which though agreeing 

with the reſt in their hatred ro the | 
"Spaniards, and defence of their Li= 
_ berties and Laws; yet were not in» 

clin'd toshake off their Allegiance to 
their Prince , nor change their old 
and eſtablish'd Religion : And theſe 
D 2 were - 
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| were headed by the Duke of Arg 


Spam 


| 
chot, and ſeveral great men ; theljl ! 
more averſe from a general defeionÞ} ! 
by emulation or envy of the PrinceY -' 
of Orange his p_ » who wa « 
now grown to have all the influence f 
and credit in the Counſels of thefj » 
Leapue. pk 
By theafliſtance of this party afta]] 4 
Don Fohn's ſudden death , the Dukef 
of Parma ſucceeding him, gain'd ! 
ſtrength and reputation upon hig *! 
coming to the Government , and af { 
entrance upon that great ſcene of glou ® 
ry and victory, which made both hi © 
_ ſorenowned, and the time off i 
1is Government ſignalized by ſo me} 
ny Siegesand Battels , and the redusf / 
Ron of ſo greata part of the body fff A 
the Provinces to the ſubjeftion 


Upon the growth of this Party,and 
for diſtinRion from them ,(yho put © 
ſuing a middle and danger us Couthf 
ſel, were at length to becamEan't 
cefſion to one 'ot the extremes: 
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"more Northern Provinces meeting by 
their Deputies at Utrecht , in the year 
1579, framed thar a& or Alliance, 
which was ever after called The Union 
of Utrecht ; and was the original con= 
8 ticution and frame of that Common. . 
wealth , which has fince been fo well 
known in the world by the name of 
8 The United Provinces. 
S This Union was grounded upon 
| the Spaniards breach of the Pacifica» 
J tion of Ghent, and new Invaſion of 
8s ſome Towns in Gelderland; and was ' 
# got pretended to divide theſe Provin- _ 
ces from the generality, nor from the 
# faid Pacification , bur co ſtrengthen 
| and purſue the ends of it, by more 
{ vigorous and united Counſels and 
S Arms. : 
| Thechief force of this Union con= 
liſts in theſe points drawn out of the 
$ Inſtrumenr it (elf, 
q - The Seven Provinces unite theme |. 
ves {ag-as if they were but one Pro= 
, Y0df0-25 never to be divided by 
at, Donation, Exchange, 
| D 3 Sale, 


_- ——___________  -- - _— — <——_— - 
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Statutes; in adjudging whereof , or 


Sale, or Agreement ; reſerving to! | 
each particular Province and City, alt}. 
Priviledges, Rights, Cuſtoms andF 


{ 
| 
differences that shall ariſe between Þ 1 
any of the Provinces, the reſt Shall} * 
not intermeddle further , than to in« {| \ 
tercede towards an agreement. UE 
They bind themſelves to affiſt one] © 
another with life and fortunes againſt{ 
all force and aſſault made upon any of Þ| - 


' them, whether upon pretence of 
t 


R oyal Majeſty, of reſtoring Catho« 
lick Religion, or any other whatſo«Jj © 
ever. | 
- All Frontier-Towns belonging tof. ® 
the Union, if old, to be fortified at} Y 
the charge of the Province wheref © 
they lie; if new, tobe ereted at they © 
charge of the Generality. gy. 
All Impoſts and Cuſtoms from to 
three months to three months, to bel} P* 


| offered to them that bid moſt ; and] ® 


with the Incomes of the Royal Ma'J ®* 
jeſty, to be employed for the Cor d th 
mon Defence. | | th 
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All Inhabitants to be liſted and 
# trained wichin a month, from 38 to 
J- 60 years old. Peace and War nor to 
be made without conſent of all the 
Provinces. Other caſes that concern 
the management of both, by moſt 
voices. Differences that $hall ariſe 
ypoa the faclt , between the Provin=- 
ces, to be ſubmitted to the Stadt- 
I holders. 

Neighbouring-Princes , Lords, 
Lands and Cities, to be admitted into 
the Union by conlent of the Provin- 
ces- 

For Religion , thoſe of Holland 
and Zealandto att mn it asſeemsgood 
unto themſelves. The other Provin- 
ces may regulate themlelves according 
to the tenor eſtablish'd by CMatthiars 
or elſe asthey $hall judge to be moſt 
for the peace and welfare of rutir 
particular Provinces ; provided every 
$ oneremain free in his Religion, and 
no man be examined or entrapped for 
{ that cauſe, according tothe Pacifica- 
tion of Ghent, 


: © 


D 4 In 
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In caſe of any diſſenſion or diffyl. 


.-accommodare 


rences between Provinces, if it cot 
cern one in ' —_—_— it shall be 
by the others; if | 
concern all in general, by the Stadk 
holders: - in both which caſes, ſen 
tence to be pronounced within 
month, and without Appeal or R& 
vition. 4 
The States to be held as has bee 


formerly uſed ; and the Mint in ſuchf 


manner as $hall hereafter be agreed by 
all the Provinces. 

Interpretation of theſe Articles t 
remain in the States; but in caſe'g 
their differing, in the Stadtholders. * 

They bind themſelves to fall upon 


| andimpriſon any that shall a& cons 


traryto theſe Articles ; in which caſe 
no Priviledge nor Exemption to be 


| valid, . 


This a& was ſigned by the Dep 
ties of Gelderland, Zutphen, Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, and the Omlandsd 
Frize, Fan. 23. 1579+ but was 


Ggned by the Prince of Orange till 


KF 


- 
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I Mey following ; and with this fignis 

& fication, judging that by the ſame the 

Superiority and Authority of Arch 

Duke Matthias is not leflened. 

In the fame year this Union was 

entred and figned by the Cities of 

Ghent, Nimmegue, Arnhem, Lee« 

| warden, with ſome particular Nobles 

| of Friezeland, Venlo, Ypres, Antwerp, 
Breda, and Bruges. And thus'theſe 

\ Provinces became a Common- 

S wealth, burin folow and uncertain a 
ſtate of affairs, by reaſon of the va- 
rious motions and aff:Rions of mens 

S# minds, the different ends and inte- -. 
relts of the ſeveral parties , eſpecially 

i inthe other Provinces,and the mighty 
4 power and preparations of the Spa- 

f sb Monarchy to oppreſs them, that 

4 in their firſt Coin they cauſed a Ship . 

| tobe ſtamped, labouring among the 

| Waves without Sails or Oars , and . 

f| Incertum quo fata ferant. 

/ I thought ſo particular adeduQtion 
neceſlary ro-diſcover the natural cau- 
I ſes of this Revolution in the Lows 
8 D 5 Comm 
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p46 wean has ſince had ſo great” 
8 part, for near an hundred years,in all}. 
theaCQtions and negotiations of Chris} 
ſtendom , and to find out the trueins 
centives of that obſtinate love for } : 
their Liberties, and invincible hatred | 
for the Spenish Nation and Govern» 
ment, which laid the foundation of 
this Common- wealth ; And this laſt 
$ TIrake to have been the ſtronger paſ- 
fion; and of the greater effeR; both 
' znthe bold Counſlis of contradicting 
their Union, and the deſperate reſo. 
lutions of defending it. For not lo 
after, the whole Counſel of rhis new 
State being preſt by the extremities of 
their affairs, paſſing by the form of 
Government in the way of a Cons 
monwealth, made an earneſt and ſa« 
lemn offer of the Dominion of theſe 
{ Provinces both to England and 
* France; but were refuſed by both 
' Crowns: And though they detain'd 
| thenameof a Free People, yet they 
| foonloſt the eaſe of the Liberties th 
contended for, by the abſoluten 
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"of their Magiſtrates in the fevera] Ci- 
""\Yies and Provinces,and by the extreme 
ure of their Taxes, which ſo long 
'a War with fo mighty an enemy made 
neceſſary for the ſupport of their 
State, | | 
But the hatred of the Spanich Go- 
yernment under Alvs, was lo univer- 
fal, that it made the Revolt general 
through. the Provinces , runnin 
through all Religions, and all Or- 
'ders of men, as appeared by the Pact- 
frcation of Ghent; till by the diviſion 
-of the Parties, by the powers of fo 
vaſt a Monarchy as Spain at that time, 
and by the matchlefs conduct and va-- 
lour of the Duke of Parma. This 
humour, like poiſon in a ſtrong con- 
ftitution, and with the help of vio- 
lent Phyfick, was expell'd trom the 
heart, which was Flanders and Bra- 
| 'bant (with the reſt of the ten Pro- 
vinces) into the outward Members; 
and by their being cut off, the Body 
4 was faved. After which, the moſt en- 
4 flamed ſpirits, being driven by the 
- D 6 Arms 
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Arms of Spain, or drawn by the hopeay; 
of liberty and ſafety , into the UnitedÞ 1 
Provinces out of the reſt, the hatred? 
of Spain grew to that heighth , that? y 
they were not oply willing to ſubmitoh g 
to any new Dominion , rather than+Þ x 
return ta the old . but when they:Þ , 
d 
ur 
b1 
m 
fo 


2 


could find no Maſter to prote& themy; 
and their affairs grew deſperate, they; 
were once certainly upon the Coun; 
fel of burning their great Towns, 
waſting and. drowning what they! 
could of their Countrey, and going{ m 
to ſeek ſome new ſeats in the Indies,'f on 
Which they might have executed, if nc 
they had found Shipping enough to:Þha 
carry off all their numbers, and ha&J&1 
not been detained by the compaſloniÞbe, 
of thoſe which muſt have been leftJhe: 
behind, at the mercy of an incenſedi}as 
and conquering Maſter. 1Jthe 
The Span and Italian Writefon 
content theraſelves to attribute the 
cauſes of theſe Revolutions to theo 
changeof Religion,to the native {tubagul; 
boraneſs of the people, and to theffof { 
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- ambition of the Prince of Orange: 
[But Religion without mixtures of 
F ambition and intereſt works no ſuch 
F violent effeRs; and produces rather 
F the examples of conſtant ſufferings, 
{| than of deſperate actions. The nature 
þ of the people cannot change of aſud- 

den, no more than the climate which 
Finfuſes it ; and no Countrey hath 
| brought forth better SubjeQs, than 
4 many of theſe Provinces , both be- 
| fore and fince theſe Commotions a- 
mong them : And the ambition of 
one man could neither have deſigned 
4 nor atchieved ſo great an adventure, 
:Fhad it not been ſeconded with univer= 
Fl difconrent : Nor could that have 
{dcen raiſed to ſo great an heighth and 
heat, without ſo many circumſtances 
3s fell in from an unhappy courſe of 
Jithe Spazich Counſels, to kindle and 
fJoment it. For though it had been 
ard ro Head ſuch a Body and giveit 
Joſtrong a principle of life, and ſo re= 

ular motions, without the accident 
q* lo great a Goyernour in the Pro- 
'T D 7 VInces, 
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vinces, as Prince William of Oran 

a man of equal*abilities in Co 
and in Arms ; cautious and reſolutg 
affable and ſevere, ſupple to occaſs 
ons, and yet conſtant to his ends ;y 
mighty revenues and dependance þ 
the Provinces , of great credit anda 
liances in Germany , efteemedand heff g 
noured abroad, but at homeinkinitef] « 
ly lov'd and truſted by the people; 
whothought him affectionate to ther} C 
Conntrey, fincere in his profeſlic 
and defigns, able and willing to « 
fend their liberties, and unlikely t 
invade them by any ambition of hi 
own.. Yet all theſe qualities mig 
very well have been confin'd to-th 
duty and ſervices of a Subject , 
they were in Charles the Fifth's time 
without the abſence of the King, a 
the peoples opinion of his i1|- will 
their Nation and their Laws; wi 
out the continuance - of Forei 
Troops after the Wars were endeWic 
theere&ting of the new Bishops Seal 
and introducing the Inquiſition ; tillCor 


| 
[ 
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- fole Miniſtry of Granvel, and exclu= 
ion of the Lords from their uſual 
part in Counſels and Aﬀairs, the go= + 
yernment of a man ſo hated as the 
Duke of Alva; the rigor of his pro- 
ſcutions, and the infolence of his 
Statue : and laſtly, without the death 
of Egmont, and the impoſition of the 
tenth and twentieth part, againſt the | 
legal forms of Government in a 
Countrey, where a long derived Suc- 
ceſſion. had made the people fond and 
| tenacious of their ancient Cuſtoms 
and Laws. 
if -- Theſe were the ſeeds of their has 
tred to Spain, which increaſing by 
{the courle of about threeſcore years 
War, was not allayed by along ſuc- 
if ceeding Peace, but will appear to have 
Y been an ingredientinto the Fall, as it 
into the Riſe of thisState ; which 
Rbving been thus planted, came to be 
Fon ſerved and cultivated by many ac+ 
adents and influences from abroad : 
Wit thoſe having had no part in the 
; Sonſtitution of their State, nor the 


; a frame 
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frame of their Government; T will 
content my ſelf ro mention only the 
chief of them, which moſt contribus 
ted to preſerve the infancy of thiy 
Commonwealth , and make way. f6 
itsgrowth. The cauſes of its ſucceeds 
ing greatneſs and riches being not to} 
be ſought for in the events of theix 
Wars, but in the inſtitutions and 'ors 
ders of their Government, their Cu 
ſtoms and Trade , which will mak 
the Arguments of the enſuing Chs 
pters, . AY 
When Don Fohn threw off tl 
Conditions he had at firſt accepted « 
the Pacification of Ghent, and by thi L 
ſurpriſe of Namur broke ont inte} 5 
Arms; the Eſtate of the Provinces of tw 
fer'd the Government of their Coun] an: 
trey to Matthias Brother to the Env the 
peror, as a temper between their rf the 
turn tothe obedience of Spain, and} dll: 
the popular Government which walf®gn 
moulding in the Northern ProvincaWitl 


4 
4 
4 
a 
U 
I 
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But CWHatthbias arriving without tilp7er 


: 


advice or ſupport of the Emperor,a The 
n C {1 


— 
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"credit in the Provinces; and having 
the Prince of Orangegiven him for his 
Lieutenant-General, was only a cy» 
pher, and his Government a piece of 
Pageantry , which paſt. without ef- 
Fs , and was ſoon ended: So that 
-upon the Duke of Parma's taking on 
himthe Government, ſome new pro» . 
| tection was neceſlary to this Infant- 
q Stare, that had not legs to ſupport it 
zgainſt ſuch a ſtorm as was threatned 
& upon the return of the Spanish and 
Þ alan Forces, to make the Body of a 
formidable Army, which the Duke 
of Parma was forming in Namur and 

| Luxemburg. 
j- Since the Conference of Bayonne be- 
tween the Queen-Mother of France, 
and her Daftighter Queen of Spain, 
tholerwo Crowns had continued in 
the Reign of Francis and Charles, to 
aſt one another in the common de» 
lign there agreed on, of proſecuting 
g with violence thoſe they called the - 
Hereticks, in both their Dominions. 
The Peace held conſtant, if not kind, 
between 


o 
- 
- 
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between England and Spain ; ſo as. 
King Philip had no Wars upon hig” 
hands in Chriſtendom during theſe” 
Commotions in the Low-Comuntreys;” 
And the boldneſs of the Confederaty | 
in their firſt Revolt and Union,ſfeems» 
npener at ſuch a time, than the ſuG 
of their Reliſtances afterwards, 

when ſo many occaſions fell in to 
weaken and divert the Forces of che 
Spanich Monarchy. 

For Herry the third coming to the 
Crown of France, and at fir{t only 
_ Fetter'd and control'd by the Faction} 
of the-Guiſes, bur afterwards engaged 
in an open War (which they had rats 
ſed againſt him upon pretext of pes 
ſerving the Catholick Religion,andm 
2 conjunRtion of Counſels with 
Spain ) was forced into better met 
ſures with the Hugonors of his Ki F 
dom, and fell :nto1ll intelligence wi q 
Philip the Second, ſo as Queen Ele} 
zabeth having declined to underts | 
openly the Protection 'of the Lot 
en Provinces, it was by the cc 

curru 
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curring- reſolution of the States, and 
{ the conſent of the French Court, de- 


yolved upon the Duke of Alengon, 
Brother to Henry the Third, 

But this Prince entred Antwerp 
with an ill prefage to the Flemings, by 
attempt which a Biſcainer made the 
fame day upon the Prince of Orange's 
life , shooting him , though not 
mortally, in the head ; and he conti- 
nued his short Government with 
ſuch mutual -diſtaſtes between the 
Frenchand the Flemings (the heatatd 


{ violence of one Nation agreeing ill 


with the cuſtoms and liberties of the 
other ) that the Duke attempting to 


4 make himſelf abſolute maſter of the 
4 City of Antwerp by force, was drt- 
4 ven out of the Town, and thereupon 


. 


4 fetired our of the Countrey with ex- 


treme reſentment of the Flemings, 


$ and indignation of the French; ſo as 


the Prince of Orange —_ not long 


$ after aſſaſſin'd at Delph, an 


the Duke 
of Parma increaſing daily in reputa= 


i tionandin force, and the Male-con- 


tent 
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tent party falling back apace to his 6 
bedience, ' an end was preſaged by 
molt men to the affairs of the Com 
-federates. 4 
But the root was deeper,and not {9 
ealily Shaken : for the United Pra 
vinces, after the unhappy TranſaQis 
ons with the French under the Duke 
of Alengon, reaſſumed their Uniog 
in 1563. binding themſelves, in caf vj 
by fury of the War any point of a} 
had not been obſerved , toendeavow t 
from that time to ſee-it effefted, in 
caſe any doubt had happened, to leetÞ he 
clear'd, and any difficulties, compo} ho 
ſed: And in regard the Article consff þg 
cerning Religion had been fo fram'd} xj 


| inthe Union, becauſe in all the oth th, 


Provinces befides Holland and Ze of 
land, the Romisb Religion was thel ger 
uſed, but now the Evangelical;" iſ ong 
was agreed by all che Provinces of tiff ted 
Union, that from this time in thellf the 
all, che Evangelical Reformed Relbff ney 
gionshould alone be openly preached Coy 


 andexerciſed. | 
That?” 


i. 
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They were ſo far from being bro- 
ken in their deſigns by the Prince of 
Orange's death , that they did all the 
honour that could be to his memory, 
ſubſtituted Prince e Maurice his Son, 
though but ſixteen years old, in all 
his Honours and !Commands , and 
obſtinately refuſed all overtures that 
were made them of Peace; reſolvin 
upon all the moſt deſperate ations 
and ſufferings, rather than return un- 
the Spanish obedience. 

But theſe ſpirits were fed and 
heightned in a great degree, by the 
hopes and countenance given them a- 
bout this time from England: For Q. 
Elizabeth, and Philip the Second, 
though they ſtill preſerved the name 
of peace, yet had worn out in a man- 
nerthe effeRs as well as the depoſiti- 
ons of it, whilſt the Spaniard fomene 
ted and afhiſted the Inſurreions of 
the Irish, and Queen Elizabeth the 
new Commonwealth in the Low- 


$ Countreys; though neither directly, 
Jyctby Countenance, Money, volun- 


tary 
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tary Troops, and ways that were 
qually felt on both ſides. 
King Philip had lately increaſed thy” 
p—_ of his Empire, by the Inv 
eritance or Invaſion of the Kings 
doms of Portugal, upon King Sep 
fliar's loſs in Africa ; But I know nat 
whether he had increas'd his Powe 
by the acceſſion of a Kingdom , with 
diſputed Title, and a diſcontenta 
People, who could neither be ul 
like good Subjets and go 
without Armies ; nor like a conquer 
. ed Nation and ſo made to bear tit 
charge of their forced Obediend 
- _ Butthis addition of Empire, witht 
vaſt Treaſure flowing every year 
of the Indies, had without queſtig 
raiſed King Philip's ambition to 
ſter deſigns; which made him e 
brace at once the prote&ion of tl 
League in France againſt Henry Wl! 
Third and Fourth, and the Donal” 
on made him of Ireland by the Poli 
and ſo embarque himſelt in a Wi; 
with both thoſe Crowns, while 


y 
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J was bearded with the open Arms and 

Þ* Defiance of his own Subjects in the 

| Low-Conntre)s. 

| Bur 'tis hard to be imagined how 

fartheſpirir of one great man goes in 

& the fortunes of any Army or State. 

I The Duke of Parma coming to the 

4 Government without any footing in 

FJ more than two of the ſmalleſt Pro- 

© vinces, colleting an Army from 

of ein, Italy, Germany, and the bro» 
ken Troops of Countrey left him by 

8 Don Fohn, having all the other Pro- 

of vinces confederated againſt him, and 
both England and France beginning 

Jl to take open part in their defence; 
yet by force of his own Valour,Con- 
duR, and the Diſcipline of his Army, 

Ivith the diſ-intereſſed and generous 
qualities of his mind, winning equal= 

Wy) ipon the Hearts and Arms of the 

wi'* dlted Countreys , 'and piercing 

Mvrough the Provinces with an unin- - 
ferrupted courſe of Succeſſes, and the 
Kovery of the moſt important 


owns in' Flanders ; at laſt by the 
pc taking 
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taking of Antwerp and Groninou 
reduced the affairs of the Union 
ſo extreme diſtrefs, that being gro 
deſtitute of all hopes and ſuccors frog 
France ( then deep engaged in the 
own Civil Wars), they threw theny 
ſelves wholly at the feet of Qu, El 
zabeth, imploring her proteQion, and 
offering her the Sovereignty of thei 
Countrey. The Queen refyſed th 
Dominion, but enter*d into Article] 
with their Deputies 1n 15 85,obligingſ 
|  herſelftovery great 1 ay of Me 
- and of Moneys, lent them upon.thif 
ſecurity of the Briel, Flushing, a 
Ramekins ; which were ——_ | 
and Sir Fohn Norrice ſent over 
command her- Forces ; and attafÞ 
wards in 87, upon the War brokay# 
out with Spain , and. the might} 
threats of the Spenich Armada, il 
ſent over yet greater Forces un 
the Earl of Leiceſter, whom the Sta 
admitted , and ſwore obedience * 
him, as Goyernour of their Uni" 


Provinces. . 
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But this Government laſted not 
long , diſtaſtes and ſuſpicions ſoon 
breaking out between Leiceſter and 

bd the States; partly from the jealouſie 
of his affeRing an abſolute Dominion 
and arbitrary diſpoſal of all Offices 

but chiefly of the Queens intentions 
to make a Peace with Spain, and the 
wlezfic loſs of ſome of their Towns by 

WGovernours placed in them by the 

Earl of Leiceſter , increaſed their dil- 

Wcontents. Notwithſtanding this ill in- 
tercourſe, the Queen re-all ures them 

Tio both thoſe points , diſapproves 
ſome of Leiceſter's proceedings, re- 
reives frank and hearty aſliſtances 
rom them in her Naval Preparations 
wainſt the Spaniards, and at length, 

upon the diſorders increaſing between 
te Earl of Leiceſter and the States, 
mmands him to reſign his Govern= 

t, and releaſe the States of the 

h they had taken to obey him. 

Ind after all this had paſt, the Queen 
uly ſacrificing all particular reſent- 

ments to the intereſt of her Crown, 

= _ Con- 


\ 
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continued her Favour, ProteRionz 
'Aſfiſtancesto the States, during! 
whole courſe of her Reign, whi 
were return'd with the greateſt d 
rence and veneration to her perf 
that was ever paid -by them to 
foreign Prince, and continues Rally 
her name in the remembrance, a 
frequently in the mouths of all fe 
of. people among them. 

After Leiceſter's departure , Pri 
CManrice was by the conſent oft 
Union choſen their Governour, 
with a reſervation to Qu. Elizabet 
and-enter*d thar Command with' 
hopes which he made good in 
execution of it for many years ; 
ving the greateſt Captain of his 
famous particularly i in the Dilciplſ* 
and Ordonnance of his Armies, a 
the ways of Fortification'by him 
invented or perfeRted , and{ince 
time imitated by all. 

But the great breath-that was 
the States in the heat of their aff 


was bythesharp Wars made by 
Ea 


2 | 
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Zliabeth upon the Spaniards at Sea 
Fathe Indies, and the Expedition of 
Tubonand Cadiz, and by the decli- 
ning-affairs of the League in France, 
for whoſe ſupport Philip the Second 
was ſo paſlionately engaged , that 

[vice he commanded the Duke of 
Parmato interrupt the courſe of his 
MF Yiories in che Low- Countreys, and 
\Fmarch into France tor the relief of 
France and Paris, which much aug- 
*4& mented the renown of this great Cap- 
tain, butas much impaired the ſtate 
of the Spanisb affairs in Flanders. For 
mm the Duke of Parma's abſence, 
Prince Maurice took in all the places 
eld by the Spaniard on t'other {ide 
the Rhine, which gave them entrance 

wto the United Provinces. 
> The Succeſſion of Henry the Fourth 
tothe Crown of France,gave a migh- 
Wy blow to the deſigns of King Philip; 
Handa much greater, the general obe- 
lence and acknowledgment of him 
upon his change 'of Religion. With 

Wttis King the States began to entera 

7 1 E 2 COn= 
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confidence arid kindneſs , and 
more by that which interceded þh 
tween him and the Queen: of Eg 
land, who had all their dependar 
during her life ; but after her deat 
King Henry grew to have greater c | 
dit than ever in the United Proving. 
ces; though upon the decay of thelf 
Spanzsh Power under the Aſcendanfi 
of this King, the States fe)l into y 
early, jealouſies of his growing tat 
creat and too near them in Flanders, 

' With the Duke of Parma died ; 
the Diſcipline, and with that, all 
Fortunes of the Spanich Arms, 
Flanders ; the frequent mutinies 
their Souldiers , dangerous in eff 
and in example, were more talkt oh 
than any other of their actions, in thiff 
chort Government of Cans fie 
Erneſt, and Fuentes, till the old di 
cipline of their Armies began to ni 
vive, and their fortunea little to 
ſpire' under the new Government 
Cardinal Albert, who came an 

. Flanders both G6vernour and Prindf 
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of the Low- Countreys, inthe head of 
a mighty Army drawn out of Ger- 
wany and Italy , to try the laſt effort 
of the Spanizh power , either in a 
proſperous War, orat leaſt 1a making 
way for a neceſlary Peace. 
by But the choice of the Arch-Duke 
WF and this new Authority, had a deeper 
WJ root and deſign than art firſt appear'd : 
for that mighty King , Philip the ſe- 
ow cond, born to ſo vaſt Poſleftions, and 
J to-ſo much vaſter Deſires ; after a 
long dream of raiſing his head inta 
£ the clouds, found it now ready to lie 
ug down in the duſt : His body broken 
with age and infirmities, his mind 
$9. with cares and diſtemper'd. thoughts, 
uy 8nd the royal ſervitude of a ſolicitous 
=$ lite;- he begun to ſee in the glaſs of 
© time and experience, the true shapes 
of all humane grearneſs and deſigns; 
end finding to what airy figures he 
I had hicherto ſacrificed his health, and 
aſe, and the good of his life, he now 
WJ urn'd his thoughts wholly to reſt 
Fad quiet, which he had never yet ale ' 
1 E 3 lowed 
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lowed either the world or himfe 
His deſigns upon Englandand his 1 
vincible Armada,had ended in ſmog 
thoſe upon France, inevents the mol 
contrary to what he had propoſed 
and inſtead of maſtering the libertigy/ 
and breaking the ſtomach of his Low 
Countrey SubjeRs,, he had loſt ſeveaiſ 
_ of his Provinces, -and held the reſt h 
. the tenure of a War, that coſt hi 
more.than they were worth. He hat 
made lately a Peace with England, ani 
defir'd it with France; and though 
he ſcorn'd it with his revolted Sb 
jects in his own name, yet he wish' 
Itin another's; and was unwilling! 
entail a quarrel upon his Son , whie 
had crofs'd his Fortunes , and buſi 
his thoughts all: the courſe of hi 
Reign. He therefore reſolved to coms 
mir theſe two defigns to the manage 
ment of Arch-Duke Albert, wil 
the ſtile of Governour and Prince 
the Low-Comuntreys; to the end thi 
if he could reduce the Provinces f 
their old ſubjeRion, he should goy . | 
| rne 
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ern them as Spanish Dominions ; 
Fthac was ance more in vain attem= 
ted, heshould by a Marriage with 
Clars Iſabella Eugenia ( King Philip $ 
beloved Daughter )rective thoſe Pro= 
vinces as a-Dowry , and become the 
Prince of them, with 2 condition 0n- 
lyof their returning to Spain, incaſe 
of 1ſabella's dying. wichour iſFue, 
King Philip beliey ed thatthe preſence 
of a 36H Prince among his Sub- 
jects, that the Birth and Cuſtoms of 
Arch- Duke Albert being a German, 
MY the generous and obliging d li{poſiti- 
f ons of 1/abe!/2, might gain further 
upon this ſtubborn people, than all 
the force and -rigor ot his former - 
| Coun! els: and atthew orlt, that they 
J wigit 2ake a Peace, it they could not 
Ja War, and without mtereſſing the 
J honour and g ceatnels of the Spanih 
| own. | 
In purfuit of this determination, 
tke a wiſe King, while he intended 
$ nothing but peace, hc made prepara- 
| ons as if he deſign'd nothing but 
- E 4, War ; 
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War; knowing that his own deſing 
of peace would {ignifie nothing , uk 
leſs he could force his enemies to des} 
fire-it roo, He- therefore ſent the 
Arch- Duke into Flanders, at the he ': 
of ſuch an Army , that believing the 
peace with France muſt be the firſt in 
order, and make way for either the 
War of Peace afterward in the Lows 
Countreys , he march'd into France, 
and took Amiens the chief City of 
Picardy , and thereby gave ſuch an; 
alarm to the French Court'as they lits 
tleexpeted, and had never received 
in the former Wars. But while Als 
bert bent the whole force of the Wat; 
upon France, till he determin'd it ing 
Peace with that Crown, Prince Mats: 
rice who had taken Groniague in the: 
time of Erze/}, now maſtered Lings 
hell, Groll, and other places in Overyſ« 
ſel, thereby adding thoſe Provin 
entire , to the body of the Uniong 
and at Albert's return into Flande 
entertain'd him with the Battel of 
Newport, won by the deſperate cous 
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of the Engiish under Sir Francs 


yery near being taken. 

* Aﬀcerthis loſs the Arch-Duke was 
F yet comforted and relieved, by the 
FJ obſequious affe&tions and obedience 
of his new SubjeRs, lo far as to re- 
ſolve upon the Siege of Offend; which 
having ſome time continued, and bee 
ingalmoſt disheartned by the ſtrength 
of the place,and invincible courage of 
the Defendants, he was recruited by 
a body of eight thouſand 1talians, 


the proſecution of this . Siege was 

J committed. He took the phaceafter 
J three years Siege, not by any want of 
J men or provitions within (the Haven 
4 and relief by Sea being open all the 
J time ;) 'bur pcrſcly for want of 
und , which was gain'd toot by 

ty till not fo much was left, as 
would hold men todefendit; a great 

J ample how i:-npollible*ris todetend 
any Town that cannot be relieved by 
m Army ſtrong enough to raiſe the 
| Sicpe. E f Prince 
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Vere, where Albert was wounded, and 


under the Marqueſs Spinola,to whom: - 
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Prince Mtrice , though bel col 
not ſave Oftend , made yet amends|y 
itsloſs, by the taking of Grave a 
' Sluyce; lo as the Spaniards gain'dli 
| tlebut the honour of the enterpriſe 
; and Phulip the Second being dead g 
bout the time of the Arch-Dukes ar 
Dutcheſles arrival in Flanders, and} 
with him the perſonal reſentment 
that War, the Arch-Duke by conſan 
of the Spanish Court, began to apph 
his thoughts wholly toa Peace; which 
another circumſtance had made mc 
neceſſary than any of thoſe alread 
mentioned. 
As the Dutch Com monwelthy 
born out of: the Sea , {o out of 
ſame Element it draws us 
ſtrength and conſideration, as 
| asafterwards its riches and greatne 
| - | For before the Revyolts, the Subjed 
af the Low-Countreys , though n&F 
ver allowed the Trade of the Ina 1 
butin the Spanisb Fleets, and una: 
Spanish Covert, yet many of the 
had in that manner made the VoÞ 
ageh 
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es, and became skilfu! Pilots,as well 
8s verſt in the ways, and ſenfible of 
the infinite gainsof that Trae. And 
I after the Union, a greater confluence 
of people falling downinto the Uni. 
+1ed Provinces, than could manage 
"their ſtock, or find employment at 
$ Land; great multitudes turn'd their 
endeavours to. Sea; and having loſt 
Kt. the Trade of Spain and the Streights, 
I fell not only into that of England, 
{France , and the Northern Seas, but 
Wventur'd upon thatof the Eaſt- Indies, 
Tat firſt with ſmall force and ſucceſs; 
2F butin courſe of time, andby the 1n- 
MRitution of an Eaſt-India Company, 
BY this came to be purſued with ſo gene. 
mlapplication of the Provinces, and 
Wo great advantage, that they made | 
theralclves maſters of moſt of the Co- 
Wh Jonics and Forts planted thereby the 
Portuguezes (10w Subjetts of Spain.) 
WI The Dutch Sca-men grew as well ac 
quainted with thoſe vaſt Seas and 
WEoalts, as with their own ; and Hoſe 
gang became the great Magazine of all 


the 
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+ the Commodities of thoſe . Ealtewi 

| Regions. _ ” 

In the Weſ#-Indies their attempt 
were neither ſo frequent nor prolpe 
rous , the Spanish plantations ther 
being too numerous and ſtrong ; by 
by their multitude of Shipping ſet ou 
with publick or private Commiſſions 
they infeſted the Seas, and began ro 
wait for, and threaten the Spanish Ins 
dian Fleets, and ſometimes to attemp 
their Coaſts in that new world(whicht 
wastotouch Spain in the molt ſenlsi 
ble part, ) and gave their Court theft 
ſtrongeſt motives to endeavour 4 
Peace, that might ſecure thoſe I res 
ſures in their way ,. and preſerve themiffc 
in Spawn, by ſtopping the iſſue of tholat 
valt ſums - which were continually 
tranſmitted to entertain the Low 
Country Wars, _— 
Theſe refpeRts gave the firſt riſe tt 

a Ireaty of Peace , the © propolati 
whereof came wholly from the 'Spa*ſ® 
#iards; and the very mention -ot 4 


[- could hardly at fir{t be faſtacd upetlfh 
1 Py F. 
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the States; nor could they ever be 
W-evail'd with to make way for any 
negotiation by a ſuſpenſion of Arms, 
Jl the Arch-Duke had declared, he 
rould treat with them as with free 
Provinces, upon whom, neither he 
or Spain had any pretence. How- 
wer, the affair was purſued with ſo 
much art and induſtry on the 'Arch- 
dukes part, and with fo paſhonate 
defires of the Spanish Court, to end 
this War, that they were content to 
Wireat it at the Hagne, the ſeat of the * | 
Kates-General; and for the greater 
thonour and better conduct of the 
Yvhole buſineſs, appointed the four 
chief Miniſters of the Arch-Dukes, 
etheir Commilfioners_to attend and 
purſue it there ; who. were. their 
JCGmp-Maſter General Spino/a, the 
Wrefident of the Counſel, and the 
ogtvo Secretaries of State and of War 
lh Flanders. 
#9 On the other fide, in Holland, all - | 
-paces towards this Treaty were -| 
lade wich great coldneſs and arro- 
& BS 7 Bances 


{ . of thele returns. For the proſperomy 4 
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cance, raiſing punctilioug difficul in | 
upon every word of the Arch-Dukeyll 
Declaration of treating them as Free 
Provinces,and upon Spain s Ratihe . 
tion of that form ; and forcing the | 
to ſend Expreſſes into Spain upon eve; 
ry occaſion, and roattend the leng 


ſucceſs of their Armsat Land, in the 
courſe of above thirty years War, and 
the mighty growth of their Naw 
power, and (under that proteCtion) df 
their Trade, had madethe whole bg 
dy of their Militia both at Land. and 
Sea, averſe from this Treaty, as well 
as the greateſt part of the people 
whole inveterate hatred againſt Spaih 
was {ti as fierce as ever; and who 
had the hopes or difpoſitiohs of rals 
fing their Fortunes by the Way 
whereof they had fo many and prep 
examplcs among them. 

But there was atthe bottom, ſo 
foreign, and another dom«{tick cons 
fideration , which made way tor thi 


Treaty,more thanallthoic; _ 
t 
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that were the common theams , or 
{ thanall the Ofticesof the neighbour- 
S Princes, who concerned themſelves 
in this affair , either from intereſt of 

F their own , or the deſires of ending a 
3 War which had ſo long exerciſed in a 
-mannerthe Arms of all Chriſtendom 
upon the Stage of the Low-Countreys: 
The greatnels of the Spanish Monar- 
chy, to formidable under Charles the 
Fiſh and Philip the Second, began 
now to decline by the valt deſignsand 
unfortunateevents of ſo many ambi=- 


fide, the affairs of Henry the Fourth 


height and felicity, after having at- 
chieved ſo many adventures with in- 
credible conſtancy and valour, and 
ended all his Wars in a Peace with 
Spain. The Dutch imagin'd that the 
hot ſpirits of the French could. not 


and that to prevent it at home, it 
| ®ight be neceſſary for that King to 
| give it them abroad; that no enter- 


priſe 


tious Counſels : and on the other 


of France were now at the greateſt 


continue long without ſome exerciſe ; 


- 
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priſe lay ſo convenient for him; 4 
* thatupon Flanders, which had anci 
ently been part of the Galick Nationg 
and whoſe firſt Princes derived a 
held of the Kings of France. Beſides 
they had intimations- that Hemry'th 
Fourth was taken up'in great prepars 
tions of War, which they doubre@ 
would at onetime or other tall on that! 
ſide., atleaſt if they were invited by® 
any greater decays of the Spanisy 
power in Flanders: And they knew 
very well, they should lie as much # 
the mercy of ſuch a Neighbour & 
France, as they had formerly dong 
of ſuch a Maſter of Spam. For the. 
Spanish power in Flanders was ted by. 
Treaſures that came by long and pe# 
rilous voyages out of Spain; by 
Troops drawn either from thence, off 
from Italy or Germany, with much cas 
ſualty, and more expence :their Ter® 
ritory of the ten Provinces was (mallyy 2 
andawed by the neighbourhood an# Ve! 
| jealouſtes- both of | England an@ 
| France. Butit France were once (eh 
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fter of Flanders, the body of that 
Empire would be fo great, and ſoen- 

F.tire, ſoabounding in people, andin 
riches, that whenever they found or 
made an occaſion of invaging the 
United Provinces, they had no hopes 

of preſerving themſelves by any op- 

þtion or diverſion : and theend of 

JF their mighty reliſtances againſt Spain 

F was to have no maſter; and not to 

© change one for another,as they should 

F do in this cale : therefore the moſt 

4 intelligent among their Civil Mint- 

& ſters thought it ſatelt, by a Peace to 

Þ give breaih to the Arch- Duke's and 

Spanisb power, and by that means'to 

© leſſenthe invitation of the Arms of 

_ France into Flanders under fo great a 

| King. 

| For what was domeſtique, the cre- 

| dit and power of Prince © Maurice 

built at firſt upon that of his Father, - 

& but much raiſed by his own perſonal 

| vertues and qualities, and the ſucceſs 

& of his Arms, was now grown ſo bigh 

I (the Prince being Governour- or 

w Stadt- 
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Stadtholder of four of the Province? 
and two of his Coulins of the othey? 
three), that fcveral of the St "= 
headed by Barnvelt , Penſioner g I 
Holland, and a man ot great abilitg 
and authority among them, becat 
jealous of the Prince's power, an 
pretended to fear the growrh of it 0 


” 


- 
- by 
= £4 _T 


. an abſolute Dominion : They kney + 
it-would increaſe by the continuangh| q 
of a War, which was wholly mang} | 


ged by the Prince ; and thought tay ,, 
in-a Peace it would diminish, ' and | 
give ay 6 to the authoric oy of Ciwl 
Power: Which dil|poſed tie wh P 
party to deſirerhe Treaty, and toa&y z4 
vance the progreſs 8nd ifſue of it þ 

all their afliltances. And theſe dun gg 
rent humors f{lirring in the w_ 
the States, with almoſt equal ſtrengliÞ' 
and vigor, the nepociation of a Pea 
came to be eluded afrer long deba q 4 
and infinite endeavours; breaking Wh by 
appcarance upon the points __ wo | 
on, and the luvdian Trade; 'þ 
came to knit again, and —_— in'l of 
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IF Truce of twelve years, dated in the 
, year 1609. whereof the molt eſlenti- 
FF al points were , the Declaration ot 
bY treating with them as Free Provinces ; 
F the cef{ation of all as of hoſtility on 
th ſides during the Truce, the en- 
Joyment, for that ſpace ,- of all that 
Feach party poſſels'd at the time of the 
J Treaty ; that no new Fortification 
thould be raiſed on either ſide; and 
that free Commerce should be reſto- 
red on all parts in the ſame manner as 
it was before the Wars. 
And thus the State of the United 
Provinces came to beacknowledged as 
ifree Commonwealth by their anct 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mt Maſter, havine before been treat= / 


{ ces of Europe, in frequent Embaſſies 
md Negotiations. Among which, a 
cular preference was given to the 

lxh Crown, whoſe Embaiſador 

| Seſſion and Vore in their Counſel 
x of Stare , by agreement with Queen 
i Elizabeth, and in acknowledoment 
q * thoſe great aſfiſtances , which gave 
lite 


| ed ſo by moſt of the Kings and Prin- 
| 


. 
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| life to their State when it was-upl 
the point of expiring : Thought 
Dutch pretend that priviledge y 
given to the Embaſlador by virtue 
the poſſeſſion, this Crown hac 
the Briel, Flushing , and Ramekiy 
and thatit was to ceaſe upon the rel 
tution of thoſe Towns , and repay 
ment of thoſe Sums lent by wlll 
Queen. + 

In the very time of treating thi 
Truce, a League was concluded bat 
tween Henry the Fourth of Frandifit 
and the States, for as hey! 
Peace, if it came to be concluded x 
in cafe of its failing, for aſſiſtance 
one another, with ten thouſand m 
on the King's part, and five thonſa 
on the States. Nor did that 
make any difficulty of continuing 
two Regiments of Foot , and wlll 
hundred Horſe in the. States Servt 
at his own charge, after the Tru 
which he had maintained for ſevt 
years beforeit ;. omitting no provi 
ons that might tye that State to his 
FeLCng” 
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ereſts, and make him at preſent Arbi- 
wot the Peace, and for the future of 
War, 15 the Truce should come 
*5 be broken, or to expire of it ſelf, 
By what has been related, it will 
wlily appear , that no State was ever 
mn with ſtronger throws, or-nurſt 
| with harder fare, or inur'd to 
eater labours or. dangers in the 
ole courſe of its youth ; which 
te circumſtances that uſually make 
frong and healthy bodies: . and fo 
this h2s proved , having never chad 
tore than one Diſeaſe break out, in 
he ſpace of ninety three years, which 
7 be accounted the age of this 
te, reckoning from the Union of 
echt , enter'd by the Provinces in 
If59. But this Diſeaſe, like thoſe of 
Seed or Conception in a natufal 
body, though ir firſt appear'd in Bar- 
wel's-time, breaking out upon the 
potiations with Spain, and ſeem- 
toend with his death (who was be- 
ded. not many years after) ; yet 
Wt ever fince continued lurking = 
eh 
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the vEins of this State, 'and appeanig 
upon all Revolutions, that ſeemtok 
vour the predominancy of the onet 
other humor in the body ; and ung 
the names of the Prince of Oranpigh 
and the Arminiay party , has ey 
madethe weak {ide of this State; 
whenever their period comes, © 
prove the occaſion of their fall. 13 
The ground of this name of Avſf y 
minian was » that whilſt Barnevelll.y 
party accuſed thoſe of the Prince y 
Orange's , as being careleſs of thaiff v 
Liberties, ſodearly bought,as devollff je 
to the Houſe of Orange, and diſpale or 
tothe admiſſion of an abſolute Pridf ne 
Cipality, and in order thereuntollf w 
promoters of a perpetual War will z6 
Spain: So thoſe of the Princes path th, 
accuſed the others,” as leaning Wl 
and looking kindly upon their le 
Servitude, and relishing the SpaWſhr: 
ards both in their politicks , byMCi: 
eagerly affeRting a Peace 'with ye 
Crown ; and in their Religion Wn 
being generally ,drminians (v | 


2 
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was eſteemed the middle part © be. 
'rween the Calviniſt and the Roman 
*Religion). And beſides theſe mutual 
-reproaches, the two parties haveever 
wlued themſelves upon the aſſenting, 
-oneof the true and purer Reformed 
Religion ; and the other, of the 
ruer and freer Liberties of the State. 
T” The Fortunes of this Common- 
wealth that have - hapned in their 
I Wars or Negotiation nce the Truce 
with Spain , and what circumſtances 
if oraccidents both abroadand at home 
Wh ferv'd to cultivate their mighty 
W xrowth, and conſpired tothe great- 
nels wherein they appear'd to the 
world.in the beginning of the year 
x665. - being not dnly the ſubjeR of 
therelations , but even the obſervati-- - 
onof this preſent age; T $hall either 
kave as more obvious , andlefsneceſ- 
kry/to the account I intend of the - 
EmilGovernment of -this Common- 
wealth : or elſe reſerve them till the | 
lime vein of {cifure or humor invite 
Fne-to continue this deduGtion to the 
pre- 
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_ time, the affairs of this St 
aving been complicated with all} 
variety and memorable revolutig 
both of aRions and counſels, thi 
have fince happened in the reſt 1 
Chriſtendom. £ 
In the mean time I will cloſe 
Relation with an event,which arriy 
ſoon after the concluſion of x 
- Truce, and had like to have brok 
it within the year, if not prevented 
the offices of the neighbour-Princ 
but more by a change of humor in thy 
United States, conſpiring to the 
ſervation of the new-reſtored Pet 
in theſe parts of the world. | 
In the end of the year 1609. d 
the Duke of Cleves and Fuliers, wi 
out Heir-male,leaving thoſe Dutch 
to the pretenſions of his Daughte 
whoſe right the Duke of Brandenti 
and Niewburg poſſeſſed themlſelve 
ſuch parts of thoſe Territories as 
firſt could invade ; each of them} 
tending right to the whole Int 
tance. Brandenburg ſecks proted 
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| and favour to his Title , from the 
United Provinces ; Nieuburg from. 
Arch-Duke Albert , and from Spaen. 
The Arch-Duke newly reſpiring 
from ſo loag a War, had no deſire to 
intereſs himſelf in this Quarrel, fur- 
ther than the care that the Dutch 
puld not take advantage of it; and 
der pretext of aſliſting one of. the 
ties, ſeiz'd upon ſome of thoſe Do- 
minions tying contiguous to their 
i own. The Dutch were not ſo equal, 
nor content to loſe ſo fair an occaſion, 
and ſurprized the Town of Fuliers 
\ (though pretending only to keep it 
till the parties agreed). And believin 
that Spair, after having parted with 
ſo much inthe late Truce, toend a 
quarrel of their own, would not ven= 
ture the breach of it upon a quarrel of 
their Neighbours. Bur the Arch- 
Duke, having firſt taken his meaſures 
vith Spain, and foreſeeing the cone. 
quence of this affair, reſolved to 
fenturethe whole State of Flanders 
anew War, rather than ſuffer ſuch 


F "an 
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an increaſe of Power 'and Dom , 
to the States. And thereu bor fi {4 


the behalt of the Duke o 


requires from them the reſtitution 
Tuhers; and upon their- artificiy 
and dilatory: Anſwers , immediati 


draws his. Forces together, and vt 
an Army under the command of 4 
»0ls, marches towards Fuhers (w 
theStateswerein ao care 'of-;- as 


provided for a bold defence) ;- 


makes a ſudden turns and fits de ; U 
before Weſel ,  withſach a terror 
ſurprize to the Inhabirancs, ;that! 


carries the Town before the' D 


could-come into their afſiſtance.'M 


ſel 'was-a ſtrong Town upon: 
Rhine, which the- Duke of Bra 

- burg pretended togas belonging to 
; Dutchy of Cleve ;/ but the.Citi 


held- at -at: this time: 3s 40; Jmpg 
Town, and.under proteQtion! off 


Dutch, who amazed at this ſndi 


and bold att-mpt of Spinola, 


made him Maſter of- a Paſs that 


fair for any further. Ipyaſion uf 
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their Provinces (eſpecially thoſe on 
th other fide the Rhine), engage the- / 
Offices ' of both the Engiish and 
French Crowns, to mediate ani A | 
xement , which. at Tength they 
conclude, ſo as neither party should 
on any. pretence draw their For- 
into any parts of theſe Dutchies... | 
hus the Arch-Duke having by 
he fondneſs of Peace, newly made 
22 Truce upon conditions impoſed 
-by the Dutch; now by the reſolu- 
$tion ' of making War , obtains a 
"Peace upon the very Terms propos 
ed by himſelf, and by Spain. An 
event of great inſtru&ion and ex- 
i ample: ,} how dangerous it ever 
q proves for weak Princes to call in 
ter to their aid, which makeg 
them a prey to their Friend inſtead 
-of their enemy; how the only time 
"of making an advantagious Peace, 
F-when \your” enemy. deſires -it, 
and when you are in the beſt con= 
*Gtion of purſuing a War : and 
I, F 2 how 
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how vain a counſel it is to avoids 
War by yielding any point of Intgs 
reſt or Honour ; which does buy 
invite new Injuries, encourage Eng 
mics, and dishearten Friends. | 


| CHAP. II. 
| Of their Government. 
| Tf is evident by what has been dif- 


courſed in the former Chapter 
vconcerning the Riſe. of this Stare 
(which is to be dated from the Uni- 
on of Utrecht), that it cannot pro= 
"perly be ſtileda Commonwealth, bur 
is cather a Confederacy of Seven So- 
F vereign Provinces united together for 
_ common and mutual defence, 
FJ without any dependance one upon 
4 theother. But to diſcover the ons 
1} of their Government from the firſt 
I fprings and motions, it mult be ta- 
ken yer into ſmaller pieces, by which 
| twill appear, that each of theſe Pro= 
vinces, is likewiſe compoſed of many 
2} little States or Cities , which have 
by feveral marks of Sovereign Power 
vithin themſelves, and are not ſub- 
oF 1eX to the Sovereignty of their Pro- 
Ty Nance; not being concluded in mas 
"8 "y things by the majority , but only 
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by the univerſal concurrence of ve 

ces in the Provincial-States. Ford "* 
the States-General cannot make we | 
or Peace, orany new Alliance, or 
vies of Money without the conſenk 
of every Province ; ſo cannot 
States-Provincial conclude: any. « 
thoſe points without the conſent x 
each of the Cities, that by their o 
ſtitution hasa yoicein that A | 
And though in many Ciult cauſe 
there lies an Appeal from the com» 
mon Judicatureof the Cities to tlie 
Provincial ( :ourts of Juſtice ; yet. 1 
Criminals there lics none at all; not} 
can theSovereignty of a Provinces efs 
erciſe apy Judicature, ſeize upon any] * 
Offender, or pardon any Offend 
within the Juriſdi&ion of a City, off 
execute any common Reſolution 9 
Law, but by the Juſtice and Office 
of the Ciryi it ſelf. By this a certa 
Sovereignty in each City is diſcernet 
the chief marks whereof are, Wy. 
power of exerciſing Judicature , 
vying of Money , and —y 
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; - and Peace : for the. other of Cotning 
2 Money, is neither in particular Cities, 
TJ or Provinces , but in the generality 
—of.the Union:by common Agree» 


ment. 
The main ingredients therefore in- 
tathe compoſition of this Srate, are 
the freedom of the Ciries,. the Sove- 
Wrignty of the Provinces , the Agree= 

4 ments or Conſtitutions of the Unis 
I on,- and the authority of-the Prin- 
"| ces of Orange; which make the or- 
4 der I shall tollow-in theaccount in- 
& tended of this Government. Bur 
"whereas the ſeveral Provinces in the 
Union, and the ſeveral Cities in cach 
Province, asthey have in their orders 
and conſtitution ſome particular dif- 

{Þ ferences, as well as a general reſem< 
blance , and the account of each dis 
ſtintly would ſwell this Diſcourſe 
outof meaſure and to little purpoſes 
Ishall confine my ſelf to the account 

$ * Holland as the richeſt , ſtrongeſt; 
oy md of moſt authority among the 
Frovinces , and of Amſterdam, as that 

F 4 which: 
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which has the. ſame Preeminences | 
mong the Cites. 4 
The Sovereign Au'#- 
Government thority of Amſterdam, | 
Pp 4 conſiſts in the Decregy: : 
4 _ or Reſults of their Sw 
nate, which is compoſed of fix amy 
thirty men, by whom the Juſtice 
adminiltred, according tothe ancig 
forms, in the names of Officers 
places of Judicature, But moneys an | - 
levied by arbitrary refolutions and 
proportions, *according to what aps Þ | 
pears convenient or neceſſary upon} 
the change or emergency of occalis {| /, 
ens. Theſe Senators are for that} ' 
_ lives, and the Senate was anciently} | 
choſen by the voices of the richet} :, 
Burghers or Freemen of the- City J ' 
who upon thedeath of a Senator ma}; 
together either in a Church, a MarJ « 
ker, or fome other place ſpacious #f c 
/ 
e 
x 


d 
Fl 2% x 
Ls 4 


nough to receivetheir numbers; 
there made an eleRion of the pe 
to ſucceed, by the majority. of vary. 


4 


ces. But about a hundred andthif 
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| or forty yearsago, when the Towns 
TJ of Holland began to increaſe in cir- 
I cuit, and in people, fo as theſe fre- 
J quent Aſſemblies grew into danger of 
| tumult and diſorders upon every oc+ 
Ealion , by reaſon of their number 
and contention : This eleQion of 
Senators came by the reſolution of 
The Burghers, in one of their general 
4 Aflemblies, to be devolved for ever - 
| vpon the ſtanding-Senate at that 
time; ſoas ever ſince, when any one 
- of their number dies, a new one is 
choſen by the reſt of the Senate, with- 
"out any intervention of the other 
Burghers; which makes the Govern- * 
ment a fort of Oligerchy, 'and very 
different from a popular Governs 
ment, as it is generally eſteemed by 
thoſe who paſhng_ or living in theſe 
Countreys, content themſelves with 
common Obſervations or Inquiries. 
' Andthis reſolution of the Burghers 
either was agreed upon, or followed 
by general conſent or example, abour 
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lame time, in all the Towns of 
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the Province, though with ſome di 
ference.in number of their Senarobll «| 

By this Senate are choſen the chie 
Magiſtrates of the Town, . which 
the Burgomaſters and the Eſche - 
The Burgomaſters of ; _Lonfterdani q 
four, whereof three are choſene\ 
year; ſoasoneof them ſtays in of 
two years ; but the three laſt cho : 
are called the Reigning-B Z "Mme 1 
ſters for that year ,.. 506 Wy 
rurns, after the firſt three thonkh Y 
| for ſolong aftera newEleQion, t ht | 

Burgomaſter of the year before pres 
fides; in which time 'ris ſuppoſed the 
* "new ones will grow inſtructed in bs 

forms and duties of their Office, 
acquainted withthe ſtate of rhe City] 
affairs. - 

The Burgomaſters are choſen by 
moſt yoices of all thoſe perſons in 
Senate who have been either Bu 
maſters or Eſchevins; andthetr 7 | 
thority reſembles. that of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen in our Cities 
They repretent the Dignity of Þ 

Goverl 
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Government, and do the honour of 
*F the City opon all occalions : They 
'8 diſpoſe of all under- offices that fall in 

- their time; andifſue out all Moneys 
out of the common Stock or Treas 
fire, judging alone what is neceſſary 
forthe ſatety, convenience,or dignity 
fthe City.. They keep the Key of 
the Bank of Amſterdam (the common 

$ Treaſure of ſo many Nations), which 

| isnever opened without the preſence . 
| of one of them + and'they inſpect and 

'purſue all the great publick Works of 
] the City , as the Ramperts and Stadt= 
| 
] 


| houſe, now almoſt finished with ſo 
great Magnificence, and ſo vaſt Ex-. 


pence, 
«This Office is a charge of the: 
. greateſt Truſt, Authority, and/ Digs 
4 nity; and fo much the greater, by 
FJ - not being of profit or advantage, but 
$ only asa way to other conſtant Em= 
JS ployments in the City that are ſo. The | 
Salary of a Burgomaſter' of Amftere * 
J 4 is bur five hundred Gilders a | 
\ year, though there are Offices worth. | 
ad F 6 __- ane 
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_ five thouſand in their diſpoſal; 4 I | 


pw 


en money upon ſuch occaſiong,” 


ha none of them known to have tw} 


which would loſe all their Credit in |. 
the Town, and thereby their For} 


tunes by any publik Employmen 
They are obliged to no ſort of Ex 
| pence, more than ordinary mod 

- Citizens, in their Habits,their At 


{ dance, their Tables, or any part'of® ; 


ublick occaſions waited on by men! 
in.Salary from the Town ; and whats: 
| everFeaſts they make upon ſolemny 
| days, or forthe entertainment of any 
Princes or Foreign Miniſters, the* 
chargeis defrayedout of the common? 
| Treafure z but proportioned by th 
| own dijſcretion., At other times they 
| appear inall places with the ſimplicity 
| and modeſty of other private Citls 
| zens. When the. Burgomaſters Ot# 
fice expires, they are of courſe dy 


| their Domeſtick. They are upon all | T 


poſed into the other Charges or Em T 


ployments of the Town, which. are 
| very mary and beneficial ; unleſs the 


| 
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loſe their Credit with the Senate, by 
"any want of diligence or fidelity in 
thediſcharge of their Office, which 
I fldom arrives. 
{ The Eſchevins are the Court of 
Juſtice in every Town. They are at- - 
Amſterdam nine in number, of which 
enarechoſen annually, but two of 
ie preceding year continue in office, 
4 A double number is named by the Se- 
4 nate, outof which the Burgomaſters 
' now chuſe,, as the Prince of Orange 
& didin the former Conſtitution. They 
Þ we Sovereign Judges in all Criminal . 
4 cauſes. In Civil, after acertain value, 
&F there lies Appeal to the Court of Ju- 
|| ftice of the Province. Butthey paſs 
ſentence of Death upon no man, 
þ| vithour firſt adviſing with the Bur- 
LI gomaſters; though atter that form is 
-þ paſt, they proceed themſelves,and are 


bot bound to follow the Burgama« 

I ſters opinion, but areleft totheir own; 

164 This being only a care or favour of ſu- 

repererogation to the life of man, 

which is ſoon cut off, and never to 
1 'F 8 F 7 be ' 


} 
j 


| RI _ 
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- Hon, (and vindicates them upon'd 


- Servant of the Senate and the Burg 
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be retrieved or made amends for” 
Under theſe ſovereign Magiſtrats * 
the chief ſubordinate Officers of tþ 
Town are the Treaſurers, who receiy 
and iſſue out all moneys that are '0 
perly the Revenues or Stock-of 
City ; The Scout who takes care' 
the Peace, ſeizes all Criminals, at 
ſees the Sentences of Juſtice execut 
and whoſe Authority is like that of 
Sheriff in a County with us; 'or'#$; 
Conſtable m a Parish- "The P, l 
who is a Civil Law yer, A he 
Cuſtoms, an ers and Priviled$3 
esof the Town, concerning whidlify 
einforaſthe! Magiſtracy upon oct 


FT. 

" 

"FE 

F* 

1 
j 

} 


es with "other Towns : Het 


maſters, delivers their Meſlag 
makes their Harangycs upory all pt * « 
lick occaſions, and is not unlike t 
R ecorder in one of our Towns, ; 

In the C ity of Amſterdam 1 1s 
famous Bank, which 1s the gred 
Treaſure citherrealor imaginas ſs 
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"# known uy where in the world. 
I The place of it isa great vault under 
*the Stadthouſe , made ſtrong with all 
the circumſtances of Doors and 
Tocks;. and other appearing cautions 
ffafety that can be: And 'tis certain, 
t whoever is carried to ſee the 
ank, Shall never fail to find the, ap- 
wrance of a mighty real Treaſure, - 
"in Bars of Gold and Silver, Plate and 


nite Bags of Metals, - which are 


ippoſed to be all Gold and Silver, 
id may beſo for oughtI know. But: 


I he Burgomaſters ' having the 
Tin Sion of this Sr Be SR 
bf ever taking a. particular account of 
Ef what iſſues in and out, fromage to 
| ie, 'tisumpoſhble to make any cats 
Fi alation , or gueſs what proportion - 

<1 real Trealare may hold to the 
edit of it. Therefore the ſecurity 
wIotie Bank lies not only.in the effects 
Maxare init, but in the Creditof. the 
le Town or State of Amſterdam, 
le Stock and Revenuc is equal to 
8 of ſome Kingdoms ; and who 
Are 


- 
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are bound to make good all money ” 


that are brought into their Bank: . 
Tickets or Bills hereof make all the 
uſual great Payments that are madg# 
between manand man in the Town) 
and not only in moſt other laces g 
the United Provinces , but in may 
other Trading-parts of the world.s 
as this Bank is properly a rol 
cash , where every man lod 
money, becauſe he eſteems it ' | 
| andeaſier paid inand'out , than ifs 
Fwy in bh CO at home: K [ 
the Bank is ſo om paying an "I 
tereft for what oe RY 1 
that money in the Bank is worth : 
m 
T 


ſomething more in common F 
-ments, than what runs current i 
Coin from hand to hand+- no off 
money paſſing in the Bank , but i 
the ſpecies of Coig the beſt knowh 


the no aſcertain'd, and the molt; fo 
4 
4 


nerally current in all parts 'of 
higher as well as the lower Germs 

The Revenues of Amſterdam | 
out of the conſtant Exciſe upe 
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J : of Commodities bought and 
ww within the Precin&: or out of 
; "the Rents of thoſe Houſes or Lands 
$ that belong in common to the City : 
orout of certain Duties and Impoſi- 
tions upon every houſe, toWards the 
wes of Charity, and the Repairs, or 
dornments, or Fortifications of the 
lace: | or elle out of extraordinary 
FTevies conſented to. by the Senate, 

I jor-furnishing their part of. the pub- - 
4 li Chinyeaben is agreed to by their 
4 Deputies 1in the Provincial-States, for 
$ the uſe of the Province: or by the 
I Deputies of the: States of Holand in 
F theStates General, for ſupport of the 
| Union. And all theſe payments are 

$4 made into one common Stock of the 
Town, not as many of ours are into 
hat of the Parish, ſo as attempts may 
&f be eaſier made at the calculations of 
their whole Revtnue : And I have 
nerd it affirmed , that what is paid 
Sotell kinds to publick uſes of the 
tes-General, the Province of Am- 


mM, amounts to above ſixteen 
4 hundred 
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hundred thouſand pounds ſterling 
year. But I enter intono computati 
ons,nor give theſe for any thing many 
than what T have heard from-mat 
who pretended to make ſuch enqui 
ries, which L confeſs I did not. ? 
certain , that in no Town, Strengt 
Beauty, and Convenience , are bett 
-provided for, .nor with more unlia 
red expence than in this,- by the ma 
nificence of their publick Building 
as Stadthouſe and Arſenals ; the num 
ber and ſpaciouſneſs', as well as'ordatF; 
and revenues of their many Hoſp 
fals ; the commodiouineſs of the 
Canals running through the chit] 
Streets of paiſage ;- the mighty} 
- ſtrength of their Baſtions and R ms ol 
parts ;- and the neatneſs as well-#84 
convenience of their Streets, {o far 
can be compaſled in fo great a contilifp; 
ence of induſtrious people : allwhiath 
could never be atchieved without 
charge much' exceeding what ſe 
roportioned to the Revenue of 
ingle Town. 


» 
, 
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0 The Senate chuſes the - Government 
Deputics, which are ſent xthary - 
Fm this Ciry to 'the Holland. 

Wes of Holand , the * 

| wereignty whereof © is repreſented 
y Deputies of the 'Nobles | and 
byns, compoſing nineteen Voices; 
which the Nobles have only the 
t, and the Cities eighteen, accord- 

ig to thenumber of thoſe which are 
alled Stemms: the other Cities and 

I Towns of the Provirice having no 
FF yoice in the Srates, Theſe Cities were 
Wieinally but fix, Dort ', Haerlem, 


Leyden, Amſterdam, and Ter 


jw. But were increaſed *by Princ 
FIhem of Naſſaw,' to the number 
þ eighteen, by the addition of Rox-- 


tndam, Gorcum, Schedam, Schonoven, 


Jiri, Alcmar, Horn, Enchuſen, Edam, - \ 
Bl Coninckdam, Medeniblick, and Per- 
Sure. This makes as great an ine+ 
Siuity in the Government of the 

vince , by ſuch a ſmall City as 
Wmeren havingan equal voice in the 
Wincial-States of Cdmſterdans 
| (which 
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(which pays perhaps half of all chap} 
ges of the Province), as ſeems to bein | 
| theStates-General by ſo ſmall a Priw' 
vince as Overyſſe} having an equal 
voice in the States-General with thas} 
of Holland, which contributes moi 
than half tothe general charge of x 
Union. But this was by ſome Wi 
ters of that Age interpreted ta, 
done by the Prince's Authority ,; 
leſlen _ es Noyes. 9nd , 
lance that of the greater Cities, by tha 
Voices of the ſmaller , whoſe 46, Jn 1 
dances were eafterto be gained and (aF; 
cured. . ...: þ 
.\ The Nobles, though they are te 
in this Province, yetare not repreſent}, 
_ tedbyall cheir number, but by eight y 
_ ornine, whoas Deputies from thay 
Body have Seſſion jn the States-Pray 
vincial; and who, when one amay 
them dies , chuſe another to ſucce 
him. Though they have altogetl 
but one Voice equal to the ſma 
Town; yet they are very conlig 
able in the Government, by poi 


# 
p 


LY) 
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| fog many of the beſt Charges both 
f Civil and Military, by having the di- 
T te&Rion of all the Ecclefiaſtical Reve- 
"ove that was ſeized by the State upon 
the change of Religion ; and by ſend- - 
Lgtheir Deputies to all the Counſels 
th of the Generalty and the Proe 

ce, and by the nomination of one 
unſellor inthe two great Courts of 
Juſtice. They give their Voice firſt 


1 the Aſſembly of the States, and 

dy a great weight to the buſineſs 

ion. The Penſioner of 

»dis ſcated with them, delivers 
Voice for them, and aſſiſts atall 

4h the Aſſembly. He is properly,burt 
F{ Miniſter or Servant of the Provitice, 
| "y his place or rank is behind all 
qibeir Deputies, but he has always 
great credit , becauſe he is perperual, 
or ſeldom "diſcharged ; though of 
mae he ought to be choſen'or renew- 
W'eye h year. He has place in 
Wthe ſeveral Aﬀemblies of rhe Pro- 
t andin the States propoſes all 
Ends affairs, 


Deliberations. before they come ._ . | 
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affairs,gathers the opinions,and for Ir 
or digeſts the reſolutions.z. prets 
ing likewiſe, apower not to conic W 
any very important affair by plur al 
of voices, when he judges in hisg 2 
ſcience he ought not-t9 do | it, 
that-it. will be of ill conſequat 
prejudice to the Province, He tt 
Wes one of, their i cone Dep 


SS ©3a% 


ies Chat p 
+ f the Burgam 
{and the, Penliqner, are A, | 


71 The St res of Hol 
Seſhon inthe Courtar.the e Hague, 
afemble ordinarily fqur timesa 
in February, Tune,September, 2ndd 
vember, In the former Selliangy 
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govide for the filling up of all vacant 
tharges, and for. renewing the Farms 
aafallthe ſeveral Taxes , and for con- 
Jultiog, about any. matters that con= 
em either the general good of the 
qvince , orany partopg dere 
janſing between the Towns, But 
November they meet purpoſely tq 
plye upon the continuance of the 
wee which falls to: the share of 
FProvincethe following year, ac- 
ding to; what may. have been a- 
xed upon b 65S 34kOW of. the 
tes- General , | 2s neceſſary for the 

port of the State,or BE 
For .extraordinary, occaligns, they 
Wconvoked by a Counſelcalled the 
Grommitteerde Racden, .or the Come 
whoned Counſellors, whoare pro- 
ly a Counſel of, State, of the Prot: 


We, compoſed of ſeveral Deputies, 
efrom the Nobles ; Gay Kal jets 
he chief Towns. ; and but one 
m; three of the: ſmaller Towns, 
+ of: the - three chufing, him by 


is. . And. this: Counſel fits can- 
p | ſtantly 


* 
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+ Nantly at the Hague, and both propg 
fes tothe Provincial-States at their 
traordinary Aſſemblies,the matrerg| 
deliberation, and executes their reſt 
Jutions. bs =. 
In the®Kſſemblies, though alls 
equal in voices, andany one hind 
arefult; yetit ſeldom happens, 4 
that united by one common bond 
intereſt, and having all one comn 
good, 


' clear and from 


rrivate patſions or intere! 8 
naller pa ſeldom contefts hard 

ong., what the greater agrees' 
hen the Deputies of the States 

gree in opinion, they ſend ſome 
ir | number to their reſpec 

Towns, propoſing the affair and WIN 

reaſons alledged, and defiring c 

from them to conclude ; which 

dom fails, if the neceſſity or utility 

evident: If it be more intricat 


ſuffers delay , the States adjou 
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chatime, as admits the return of 


| the Deputies to their Towns; 
where their influence and intereſt, 
a0 
the i Provincial Aſſemblies, make the 
p ofenc of the Cities eaſier gain'd. | 
Beſides 'the States and Counſel 
mtion'd ; the Province has like- 
ſk, a Chamber of accounts, who 
b a ve the general Revenues of the 
rovince : And beſides this Truſt, 
y have the abſolute diſpoſition of 
ancient Demeſne. of Holland, 
out giving any. account to the 
ates of the Province. Only at times, 
ther upon uſual intervals, or upana 
hty of money, the States call up- 
ſabre Os of two or three 
oo thouſand Crowns, or more, 
i + faks preſt , or conceive the 
[v rtobe grown rich , beyond 


Lt 
=p 


| is Lpporcicne to the general 
increaſi oO the eaſe and for= 
rlo 


: s of thoſe ns whocompoſe 
tThe States + Holland diſpoſe of 
be Charges to men grown aged in 


G their 


d the impreſſions of 'the Debates in _ 


\ 


— 
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their Service, and who have pal 
through moſt of the Employma 
of State with the eſteem of prudan 
and integrity ; and Tuch perſonsfi 
-here an honourable and prbfirableys 
treat. y, 
Theſe Provinces of Holland: a 
Zeatand', as they uſed formerlyi 
.have one Governour in the time: 
the Houſe of Burgundy and Aſtra 
fo they have long had, one comma} 
Judicature, which is exerciſed by ral 
Courts of Juſtice, each of them cot» 
mon to both the Provinces. They” 
is compoſed of twelve Counſellan: 
nirie of Holland, arid three of ZW 
land, of whom the Governour oft 
Provinces is the head ; by the 
conſtitution uſed to preſide whitht* 
ever he pleaſed , and to namealll 
Counſellors except one , who 
choſen by the Nobles. - This Q 
Fudges without appeal in all criti 
cauſes, but in civil there lies ap 
tcorheotner Court, which 1s ca" 
the Brgh Counſel, from which ” 


+ 


"> 
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4 (no appeal , but only by Petition to 
®xhe States of the Province for arevili- 
on: When theſe judge theres area- 
\hay forit ,*they grant Letters Patents , 
| t that purpole, naming fome Syn- 


Gques out of the Towns, who being 
added ro the Counſellors of the two 
I former Courts, reviſe and judge the 
| uſe in the laſt Teſort. And this 
i courſe ſeems to have been inſtirured 
by way of ſupply or imitation of the. 
of Chamber of Mechlin, ro which, .be- 
4. fore the Revolt of the Provinces, 
there lay an appeal by way of reviſt- 
&y.00, from all or moſt of the Provincial 
Courts of Juſtice, as there ſtill doth in 
\the Spanish Provinces of the Nether- 
tonds. 
The Union» is made Government 
Pup of the Seven Sove- een 
Heign Provinces before ces. | 
named , who chuſetheir 
ſpeRive Deputies, and fent them 
d the Hague, for the compoſing of .. 
ree ſeveral Coll«dges, called, the 
| Mates-General, the Counſel of State, 
by: G 2 and 
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and the Chamber of Accounts.” Thi 
Soveraign Power of this Unite , 
State, hies effeRively in the Aſſembly 
bf the States-General, which uleda}, 
firſt to be convoked upon extraordp 1 
mary occaſions , by'the- Counſel ( | 
Stare: but that ſeldom, in regard th 
uſually conliſted of above eight h 
| red perſons, whoſe meeting togs if 
ther in one place from ſo many ſeven 
parts, gave too great a Shake' ro thay 
' whole Body of the Union; madethefe 
Debates long, and ſometimes <onf il 
ſed the Reſolutions flow , and up 
on ſudden occaſi 10ns out of time. af 
the abſence of the States-Gene 
the Counſel of State repreſented th 
Authority , and executed their re{ 
lutions, and judged of the neceff 
of anew Convocation : till after. 1 
Earl of Leiceſter's Yeparture from! 
Government, the Provincial-Stq 
&cfired of the General , thar tt 
"might by their conſtang, reſpe@ 
eputies, cofitinue their Aſſembl 
under the name of States-Ge | 
whidf+ 


od 


—_ — = _ 


T 
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dich were never after aſſembled bur 


| z Fergers op Zoom, for ratifying with 
I more ſolemn form and authority, the 


4. Fruce concluded with Duke Albert 


nd Sp 44. 
ih This deſire of the Provinces was 
vÞ grounded upon the pretences., that 
e Counſel of State convoked them 
ac ſeldom, and at will ; and that be- 
al y to execute all in their abſence, 
a] they thereby arrogated to themſelves 
| wo great an authority | in the State. 
6 | Bur a more ſecret reaſon had greater 
htin this affair, which was, that 
bl the Z"g lich Embaſſador had by agree- 
4 $71 Queen Elzabeth, a cons 
nt place in their Counſel of State;z. 
upon the diſtalts ariſing between 
te Provinces and the Earl of Leice= © 
&, with ſome jealouſies of the 
teens diſpoſitions to make a Peace 
th Spain, they had no mind that 
'Embaſſadorshould be preſent any 
per in the firſt digeſtion of their 
irs which was then Sſuall made.in 
tCounſel of 9 And Cartneed 
F. RS --.- 


| by 


Fo 
z 
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they firſt framed the ordinary Con 
ſel, ca.led the States General, whic 
has ever ſince paſſed by that naw 
and fits conſtantly in the Court ar th 
Hague, repreſents the Sovereignty op! 
Umon, gives Audience and DilsF, 
patches to all Foreign Minitters ;- bug 
yetisindeed only a repreſentative 
the State;>General , the Aflembligg}? 
whereof are wholly diſuſed. ©" 

The Counſel of State, the Admi 
ralty, and the Treaſury axe all ſubox 
dinate to this Counſe!; all which avfF 
continued in as near a reſemblance'#I% 
could be; tg the ſeveral Counſels ule 
in the time when the Provinces wee + 
ſubjze&rcotheir ſeveral Principalitie 
or united under one in the houless 
. Burgundy and Auſtria: only the e 
ral Deputies ( compoſing one void 
now ſucceeding the ſingle perlc 
employed under the former Goven 
ments: And the Hague, which y 
the ancient feat of the Coants® 
Holland, {till continues to be ſo ors 
thele Counlels;; where the Palace wh 
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| former Sovereigns , lodges the 
Frince of Orange as Governour, and 
ure eives theſe ſeveral Counſels as at- 
Itading ſtill upon the Sovereignty, 
If preſented by the States- General. 
2 The Members of all theſe Coun- 
{es are placed and changed by theſe- 
[+ | Provinces , according to their 
different or agreeing cuſtoms. To the 
I States-General every one ſends their 
| Deputics in what numbcr'they pleaſe; 
(ry two, ſome ten or-twelve ; which 
akes no difference , becaule all mat=- 
are carried not by the Votes of 
erſons, but of Provinces+ andall the 
4 Idepurics from one Province, how 
y or many foever , have one ſingle. 
ote. The Provinces. differ likewiſe _ 
the time fixed for their deputation, - 
ome ſcnding for 2 year , ome for 
ore ; and others for life. The Pro- 
mace of Holland (end to- the States» 
Seneral one of their Nobles, who is 
erpetual ; two Deputies choſen out 
their eight chief Towns; and one 
t of North-Holland , and with 
G3 ' Wok 


mY 


| - Greffier read all Papers ; puts a 


that number this Counſel is uſual 


' che Preſident , who propoſes all ma | 


ged roreſign hisplaceto the Preſids 
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theſe, two of their Provincial Coung? 
{cl of State, and their Pen/ioner. "lh 

NeitheFStadtholder,or Governa 
or any perſon in milicary charge , he 
Seſſion in the States-General. Ever 
Province preſides their weekint 
and by the moſt qualified perſon 
the Deputies of that Province : Hi 
ſits in a Chair withrarms, at the miG[y 
dle of along Table, capable of holds 
ing about thirty perſons ; for abox 


compoſed of. The Greffier, whoisnn 
nature of a Secretary, ſits at tte low] 


.end of the Table : When a forreigl{nc 


Miniſter has Audience, he is ſeated 
the middle of this Table,over-againh%t 


ters in this Aſſembly ; makes Ll j* 


Queſtion ; calls the Voices of tilllhl 
Provinces; and forms the Conclul 

on. Or if he refuſes to conclude a6} 
cording to the plurality ,” he- is ooh 


of the enſuing week , who concluawhy 
for him. "= 5 
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FI This is the courſe in all affairs bee 
je them , except in caſes of Peace 
ind War, of forreign Alliances, of 
SInifing or coining of. moneys, or the 
Fipviledges of 'Exch _Pravince or 
ber of the Union, In all which, 
he Provinces muſt concur, plura- 
Fity being not at all weighed or obſer- 
xd. This Counſet is not Sovereign, 
but only repreſents the Sovereignty; * 
Wfad therefore though Emballadors 
Fae both received and ſent in their 
Imme; yet neither are their own cho- | 
| | en, nor forreign Miniſters anſwered, 
Wi nor any of thoſe mentioned. affairs 
| Weed, without conſulting firſt the 
{ates of each Province by their re- 
q = Deputies , and receiving Or- 
ers from them: And in other im 
Jyorant matters, though decided by 
wrality., they frequently conſult 
mh the Counfel of Stare. 
Nor has this method or conſtitutt= 
Ia cver been broken ſince their Stats 
pan, exceptingonly in one affair, 
anich. was in Fanuary 1668, when 
—_. SS $- his 


F ! 
9 
- 
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his Majeſty ſent me over to propp 
League of mutual Defence Mex this. 
| State, and another for the preſervati. | 
on of Flanders from the Invaſion-of 
' France, which hadalready conquers 


ed a great part of the Spanish Provin« |. 
ces, and left the reſt at the mercy of Þ 
the next Campaign. Upon chis oa 
l10n I had the fortune to prevail with] 


the States-General to conclude three. 


\. Treaties, and upon them draw up and] 


hen the. ſeveral inſtruments, in the 
ſpace of five days; without paſſing 
_ the efential forms of their Governs 
ment by any recourſe to the Provigs. 


ces, which muſt likewiſe have had it” 
to the ſeveral Cities: There, I ney 


thoſe Foreign Miniſters whole d 

and Intereft it was ta oppoſe this 

tatr, expected to meet and to es 
- which couldinot have failed in caſe it 
bad run thar Circle. ſince. enga 
rife voice of one Ciry mult have 
ken it. *Tis true, thatin conclu 
thele Alliances withour Commi 


tram their Principals, = 
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the States-General veritur'd - their 
p "heads, if they had been diſowned by 


their Provinces: byt bzing all unani- 
3 5 


'mous, and led by the clear evidence of 


ſo dire&t and important an intereſt 


4 (which muſt have been bolt by the 
'wval delays), they all agreed to run 
-thehazard; and were lo far from be« 


ing difown'd,that they were applaud- 
ed by all the Members of every Pro- 


- bince;,” having thereby changed the 


whole face of Aﬀairsin Chriſtendom, 


and laid: the foundation of the Tri- 


ple- Alliance, and the Peace of Mix 


| {which were concluded abour four 


monthsafter), So great has the force 


4 of Reaſon and Iotereſt ever proved in 
{ this State, not only ro the uniting of 


all Voices in their Aſſemblies, but to 


the abſolving of the greateſt breach 


their original Conſticutions; even 


iaState whoſe Safety and Greatneſs 


| tas been chiefly founded upon the | 
| fevereand exact obſervance of Order - | 
4 and Mcthod mall their Counſeis and |} 

| Executions, Nor have theyever uſed 


G 6 at 
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at any. other time greater means iy. 
apree and.unite the ſeveral Membe 1 
of their-Union inthe Reſolutions n& 
ceſlary upon the moſt preſſing occ 4 
ſions, than for the agreeing-Provinces 
ro name fome of their ableſt perſons F 
to goand confer with the _— 1 
. and _—_— thoſe Reaſons and Inte Þ ( 

reſts, by which they have been ind 1 
cedto "Hu opinions. . 

The Counſel of State is compo : 
of Deputies from the ſeveral Provins Jt 
ces,but after another manner than the-{ } 
States-General,the number being fix I 
* ed. Gelderland (ends two, Holland | Þ 
| three, Zealand and Utrecht two o Q 
' piece, Friezeland, Overyſſel and Grows Id 
mghen, each of them one, making i . k 
a1 twelve. They vote not by Prov 

\ 
þ 


 vinces , but by perſonal Voices; an 4 
every Deputy preſides by turns. It "ft 
this Counlel the Governour of tl 
Provinces has Seſſion , and'a decifin 
voice : and the Fr eaſurer-Genetth 
- Seſſion, but a voice only deliberative 
F< he has much credithere, being iy 


- 
- 


*T tife; and lois the perſon deputed ro 
F this Counſel (from the Nobles of 
"I Holand , and the 'Devuties of the 
"1 Province of Zealand. The reſt are but 
'fortwo, three, or four years. 
© The Counſel of Stateexecutes the 


conſulrts and propoſes to them the 
moſt expedjent ways of railing 


the proportions of both , which 
they conceive neceſlary in all con- 
junctures and revolutions of the 
«| State : Superintends the Milice; the 
I Fortifications, the Contributions out 
«| of Enemies Countreys,the forms and 


_—_ SC IT TRI To Es 
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| fairs, Revenues, and Government of 
«Jallplaces conquered ſince the Union; 
I vbich being gaw'd by the common, 
* n of the Scate, depend upon the 

Kares- General, and not upon any 
& {particular Province. 


+ Towards the end of every year, 


4 


: 
! 


I 
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Reſolutions of the States-General; 


Troops, and levying Moneys, as well 


& | diſpoſal of all Paſſports, and the Af- - | 


= 
|| 
| 


* I this Counſel terms a Rate of the ex- 
ence they conceive will be neceſſary. 
G 7 for 
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*s : 


for the year enſuing ; oreſents til 
the States-General , defiring chem by | 
demand ſo much of-the Srates- Pros. 
vincial, to beraiſed according to the 
uſual proportions, which are of | 
100000 Gilders. 4 


gdrs. ſt. 
Gelderland - C.- Iz - 
Holland--- 58309 ———01-—6 
Zealand---- 9183 —— 14 ———0 
Utrecbt-----5 830 ——=17 ——t 
| * Friezland--116G1 —— If = 
_ Overyſſel----3571 os 'N 
| Gronimgue---5830 17 ——1t 


This Petition, as *tis called, is 
made to the States-General in the 
name of the Governour and Counſs 
of State , which is but a continuane# 
of the forms uſediin the time of thei 
Sovereigns, and ſtill by the Gove 
nors and Counſel of State in the Spa 
nb Netherlands : Pecition fi niſl 
| barely asking or demanding, though c 
| 2 hath the thing demanded rap | 
wholly” 3 


© ww Frags af. ioaewds..c. ES C9 


/ 


| wholly in the right and power of 
"them that give. It. was uſed by the 
F Fiſt Counts only upon extraordinary 
"FI occaſions and neceſſities; but in the 
1 time of the Houſes of Burgundy and 
4 Aufria, grew tobea thing of courſe, 
and annual, asitis ſtill in the Spanh 
Provinces. | | 

- (The Counſel of State diſpoſes of 
all ſums of money deſtin'd for all ex- 
trordinary affairs, and expedites the 


tate, upon the reſolutions firſt taken 
the main, + by the States-General, 
The Orders muſt be figned by three 


Deputies of ſeveral Provinces, as well 


repiſtred in the Chamber of Ac- 
wunts, before the Receiver-Generalt: 
pays them , which is then done with 
out any difficulty, charge, or delay. 

${ © Every Province raiſes whatmoneys- 
+ pleaſes. , and by what ways or 
—{ means; ſends its; uote, orShare off 


go Sacra), and converts the reſt to: the 
 & pre 
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Orders for the whole expence of the * 


w bythe Treaſurer General,and then, - | 


© | te general charge ro the Receivers 


41 
[| 
n 
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preſent uſe, or reſerves it for the fax! hs 
ture occafionsof the Province. ' 
'The Chamber of Accounts was* 
erected abour ſixty years2go, forthe 
' eaſeof the Counſel of State, toes: 
mine and ftate all Accounts of all the” 
' ſeveral Receivers, to controul and fee 
giſter the Orders of the Counſel of 
State, which diſpoſes of the Finances; 
and this Chamber is compoſed of twoy! 
Depuries from each Province, who! 
are changed every three years. 
Befid:s theſe Colledges is the 
Counſel of the Admiralty ; whoy' 
when the Stategs- General by advice of 
. the Counſel of State, have defign'dq' 
Fleer of ſuch a number and force tos. 
be ſer our, hayethe abſolute diſpoſits/ 
on of the Marine affairs, as well in the 
choice and equipage of all the nn 
ral Ships, as in1ſ{uingthe moneys 
 logred for that ſervice. 
+. This: Colledge is fubdivided i into 
- Gow , of which three are in Hollan 
Viz. one in:Amſterdam, another @ 
Rotterdans , aud the third at H "A 
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My 4 fourth'is at Middleburgh in Zeas 
"I kind, and the fifth at Harlnguen in 
"I Friezland. Exch of theſe is compoſed. 
>| of ſeven Deputics ; four of that Pro= | 
| vince where the Colledg reſides; and 
| eee named by the other Provinces. 
{| The Admiral, or in hisabſence, the 
I Vice- Admiral, has Selſion in all rheſe 
Colledges, and prefides when he is 
{ preſent. They take cognizance of 
Crimes committed ar Sea, judge all 
Pyrates that are taken, and all frauds 
ornegligences in the payment or col- 
kRtfons of the Cuſtoms ; which 
we particularly affeRed to the Ad- 
miralty, and applicable to no other 
ble. This Fond being not ſufficj- _ 
et in times of Wars , 1s ſupplied 
by the States with whatever is ne- 
eellary from other Fonds ; but in. 
time of Peace, - beingdirtle exhauſted 
Apry conſtant charge , beſides 
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it of Convoys to their ſeveral 
_=—_ Merchants in all parts. The 
{tmainder of this Revenue is apphi- 
Q to the building of great Ships of 
'T | War, 


= = 
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* War, and furnishiog the ſeveral Arſes* 
nals and Stores with all ſorts of Pros 
viſion neceſſzry for the building andeÞ. 
Tizging of more Ships than'can be Þ, 
' needed by -the courle of a long} 


War. 


6 | 


| $9 ſoon asthenumberand forceoþ} 
; the Fleets deſigned for any Expeditis 
on , 15 agreed by the States-Gener q 
and given out bythe Counlcl of Stat: 

to the Admiralty ; each particulagY 

Colledg furnishes their own propor: Þ 
tion; which is known as well as thatof 


theſeveral Provinces, in all moneygÞ 
thatareto be raiſed. In all which, the 
Admiral has no other share or advat 
tages, belides his bare Salary, and by ; | 
proportion in Prizes that are takeny 
The Captains and Superior Officen 
* of each Squadron are choſen by the 
ſeveral Colledggs ; the number a 
men appointed for every TY ater]. 
which, cach Captain uſes hys belt dilF ; 
ence and credit to fill his numbe 
with the beſt men. he can get, ang}. 
takes the whole care and charge off 
Vu 
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ZI vidualling bis own Ship for the time. 
EF intended for that Expedition,and f1g- 
© | ified to him by the Admiralty; and 
” | thisatacertain rateof ſo mucha man. 
| | And by the go0d or ill diſchatgeof 
>| ksTruſt, as well as that of providing 
I Chirurgeons Medicines , and all. 
| things neceſſary for the health of the 
| men, *each Captain grows; into good: . 
-J of ill credit with the Sea-men, andby _ 
© their-report with the Admiralties : 
* { upon whole opinion and eſteem , the 
| fortune of all Sea-Officers depends : 
Fo as in all their Expeditions there 
appears rather an emulation among 
I the particular Captains. who shall 
FE treat his Sea-men beſt in theſe points, 
'y and employ the moneys allotred for 
their Victualling ro the beſt advan» 
age, thanany little kmavish practices 
J o filling their own purſes. by keep- 
4 ing their men's bellies empty, or for- 
ing them to corrupted unwholes 
{ ſome diet: upon which, -and upon 
deanlineſs in their Ships, the health 
4 of many people crowded up into 
" lo 


ſo little rooms, ſeem chiefly rod& 
pend. - : "3 
The Salaries of ell the great Offis* 
cers of this Srate are very {mall: I have 
already mentioned that ok Burgoms 


ſters of Amſterdam to be about ſry: | 


pounds fferking a year: That of thay 
Vice- Admiral ( for ſince the 'hff 
Prince of Orange's deatl+ , tothe yet! 
1670. there had been no Admiral) is 
five hundred, and that of the Penſfs' 
oner of Holland two hundred. - % 
[The greatneſs of this State ſeem. 
much toconfiſt in-theſe Orders, how 
. confuſed ſoever, and of different pies; 
ces they may ſeem: but more in two 
main effe&s of them , which are the 
good choice of the Officers of chief 
Fruſt-in the Cities, Provinces, an® 
State : and the great ſimplicity /an® 
modeſty in the common port or I 
ving of their chicfeſt Miniſters; 
without which , the abſoluteneſs of 
_ the Senates in each Town, and the 
immenſity of the Faxes throughout 
the wholc State, would never be ul 
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*Þ ence; being both of them greater 
\F thanin many of. thoſe Governments 


.among their Neighbours. But 
| a the Ailemgblies and Debates of 
{| their Senates, every man's abilities are 
| diſcovered , as their diſpoſitions are, 
{jo the conduct of their lives and do- 
| meſtick, among their fetlow- Citi- 
{| zens. The oblervation of theſe, ei- 
ther raiſes or ſuppreſſes the credit of 
particular men, both among the peo- 
| ple and the Senates. of their Towns; 
who to maintain their Authority 
| with leſs popular envy or diſcontent, 
| v e much to the ponent opinion. of 
| the people in heck oice of their Ma- 
+| gftrates: By this means jt comes to 
£1 paſs, that though perhaps the Nation 
»| gegerally benor wile,yet the Govern» 
: ment 15, becauſe ir is compoſed of the 
$ | viſeſt of the Nation, which may give 
| it.an grip over many others. 
{| where ability is of more common 
| __—_ of "A uſe to the publick, 
. if 


__anr ZE, A 


| quitd by the people with any pati- 


* | which are <ſtcemed moſt Arbitra- 


, 
 —_ —— >——— 
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it happens that neither wiſdom ty r | 
. honeſty arethe qualities which þ 
men to rh;e management of State-M. | 
fairs, asthey uſually do in this Con. 
monwealth. | 
Beſides, though theſe people, who C 
are naturally cold and qty net. 
be ingeniousenough to furnish a 
fant or agreeable Converſation, wet - 
they want not plain down-right ol , 
to underſtand and do their buſinel, 4 
both publick and private, which isaf 
talent very different from the othez] 
and I know not whether they oftgy 
meet: For the firſt proceeds fron]. 
heat of the brain, which makes 
ſpirits more ziry and volatile , 
thereby the motions of thou 
lighter andquicker, and the rang 
imagination much greater than? 
_ cold heads, where the (hg 
earthy and dull © thought m 
* flowerand heavier, but thereby: 
impreſſions of ir are deeper, and'Y 
, longer ; , one imagination bein 
. to frequently nor ſocalily effacee 
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' -znother , as Where new onesare CON» . 
"tioually. arifing. This makes dullcr 
F- men more conſtantand Reddy, and 
quicker men more inconſtant and un= 
certain ; whereas the greateſt ability 
1. in buſineſs ſeems to be the ſteddy 
t#-/purſuir of ſome onexthing till there is 
I anend of it, with perpetual applicatt- 
tf bn and endeavour notto be diverted 
#byevery repreſentation of new. hopes 


) 

t 

- 

t 

: : 
\0 orfears, of difficulty or danger, or of 
a 

; 

1 

' 


_* 


"ſome better deſign. The firit of theſe 
{ talentscuts like a razor, the other like 
WI abatcher; one has thinneſs of edg, 
I-and fineneſs of metal and temper, but 
$*% eaſily rurn'd by any ſubſtance rhat | 
Wow hbard, : and refiſts, Thiother has | 
| "Roughneſs and weight, which makes 
| itcut through, or go deep, wherever 
At falls; an& thereforene is for a» | 
5 ernment, andth'otherfor uſe. ' 
£ 'It may be faid fyrther;thit the heat | 
Za the heart commonly goes along | 
with thatof the brain. ſo that calle 
*dn3 are warmer where imaginations 
quicker: and there are few men | 
| 
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(unleſs in caſe of ſome evidentan 

ral defe@) bar have ſence co 
diſtinguish «in groſs between f: 
and wrong, between good and-bag 
when repreſented to.them ; and cots 
ſequently have judpment enough iq 
do their buſineſs, if it be left to it ſel 
and 'not ſwayed nor corrupted by: 
ſome humor or paſſion, by angeran 
pride, by love or by ſcorn, ambition 
Or avarice,, delight or revenge; {o tha 
the coldnels of paſſions ſeems tot 
the natural ground of ability and I 
neſty among men, as the porerngy 
or moderation of them the greaten} 
of philofophical-and moral inſtruct 
ONS, Thels ſpeculations may pert pt. 
a little leſſen the common wondel 
how weshould meet with in-one } 
tion ſolittleghew of Partsand W 
and ſo greatevidence of Wiſdom an 
"Prudence, as hasappearedin the col 
du& and ſucceſſes of this Scare i a 
' near an hundred years; which need 
no other teſtimony than rhe might 
_ growth and powerit arcivedto| 
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Hp and contemptible ſeeds and 
vinings. | 

The other circumſtance I menti- 
ged as an occaſion of their grear- 


| oned 


: 
- 


neſs, was the ſimplicity and modeſty 


{| their Magiſtrates in their way of 
1 living; which is ſo general, ther [I 
I never knew one among them exceed 

| args frugal popular air; and 


oreat, that of the rwo chief Ofh- 


if cers in my time, Vice-Admiral De 


Rujter, and the Penſioner De J/it 


one, generally eſteemed by foreign 
ions, as great a Sea-man, and the 
eras great aStates-man as any of 
Age), I never ſaw the firit in 
lothes better than the commoneſt 
-Captain,nor with above one man 
owing him, nor ina Coach : And 


Io his own Houſe, neither was the 


s, 
4 


; 
. 
ce 


þ 

. 
: 
* 


C Building, Furniture, or Evnter- 

ment, at all exceeding the uſe of 

s every common Merchant and 

Tades-man in his Town. For the 

nliogner De Wit, who had the great 

luence in the Government, the 
H whole 
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whole train and expence of hisdc 
ſtick went very equal with 
common Deputies or Miniſter 
the State; his Habit grave, "— 
and popular; his Fable what on 
{erv'd turn for his Family,ora Frign 
his Train (beſides Commiſſaries | 
Clerks kept for him inan Office 
joyning to his Houle, at the public 
Charge ) was Py one man , wikh 
erformed all the menial ſe 
of his Houle at home ; and upooh 
Viſits of Ceremony , porting on, 
plain, Livery-Cloak , attended. h 
Coach abrozd: For upon other oc 
fions;he was ſeen uſually in the ſtr 
on foot and alane,like the commonÞi 0 
Burger of the Town. Nor wast 
' manner of life affeRed , or uſed on 
by theſe parficular men, bur was. 
genera] lashion or mode among MIL 
the Mag iſtrates of the State: Fot | 


* 4% \*® 


who arereckon'd their Servants , 2 | 
livein adifferent garb, though ge Grd 

rally modeſter thn in other Co 
reys, 
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Thus this ſtomachful people, who 

I&0ld not endure the leaſt exerciſe of 
| rt trary Power or Impoſitions, or 
f fght of any Foreign Troops un- 

'I& the Spanich Government, have 
ten ſince inured to all of them, in 
higheſt degree, under their own 
pular Magiſtrates ; bridled with 
rd Laws ; terrified with ſevere Exe- 
\[ations; environ'd with foreign For- 
#1; and oppreſt with the moſt cruel 
$[krdship and variety of Taxes, that 
yas ever known under any Govern- 
{meor. But all this, whilſt the way to 
e and Authority lies through 

ole qualities which acquirethe ge- 
{eral efteem of the people ; whulſt 
$80 man is exempred from the danger 
(dd current of Laws; whilſt Soul- 
mers are confined to the Fronrier- 
Garrifons (the Guard of Inland or 
Firading-Towns being left ro the 
| urghersthemſelves); and whilſt no 


e 


{rar Riches are ſcen to enter by pub- 
$ ick Payments into private Purſes, ei- 
| ther to raiſe Families, or to feed the 
8 H 2 pro- 


F b 
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prodigal expences of vain, extrayys # 
gant, and luxurious men ; but af F 
publick moneys are applied to. the {| 
Safety, Greatneſs, or Honour of the 
State, and the Magiſtrates themſelyg 
bear an equal share in all the. burtheng 
they impoſe. 


The Authority of the 
The Authe- Princes of Orange, 
_— of though intermitted up 
Orange. on the untimely death 

| af thelaſt, and infancy 
of this preſent Prince; yet as ir ul 
be ever acknowledged to have had a 
moſt eſſential part in the firſt frame of 
this Government, andin all the For: 
tunes thereof , during the wholg 
upp and progreſs of the State: ſp 
1as it ever preſerved a very ſtrong 
root,- not, only in {1x of. the Proving 
C£8, but even inthe general and Or 
pular-affeQions of the Province. 
Hoſandir ſelf, whoſe States; have fap 
theſe laſt twenty years ſo much ens 
deavoured to ſuppreſs or excludett, 

This began in the perſon of Pring 
| Willian 
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I Biliam of Neſſaw , at the very birth 
'Tof the State; and not ſo much by the 
| Jquality of being Governour of Hal- 
md and Zealand in Charles the 
$ | fifth's, and Philip the Second'stime ; 
| [by the eſteem of ſo great wiſdotn, 
neſs and ceurage, as excell'd in 
that Prince , and ſeems to havebeen 
from-him derived to his whole Race. 
Being indeed. the qualities that natu= 
rlly acquire eſteem and authority a- 
mong the peoplein all Governments, 
Nor has this Nation in particular, 
lince the time perhaps of Czvilzs, ever 
been without ſome Head, under ſome 
Title or other; but always a Head 
ſubordinate to their Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms, and to the Sovereign Power of 
the State. | 
- In the firſt Conſtitution of this 
Government, after the Revolt trom 
ws all the Power and Rights of 
| Prince William of Orange, as Gover- 
on of the Provinces, ſeem to have 
ven caretully reſerved. But thoſe 
Fhich remain'd inherent in the So- 
| H 3 vereign, 
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vereign, were devolved upon the Af. 
ſembly of the States- General, ſo as 
them remained the power of "—_ 
Peaceand War, and all forreign Al: 
liances, and of raifing and cotning of 
moneys. In the Prince, the command 
of all Land and Sea-Forces, as Cx 
ptain-General and Admiral , and 
thereby the diſpoſition of all Militas 

Commands ; the power of par- 
? ren the penalty of Crimes; the 
chuſing of Magiſtrates upon the no- 


mination of the 'Towns ; for th 


reſented three to the Prince, whoe | 


Red one out of that number. Orb 


ginally the States-General were cot , 


voked by the Counſel of State,whert 
the Prince had the greateſt influence: 
Nor {ince that change,have the Stats 
uſed to refolve any important matter 
- without his advice. Beſides all this, 
as the States-General repreſented the 
Sovereignty, ſo did he Brioce of & 
range the Pievity of this State, by 
[ 


publick Guards,and the atrendanc 
all Military Officers ; by the appl- 
| Cation 
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ation of all forreign Miniſters, and 
all pretendersat home ; by the ſplen- 
dor of his Courr,4nd magnificence of 
his expence , ſupported not on] by 
the Penſions and Rights of kis leve- 


| ral Charges and Commands, but by 


a mighry Patrimonial Revenue in 


Lands, and Sovereign Principglities 
ahd Lordzhips,as well in France, Ger-. 


Many, and Burgundy, as in the ſeveral 
parts of the Seventeen Provinces ;. ſo 
a5 Prince Henry was uſed to anſwer 
ſome that would have flattered him 


+]. into the defigns of a more Arbitrary 
"Power , that he had as much as any 
| wiſe Prince would defire in that 
Ste ; fince he wanted none indeed, 


belides that of punishing men, and 
niſing money, whereas he had ra- 
ther the envy of the firſt should le 
uþon the torts of the Governtnent ; 


#td he knew the other could never be 


ſupported without the conſent of the 
—— in that degree which was n&- 
ceſlary for the defence of fo ſmall:a 
Shire apaitiſt ſo: mighty Princes as 
their Neighbours, H 4 Up- 
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Upon theſe foundations was thy 
State firſt eftablish'd, and'by theſe 
ders maintained, till the br of th 
laſt Prince o t Orange; when by 

reat influence of the Province 
Hollandamongſt thereſt, the Authg 
rity of the Princes came to be share 
among the ſcveral Magjltracies of the 
State 3 thoſe of tee Cities 2Numg 

the laſt nomination of their ſever 
Magiltrates , the State-Provincial,the 
diſpoſal of all Military Command 
;n thoſe Troops which their share wx 
to pay; and the States General, thy 
command of the Armies, by Officay 
of their own appointment, ſubſtizy 
red and changed at their will, 

ower remain'd to pardon what wal 
once condemn'd by therigor of La 
nor any perſon to repreſent the w. 
and dignity of a Sovereign State 
both which could nor fail of bei 
ſenſibly miſled by the people, fin 
'no man in particular can be ſecured 
offending , or would therefore at 
lutely deſpair of impugity w_ 
no 
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though he would have others do ſo; 
and men are generally pleaſed with 
.the pomp and ſplendor of a Govern= 
ment, not only as it is an amuſement 
for idle people, but asitisa mark of 
the greatneſs, honour and riches of 
their Countrey. 

However theſe defefts were for 
near twenty years ſupplied in ſome 
meaſure, and this frame ſupported - 
by thegreat Authorityand Riches of 
the Province of Holland, which drew 
aſort of dependance from the other 
fix, and by the great ſufficiency, in- 
tegrity , and conſtancy of their chief 
Miniſter, and by the cfte& of both in 
the proſperous ſucceſſes of their Af- 

| fairs ;. yer having been a conſtitution 
ſtrained againſt the current vein and 
bumour of the people, it wasalways 
evident, that upon the growth of 
this young Prince, the great vertues 
and qualities he derived from. tlie 
Mixture of ſuch Royal and ſuch 
Princely Blood, could not fail intime 

#f raiſing his Authority to equal at 

HF leaſt,. | 


, 
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leaſt, if not to ſurpals that of his gl 
ricous Anceſtors. . ? 
Becauſe the curious may defire ty 
know ſomething of the other Pros 
vinces, as well as Holland, atleaſt in 
procreh and where they differ, it may 
eoblerved,that the Conſtitutions of 
Gelderland, Zealand and Utrecht,agree 
much with thoſe in Holland ; the 
States in each Province being compo» 
ſed of Deputies from the Nobles and 
the Cities ; bur with theſe ſmall dif 
ferences. In Gelderland all the No» 
bles that have certain Fees or Lords 
Ships in the Province have Sefſonz 
they compoſe one half of the States, 
and the Deputies of the Towns the 
other ; and though {ome certain per- 
ſons among them are deputed to the 
States-Generall, yet any of the No» 
bles of Gelder may have place ther 
if he willattendat his own charge. 
In Zealand the Nobility _ 

been extinguished in the Spani 
Wars; and thePrince of Orange poſs 
felling the Marquilats of Fluibing r 
Ly. 
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\Fr' veer , - his Highneſs alone"makes 
| that part of the States in the Province, 
by the quality: and Title of firſt or | 
ible Noble off Zealand, and thereby | 
has by his Deputy the firſt place, and 
voice.,. in the Stares of the Province,  ' 
the Counfel of Stare, and Chamber ! 
of. Accounts: As Sovereign of Flu- | 
thing and Terveer, he likewiſe cre- | 
|-ates the Magiſtrates, and confequent- 
| 1y diſpoſes the voices , nor only of " 
the Nobles, but alſo of rwo Towns, | 
whereas there are in all but fix that 
fend their Deputies to the States, and 
| make up the Sovereignty of the Pro- 
| vince. ; 
- In Utrecht, beſides the Deputies of | 
the Nobles, and Towns, eight Dele= | 
| a2tes of the Clergy have Se{hon, and 
makea third Member in the States of 
the Province. Thele are eleQed out 
of the four great Chapters of the 
Town, the Pteferments and Reve-. 
nues whereof (though anciently 
Eccleſiaſtical) yer are now poſlelled ; 
by Lay perſons, who ace moſt of 
| H 6 them | 
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them Gentlemen of the Proving 

The Government of the Proving 
of Friezland is wholly different 
from that of the four Provinces aþ 
ready mentioned; and is compoſe 
of four Members, which are called; 
the quartersof Oftergo,, conliſtingat 
eleven Baillages; of Weſtergo, cons 
liſting of nine; and of Sevenwolden, 
conſiſting of ten. Each Baillage com> 
prehends a certain number of Villa- 
gcs, ten, twelve, fifteen , or twenty, 
according to their ſeveral” extents 
The fourth Member conſiſts of the 
Towns of the Province, which arg 
eleven in number. Thele four Mems 
bers have each of them right of ſends 
ing their Deputies to the States ; that 
is, two choſen out of every Baillagey 
and two out of every Town.; and 
theſe repreſent the Sovereignty of the 
Province, and deliberate, and colty 
clude of all affairs, of what impots 
tance ſoever, without any recourlets 
them who deputcd them » or obligs 
tion to £now their intentions, whit 


the 
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| the Deputies of all the former Pro» 
yinces are ſtritly bound to, and et- 
ther muſt follow the Inſtructions 
they bring with them to-the Aſſem-» 
bly, or know thereſolution of their 
Principals before they conclude of 
4oynew affair thatariles, 

In the other Provinces, the Nobles 
or the Towns chufe the Deputies 
which compoſe the States , bur in 
Friezland the conſtitution is of quite: 
another ſort : for every Baillage, 
which is compoſed: of a certain ex- 
tent of Country, and number of 
Villages (as has been faid) is govern= 
ed by a Bailly, whom in their Lan- 
guage they call Greerman ; and'this 
Officer governs his Circuit with the 
aiſtance of acertain number of per- 
ſons, who are called his Aſſeſſors, 
who together judge of all Civil Cau= . 
es, in the firſt inſtance, * but with ap« 
pal ro the. Court of Juſtice of the 
Province. 'When the States are con= 
I oked , every Bailly aſſembles toge= 
Jiter all the perſons of what quality 
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hoover, who poſleſs a certain quar 
f land within his diſtrict, and thy 
men by moſt voices name the twy 
Depuites which each Baillage oy 
tothe Aſlembly of the Dd | 
This Afﬀembly, as it repreſents the 
Sovereignty of the Province; foul - 
diſpoles of all vacant charges, chuſg y 
the nine Deputies who.compole rh 
permanent Colledg , which is the R 
Counſel of State of the Proving 
and likewife twelve Counfellors (t 
is three for every Quarter)wha cc 
pole the Court of Juſtice of the Pro 
vince, andjudg of all Civi} Cauſe 
the laſt reſort, but of all Crimi 
from the farlk inftance., there bei ql 
no. other Criminal Furiſdiftion bi 'f 
re only through the ProvincepFer 
whereas in the other Provinces, that w 
isno Fown which has it not withis [Ly 
ſelf: andieverat both Lords and Vi 
lages, have the high and-low Julki | 
og to them. 

Inthe Province Groningue which 
ypoa the ſame Tract of Land, the 
'. Iectols 
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| fions of the Deputies out of the 
| =_ are made asin Friez/and, by 
ns poſſelt of ſer proportions of 
{[vy but in Overyſſet, all Nobles 
| who are qualif d by having Selgneu= 
&] tal Lands makea part of the States. 
af | Theſe three Provinces, with Weſt= 
s pbatia , and all thoſe Countreys bee 
el reen the Wer, the Yet, and the: 
K Rbyne, where the Seat of the ancient 
| brfons, who under the name of S4- 
I ws ( given them from the weapon 
they wore, made like a Sythe with the 
bf edpe outwards, and called-in their 
tf Language Seaxes) were the fierce 
WI Conquerors of our British Iſland, bee 
ing calledin upon the deſertion of the 
| f loman Forces , and the cruel incurſi- 
| fan of the Pitts , againſt a people 
tf vhoſe long Wars at firſt with the 
hw, and afterwards ſervitude: 
| {der them , -had exhauſted all the: 
ſaveſt Blood of their Nation, either 
{i their own , or their Maſters fuc- 
{{ ceding Quarreis; and depreſſed the 
| courapges of thereſt. 
The 


| 
1 
| 


4 


The Bishop of Munſter,whoſe Ter- 
ritories liein this Tract of Land,gave 
me the firſt certain evidences of thoſe 
being the Seats of our ancient Saxong, 
which: have ſince been confirmed to 


reading the Stories of thoſe times,and 
by whathas been athrmed to me upon 
enquiry of the Frizons old Language, 
having {till fo great affinity with our 
old English, as to appear ealily to have 
been the ſame; molt of their words 
ſtil] retaining. the ſame f{1gnification 
and ſound., very different from the 
Language of the Hollanders. This 
the moſtremarkable in a little Town 
called Malcuers, upon the Zudder Seq 
in Frieuland, which is ſtill built after 
the fashion of the old German Ville 
ges,deſcribed by Tacitms, withour any 
uſe or obſervation of Lines or Ans 
gles ;” but asif every man had builtin 
acommon Field juſt wherehe hads 


mind-: ſo-as-a {tranger when he gos | 


in,: muſt have a guideto find thewsj 
Out againe- i 
| Up- | 
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me by many things I haveobſervedin | 
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Upon thele informations and re- 
marks, and the particular account afe 
terwards given me of the conſtitutt- 
onsof the Province of Friezland, fo 
different from the others, I began ro 
make refletions upon them, esthe 
likelicſt Originals of many ancient 
Conſtitutions among us, of which 
no others can be found, and which 
may ſeem to have been introduced by 
the Saxons here,and by their long and 
abſolute poſſeſſion of that part of the 
Ile called England, to have been fo 
planted, and rooted among us, asto 


{ have waded fafe in 2 grezt meaſure 


through the ſucceeding inundations 
and conqueſts of the Danich and 
Norman Nations. And perhaps there 
may be much matter found for the 
curious rcmarks of ſome diligent and 
ſtudious Antiquariesin the compari- 
ſons of the Bailli, or Greetman amon 

the Friſons, with our Sheriff; of their 


Aſeſors, with our Fuſtices of Peace ; 


of their judging Civil Cauſes in their 
diſtri&, upon the firſt reſort, but not 
with- 


\ 
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without appeal , with the courſe, 
our Quarter-Seſfions ; of their chit 1 
Judicature, being compoſed of Co | 
{ellors, of four leveral Quarters, with lik 
our four Circuits ; of theſe beithf de 
the common Criminal Judicaturedt ke 
the Country ; of the cowpolitiag 0r 
of their States, with our Parliarmenkl the 
atleaſt our Houſe of Commons; | it, 
the particulars of two Deputi-s beitifſo1 
choſen from each Town, as with ug 
and two from each Baillage , as froillf ve 
each County hete; and theſe laſt WIN 
Voices of all perſons poſſeſt of ach 
tain quanrity of Land ; and t: x 
pyptipgaembled the Greetmanid] 
hat purpoſe; and theſe Deputies lyJ 
ving power to reſolve of all matte. 
without reſort to thoſe that chk. 
them, or knowledge of their intents} 
ons, which are lf circumſtances | 
greeing with our Conſtitutions, ai ! 
abſolutely differing from thoſe of Wh. 
other Provinces tn the United Stat 
and from thecompoſition, I think, af 
the States, either now, or fort 
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| | uſed in the other Nations of Eu= 
| 


To this Original , 1 ſuppoſe, we 
likewiſe owe what I have often won - ., | 
dered at, that in England we neither ' 

kenor find upon Record, any Lord 

Io or Lordship that pretends to have 
the exerciſe of Judicature belong to 
| |, either that which is called high or 


y Juſtice, which ſeems to be a Badg 

Jof ſome ancient Sovereignty, though 
{ve ſee them very frequent among our 
Neighbours , both under more Arbi- 


Itrzry Monarchies,and under themoſt 
_ hee and popular States. 


" 
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CHAP. III. 


Of their Scituation. 


Olland, Zealand, F riezland, and 


A Groninguen, are leated upon the | 


Sea, and make the ſtrength and great 
neſs of this State ; the other threg, 


with the Conquered Towns in Brg |! 
bant, Flanders, and Cleve, make on- | 


ly the Out-works or Frontiers, ſep 
ving chiefly for ſafety and defencedf 
theſe. No man can tell the ft 
and mighty changes that may 


been made inthe face and may by | 


Maritime Countreys, at onetime | 4 


other, by furious Inundations, upd 


the unuſual concurrence of Lan&|\ 


Bloods, Winds-and Tides ; and there 
fore no man knows whether the P 
vince of Holland may not have by 
in ſome paſt Ages , all Wood 
rough unequal ground, as ſome oli 
Traditions go ; and levell'd to whit 

we 


old 
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; we ſee, by the Seas breaking in and 


continuing long upon the Land; 
fince recovered by its receſs, and with . 
the help of induſtry. Forir is evident, 
that the Sea for ſome ſpace of years, 
advances continually upon one Coaſt, 
retiring from the oppoſite; and in 
another Age , quite changes this 
courſe, yielding up what it had ſei- 
zed, and ſeizing what it had yielded 
wp, without any reaſon to.be given 
of ſuch contrary motions. But Iſup= 
poſe this great change was made in 
Holand, when the Sea firſt parted 

wand from the Continent, break- 
ng through a neck of Land between 
Dover and Calax ; which may be a 
Tale, but Iam ſureis'no record. 'It'is 
certain, on the contrary, that ſixteen 
hundred years ago,there was no uſual 
mention. or. memory of any ſuch 
thanpes 5-and that theface ot all theſe 
= andthe natureof rhe Soil, e- 
ectally that of Holland, was much 
witis now, allowing only the Im- 
movements of Riches, Time, and In- 
duſtry.; 
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duſtry; which appears in the def 
ption made in * Tacitus both of 1 

_ limitsof the Iſle of Batavia, andy 
nature of the Soil as weil as the 
mate, with the very names and courſff 
of Rivers ſtill remaining. *l 

'Tis likely the changes arrivelff 
ſince that Age in theſe Countreyy 
may have been made by ſtoppag | 
grown jn times, with the ro ing, | 

Sands upon the mouths of three graft 

| Rivers, which diſimbogued into li 

Sea through the Coaſts of theſe Proif 

vinces; that is the Rhine, the Ma 

and the Scheld. The ancient Rbaliſt 
divided where Skenck/conce nellhnt 

Ntands into two Rivers z of whidl 

one kept the name, till running neltfe 


"I 


# 


oi 
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® Rhynws apud principium agri Bat 
lut im duo: amnes Hinidirny, ad Gallic am vi 
latiov (9 pia'idjor wetſs cognonmente V 
accole 11cunt;mox 1d queqe wocabutum 
Move flymine, «juſque inmenſo ore eu 
Oreanum effurd tur 

Cum inter i flex Autumni & crebris! 
bribus ſupnfulu anmms pleuſtrum bumi 
Inſulam in faciem Sragniopplevit. 
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h de2, itfell into the Sea at Catwickz 
where are fill ſeen at low Tides, the 
Ibandations of an ancient Roman Ca- 
FE that commandeth the mouth of 
bs River: Bur this is wholly -ſtopt 
wp, though a great Canal {ti]] pre- 
Ives the name of the old Rhane, The 
Wyſe running by Dort and Rotter- 
k , fell as it now does jnto the Sea 
S Briel , with mighty iſſues of 
iter ; but the Sands gatherd for 
Wee or four Leagues upon this 
aft, makes the Haven extreme 
Wgerous, without great skill of Pi« 
z and uſe of Pilot Fon, that come 
twith every Tide to welcomeand. 
keure the Ships bound for that Ris 
&: And it is probable that theſe 
nds having obſtruted the free 
rſs of the River, hagat times cau= 
or increaſed thoſe Inyndations, 
r of which fo many I{lands, have; 
A recov ered, and of which that 
© of the Countrey is ſa much, 
Wpoled. 
The Scheld ſeems to haye had its 
iſſue 
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ver, till the Inundations of thata 


of their Scituation. A a 
iſſue by Y/alcheren in Zeeland, wh 
was an Iſland in the mouth of that] 


the Hoſe ſeem to have been joyr 
together by ſome great helps or 
ruptions of the Sea, by which? 
whole Countrey was overwhelm 
which now makes that Inland-Wll 
that ſerves for a common paſlage ba 
tween Holland, Zealand, Flanddil 
and Brabant. The Sea for 
Leagues from Zealand, lies gener 
upon ſuch Banks of Sand as irq 
upon the mouth of the CI 
though ſeparated by ſomething b 
ter Channels than are found 1n 
other. Fl 
That which feems likelieſt ro hae 
been the occaſion of nopping. 1 
wholly one of theſe Rivers, an 
firuting the others, is the cou! 
Weſterly-winds, (which drivey 
this Shore) being ſo much more « 
ſtant and violent than the Eaſt : 
taking the ſeaſons and years one \ 


another, I ſuppoſe there will be apa 
| ſerf . 


- 
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wed three parts of Weſterly for one 
ſterly Winds : Beſides that theſe 
zenerally attend the calm Froſts 
(fir Weather , and the other the 
irmy and foul. And Fhave had oc- 

gon to make experiment of the 
ads riſing and ſinking before a Ha- 
2, by two fits of theſe contrary 
Winds, above four foot, This I pre 
me is likewiſe the natural reaſon of 
kmany deep and commodious Ha- 
(s found upon all the Emglisb (ide 
pthe Channel, and-ſo few (or in- 

d none ) upon the French and- 

&: An advantage ſeeming to be 
Wen us by nature, and never to be 
Koal'd by any art orexpence of our 

Wighbours. 
Wl rememberno mention in ancient 
hors of that which is now call'd 
t Zudder-Sea-; - which makes me 
kgine, that may have been form'd 
ewiſe by ſome great inundation 
king in between the Teſſe-Iſlands 

| others that lie ſtill in aline con- 

nous, and like the broken remain- - 
K - I | Cers 
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_  dersof a continued Coaſt.This ſeems 4 
more probable from the great shal- 
lownels of that Sea, and flatneſs of the Y 
Sands upon the whole extent of it, | 
from the' violent rage of the waters | 
breaking in that way, which threaten | 
the parts of Nortb- Holland about Me 
denblickand Enchuſen;and brave ita. 
ver the higheſt and ſtrongeſt Digug | 
of the Province upon every High | 
Tide, and ſtorm at North-weſt..A | 
likewiſe from the names of Eaſt and} 
Wiſt- Friezland ,- which should have | 
| 

[ 


: 
: 
« 


. been one Continent, till divided; 
this Sea: For in the time of Tac 
t#s no other diſtinRtion was known 
but that of the greater or leſſer Fn 1 
fons, * and that only-from the mes | 
ſure of their numbers, or Forces; and}; 
though they were ſaid to have greatfh 
Lakes among them... yet that word 

| 1 
* 71 fronte Friſci excipinnt Majoribug MF Þ 
noribuſque Friſiis vocabulum, ex modo vinmyy, 
utraque Nationes uſque ad Oceanum 


| 


pretexnumeur f ambiuntque immenſes inſt 


Mer. Ger. 
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"ems to import they were of fresh 


I water , which is made yet plainer by 
Ihe word t Ambiunt,chat hows thoſe 

"Takes to have been inhabited round 
wy Nations: From all theſe T 


ghould gueſs, that the more Inland 


Flakes there mention'd , between 
which and the Teſſel, and Vlie Wands, 
there lay anciently a great Tract of 
Land ( where the Sands are ſtill fo 
df allow, and ſo continued, as ſeems to 
[ef make it evident, ) but fince covered 
| by ſome great irruptions of waters 
+ | that joyned thoſe of the Sea and the 
d Lake together , and thereby made 
4 
nd 
eat 
nd 


$ 
6 
c 
3 
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n 
& | part of the Zudder-Sea was one of the 
3. 
es 
h- 
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that great Bay now called the Zudder- 
$a, by favour whereof the Town of 
Amſterdam has grown to be the moſt 
frequented Haven of the world. 

I Whatever it was, whether nature 
ket braccident , and upon what occaſion 
» Floever it arrived,;the Soil of the whole 
*IFrovince of Holland is generally flat, 
itacethe Scainacalm , and looks as if 
pwJter a long contention between land 
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and water, which. should belongy 
it had at length been divided be _ 
them : For to conliderthe great 
vers, and the {trange number of.C 
nals that are found in this Provini 
and do not only lead to every gre 
Town, but almoſt to every Villag 
and every Farm-houſe in the Couniſ 
trey ; and the infinity of Sails thay | 
are ſeen every where courſing up anl 
down upon them ; one would 1 
inthe water to have $har'd vithd 
land ; and the people that live ul 
Boats , to hold ſome proportion wh 
thoſe that live in houſes, Andthhy 
one great advantage towards Trade 
which 1s natural to the Sciruation,and 
not. to. be attained in any Country, 
where there is not the ſame level andf, 
| ſoftneſs of Soil , which makes thi 
- cutting of Canals ſo eaſtework as 
beattempted almoſt by ever prival 
man : Andone Horſe will draw 1n 
Boat more than fifty can do by 
Whereas Carriage makes a great Þþ 
of the-price in all heavy Com bs 
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$: and by this eafie way of travel- 

Þ, an induſtrious man loſes no time 
Shom his buſineſs, for he writes, or 
thts, or ſlecps while he goes ; whereas 


| time of labouring or induſtrious 
Shen, is the greareſt native Commo= 
Jy of any Country. ; 
| FTherc ts beſides, one very great 
Fake of fresh water ſtill rematoing in 
Site midſt of rhis Province, by che 
Skme of Haerlem CHMeer , which 
Fitipht as they ſay be eaſily drained, 
d would thereby make a mighty 
dition of Land to a Country, 
dere nothing is more wanted ; and 
xeive a Freat quantity of people, in 
mich they abound, and who make 
eirgreatne!s and riches. Much dif- 
SWKurſe there has been about ſuch an '* 
SMempt, bur the Ciry of Leyden ha- 
ww no other way of refreshing their 
own; or renewing the water of their 
nals, but from this Meer, will ne- 
conſerit to jt. On ctheother (ide, 
SWfterlam will ever oppoſe - the 
ming and cleanſing of the old 
"1 I 3 Chan» 
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Channel of the Rhime, Which th i 
ſay might eaſily be compaſſed; an 
by which the Town of Leyden woulf 
grow Maritime,and share a great path 
of the Trade now engroſſed by Aw 
fterdam, There is in North- Hollan 
aneflay already made at the polibil 
ty of draining theſe great Lakcs, b [ 
one of about two Leagues broad, haf 
ying been made firm Land withy | 
has Forty years : this makes thafÞ 
part of the Country called the Bens 
fter, being nowthe richeſt Soil of they 
Province, lying upon a dead flat ,, bi 
vided. wath Canals, and the-wayf# 
-through it diſtinguish'd with rangafe 
of Trees, which make the pleafantellf” 
Summer- Landichip of any Countryſ* 
 IThave ſeen of that ſort. FI 
Another advantage of their Scity9 
' ation for Trade, is madeby thoſerwÞ#! 
great Rivers'o! the Rhine and Maſi 
reachingup, and navigable ſo mighy 
a length inp ſo rich and populan® 
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the Higer and Lowglſ®! 
Germany ; which as it brings downul 
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The Commodities from thoſe partsto 
She Magazines in Holland, that vent 
Them: by their Shipping into all. parts 
| & the world where the Market calls 
or them, ſo with ſomething more 
: | bbour and time ut recurns all the Mer- 
Itþandizes of other parts into thoſe 
) | ountrys that are ſeated upon theſe 
>Iftrcams. For their commodious feat 
to the Trade of the Streights, or 
af Balrique, or any parts of the Ocean, I 
ke no-advantage they have of moſt 
1 | inly yield to many we poſleſs, if we 
wihd other equal circumſtances id vas 
ve ther. | ke” 

W The lowneſs and flatneſs of their 
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richneſs of their Soil, thar is eaſily 
overflowed every Winter, fo as the 
ofFhole Country ab that feafon ſeeins 
io lie under-water, which inSpring is 
given out again by Mills. Bur Tie 
ich mends the-Earth , ſpoils the 
Air, which would be all Fog and 
liſt, if it were not clear'd by the 
W- I 4 Sharp= 
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rts of England; and they muſt cer- . | 


Lands, makes in a great meaſure the 
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__—_ of their Froſts, which ag 
ver fail with every Eaſt-wind for 
bout four Months of the year, and 
are much fiercer than in the ſame Lp I; 
titude with us, becauſe that Wind I, 
comes to them over a mighty length 7; 
of dry Continent ; but 1s moiſtned 
by the Vapours; or foftned by the © 
warmth of the Seas motion beforeit}- 
reaches us. _ 
And this is the greateſt diſadvan- t 
tage of Trade they receive from their 
Scituation, though neceſſary to their te 
health; becauſe many times their Ha 
vens areall shut up for two or three 
months with Ice, when ours are open (i; 
and free. | M 
The fierce sharpneſs . of theſe 
Winds, makes the changes of their |, 
Weather and' Seaſons more violent 
and ſurprizing than in any place] al 
know; ſo as a warm faint Air turns 
in a night toa $harp Froſt , with the 
Wind coming into the North-eaſt; 
and the contrary with another change F; 


b 
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of Wind, The Spring is mu. hshorrer, " 
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leſs agreeable than with us; the 
FFinter much colder, and ſome parts 
Jof the Summer much hotter. And I 
ave known morethan once, the vio- 
Ince of one give way to that of the 
her, like the cold fit of an Ague to 
*{I the hot, without any good temper be=- 
"Itween, 
t {The flatneſs of their Land expoſes 
Jittothe danger of the Sea, and forces 
them to infinite charge in the conti- 
fual fences and repairs of their Banks 
to oppoſe it ; which employ yearly 
more mer than a!l the Corn of the 
Province of Holland could maintain 
fas one of their chief Miniſters has 
told me). They have lately found the 
common Sea- weed to be'the beſt mas. 
terial for theſe Digues , which faſtens 
witha thin mixture of carth, yields 
alittleto the force of rhe Sea, and re. 
tarns when the Waves give back : 
Whether they are ny the fafer 


ainſt Water, as they ſay houſes that 


ke are againſt Wind; or whether, | 
Bpious Naturaliſts oblcrve,ail things 
* Is cairy | 
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carry about them 'that which ferry # 


for a remedy: againſt the miſchigh| 
they do in the'world. Bs 
The extreme moiſture of Air, I: 
take to be the occafion of the great 
neatneſs in their Houſes., and clean | 
neſs in their Towns. Fer without }* 
the help of thoſe Cuſtoms , "their* 
Country would not be habitable by] 
ſuch crowds of people, but the Air 
would corrupt upon every hot ſex 
ſon, and expoſe the Inhabitants to. 
general ' and ijnfetious. Diſeaſes; 
which they hardly eſcape three SumeF: 
mers together, eſpecially about Leys | 
den, where the Watersare noblo ea 
fily renewed : and- for this. reaſon IJ 
{uppoſe it is that Leyden is found to 
be the neateſt ang cleancſt kept of all 
their Towns; Fi jo 
The ſame moiſture of Air makes} 
all. Metals aptto ruſt , and Wood'ts 
mould ; which. forces them by cont 
nuat patns. of rubbing and ſcouring 
to'ſeek a prevention or cure :- Thu 
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Ch.IIT. * | Of. their Scituation. xy 
vat ſeems affeRed in their Houfes, | 
=P call'd natural to them, by peo=« 
I who think no further.” So the 
| deepneſs of their Soil , and wetneſs 
of Scaſons, which would render it 
* unpaſlable, forces them not o..ly to 
"exaAtneſs of paving in their Streets, 
-butto the expence of ſo long Cawſies 
| between many of their Towns, and 
Mm their High- ways. As indeed moſt 
National cuſtoms are the effet-of 
ſome unſeen or unobſeryed natural 
cauſesor neceſlitics. 
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CHAP. IV. Þ 
\Wi 
Of their People and Diſpoſitions. 


HE People of Holland may beto 

& divided into theſe ſeveral Clafe 
ſes: The Clowns or Boors (as th 
call them), who cultivate the Land | 
The Mariners or Schippers, who ſup»; 
ply their Ships and. Inland-Boats. ui 

| The Merchants or Traders, who fill; 
| their Towns. The Renteneers,or men 
that live in all their chief Cities upon lk 
the Rents or Intereſt of Eſtates for-hp 
| merly acquired in their Families: s 
| - And the Gentlemen and Officers of JI 
| their Armies. > 
'- Thefiritarea race of people dili- Me 
| gent rather than laborious ; dull and ac 
| flow of underſtanding, and fo not 
dealt with by haſty words, but mana* 

| gedeafily by ſoft and fair; and yield- ſk 
mg to plain Reaſon, if you give them 
| ime to underſtand it, In the Conn * 


| | 
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a Villages, not too near the great 
Jowns, they ſeem plain and honeſt, 

d content with their own, ſo that 
7 {in bounty you give them a Shilling 
hr what is worth bur a groat, they 
Will take the current price, and give 
Shou the reſt again; 1f you bid them 
ke it, they know not what you 
; an, and ſometimes ask if you are a 
|, They know no other good, 
» che ſupply of what Nature re- 
Aires, and the common increaſe of 

Wealth, They feed moſt upon Herbs, 

bots, and Milks; and by that means 
T ppoſe neither their frngch nor 
ſeems anſwerableto the ſize or 
| lk of their bodies. 

IThe Mariners area plain, but mu” h 
bgher people; whether from the 
ment ar 4 live in, or from their 
d, which 1s generally Fish and 
, and heartier than that of the 
rs. They are ſurly and 4ll-man- 
rd, which is miſtaken for pride; . 
I believe is learn'd, asall Manners 
Py the Converſation weuſe, Now 
F P $7 theirs 
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theirs lying only among onea her. 
or with Winds and Waves, which ae 
not mov'd or wrought upon by any: 
language, or obſervance; or take 
dealt with, but by pains andby pats || 
ence: Theleareall the qualitiesther] 
Mariners have learn'd, their valowf 
is paſſive rather than aQtive; and ther | 
language is little more than whatigef] 
neceflary uſe to their buſineſs. _ 
The Merchants and Trades-men,l 
both the greater and Mechaniek , | 
ving in Towns that are of greatte-ſ 
ſort, both by ſtrangers and paſſenges] 1 
of their own, are more: CMercundl] 
(Wit being $harpned by commer]; 
and converlationof Cities), rhoupl* 
they are not very inventive, whichyſ y 
the gift of warmer heads, yetare the 
greatin'imitation, andſo far , magy|' 
. times, as goes wc Originds | 4 
Of mighty induſtry,and conſtantap/ 
lication to the ends they propaityy 
- and purſue, They make uſe of tharſy, 
$kill and their wit, and take advhſy, 
tage of other mens- ignorance Waſh. 
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: "folly they deal with : are great exaQt= 
ers where the Law is in their own 
"hands. Tn other points where they 
teal with men that underſtand like 
-themſetves,and arennder the reach of 
| Juſtice and Laws,they are the plaineſt 
and beſt dealers inthe wortd ; which 
fems not to grow ſo much from a 
Frinciple of Conſcience or Morality, 
# from a Cuſtom or Habit introdu- 
xd by the neceflity of Trade among 
them , which depends as much upon 
common honeſty, as War does upon 
Diſcipline; and without which, all 
would break up, Merchants would 
turn Pedlars, and Souldiers Thieves. 
I Thoſe Familtes which live upon 
v} their Patrimonial Eſtates in all the 
KJ wh Cities, are a people differently 
dred and manner'd from the Traders, 
WI though-like them in the modeſty of 
Kg Habit, andthe Parfimony 


mJ living. Their Youthare generally 

red up at Schools, andat the Uni- 
wierſtics of Leyden 01 Utrecht, in the 
«mann {tudics- of Humane Learn- 
11 ; 172, 
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ing , but chiefly of the Civil 
which is that of their Conmrr,ll 
| asfarasit is ſo in France and 
(For, as much as I underſtand s 
thoſe Countreys,no Deciſions or De- 
crees of the Civil Law, nor Conſtits 
tions of the Rowan Emperors, hayg 
the force or current of Law a 
them, -as is commonly believed , but 
only the force of Reaſons when ab | 
ledged before their Courts of Judicas | 
ture, as farasthe Authority of meg | 
eſteemed wiſe, paſſes for Reaſon : But | 


the ancient Cuſtoms of thoſe ſever 
Countrys , and the Ordinances of { , 
their Kings and Princes, conſented f 
| bytheEſtates, or in-France verifiedby: 
Parliaments, have only the ſtrengt 
and authority of Law among cg 8 
__ Wheretheſe Families are rich,t 
Youths after'the courſe of their fius 
dies at hore, travel for ſome years,; 
the Sons of our Gentry uſe to do ; bil 
their journeys are chiefly into Ef 
land and France, not much into Ital 
ſcldomer into Spain; nor often wi 4 1 
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- | themore Northern Countrys, unleſs 
| in company or train of their publick 
- | Miniſters, The chief end of their 
Breeding is to make them fit for the 
| | ſervice of their Country in the Magie 
- | tracy of their Towns, their Provin= 
| | cs, and their State. . And of theſe 
| kind of men are the Civil Officers of 
| this Government generally compo=- 
| ſed; being deſcended of Families who 
—| tave many times been conſtantly in 
; | the Magiſtracy of their Native 
& | Towns for many years, and ſome for 
t | ſeveral ages. | 
| 
0 


Such were moſt or all of the chief 


q tis commonly received among For- 
+ [ſtigners , and makes the ſubje& of 
+ | Comical Jeſts upon their Govern« 
+ {ent. This does not exclude many 
+ {Merchants, or Traders in groſs, from 
g=0g often ſeen in the Offices of their 
SIbities, and ſometimes: deputed to 
«| their 
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their States; nor ſeveral of their States,, 
from turning their Stocks in the mas: 
| nagement of ſome very beneficial : 
{- Tradesby Servants and Houſes mainst' 
tained to that purpoſe. But the gene- 
rality of the States and Magiſtrates | 
are of another ſort ;- their Eſtatescons I 
fiſting in the Penſions of their Publick 
Charges, in the Rents of Lands, or | 
Intereſt of money upon the Cantores, 
or in Actions of the Eaſt- India Come | 
pany, or in Shares upon the Advens 
tures of great Trading-Merchants, 

Nor do theſe Families, habituate 
as it were to the Mapiltracy of. that} 
T. yrs and Provinces,” uſuallyarrt 
to great or exceſhve riches; the Sula 1 
ries of publick Employments and Ins} , 
tereſt being low, bur the Revenueet]} 
Lands being yer- very much-lowth | | 
and ſeldom exceeding the profit @] 
two in the hundred. They. contelt fo 
themſelves with the honour of beingh| 
uſeful to the Publick, with the eſtes | f 
of their Cities or their Country , . Wy 
with theeaſe of their Fortunes ; wWmye 

{claomy 
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3 Fils by the frugality of their 


ig, grown univerſal by being (I 
pole) at firſt neceflary , but lince 
curable among them. 

+ The mighty growth and exceſsof 
| Wches is ſeen among the Merchants 

"and Traders, whoſe application lies 
better that way, and who are the bet- 
tercontent to have ſo little share in 
the Government, defiring only ſecu- 
ity in what they poſſeſs; troubled 
with no cares bur thoſe of their For- 
tunes, and the management of their 

Trades, and turning the reſt of their , 
timcand th6fght to the divertilement 

{of their lives. - Leethele, when, they... 
a} artain great wealth, chuſe tobreed up 
"their Sohs in the way,and marry their 
0] Daughters into the Familics of thoſe 
. others molt generally credited in theic 
_ Cowns, and yerſed ta their Magiſtra= 
Wt} ries; and thereby introduce their Fa- 
fa lies into the way of Government 
| Honour, which conſiſts not here 
h Titles, but in publick Employ- 


" "ents. 
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The next rank among them, isthay 
of their Gentlemen or Nobles, who'in | 
the Province of Holland (to which't | 
chiefly confine theſe. Obſervations} | 
are very few, moſt of the F2milies ha 
ving been extinguished in the long [' 
Wars with Spain. But thoſe that re | | 
main, axe in a manner all employ'di | 

t 
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the Military or Civil Chargesof the 
Province or State. Theſe are in thei 
Cuſtoms, and Manners, and way of 
living, a good deal different from the} * 
reſt of the people; and having been | 
bred much abroad, rather affe&t th]. 
Garb of their Neighbour-Courts\]/ 
than the popular Air of their owt” 
Country. They value themſelvay* 
more upon their Nobility, than men 


do in other Countreys , where 'ts 
more common , and would think 
themſelves utterly dishonoured bp 
the marriage of one that werenot 
theirrank, thoughit were to makeUſ 
the broken Fortune of a Noble Fant 
ly, by the wealth of a Plebean. Th 
ſtrive to imitate the French in thee 

Meen, | 
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Meen,, their Clothes, their way of 
alk, of Eating, of Gallantry, or 
| ohIng and are, in my mind, 
{| fomething worſe than they would be, 
by affeRting to be better than. they . 
need; making ſometimes but ill Coe 
jes, whereas they might be good O- 
nginals , by refining or improving 
the Cuſtoms and Vertues proper to 
their own Country and Climate. 
They. are otherwiſe an honeſt , well- 
| oatur'd, friendly, and gentlemanly 
; | fort of men, -and acquit themſelves 
rally with Honour and Merit, 
| where their Country employs them. 
The Officers of their Armies live 
ther the Cultoms and Fashions of the 
| Gentlemen ; and (o do many Sons of 
{I the rich Merchants, who returning 
; | from travel abroad, have more deſigns 
5 n their own pleaſure, and the va- 
F1 | than upon the ſer- 
Fe of their Country : Or if they 
etend toenter into that, itis rather 
Wy the Army than the State. And all 
ts ble are generally deſirous to ſee a 
Cour 
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Court in their Country , tir they 
may value themſelves at home, bythe Þ 
qualities they have learn'd abroad;and | 
make a Figure which agrees better. 
with their own humor, and the man» 
ner of Courts, than with the Cuſtom / 
and orders that prevail in more popt 
lar Governments. NF 
There are ſome cuſtoms of difs 
poſitions that ſeem to run generally 
through all theſe- degrees ot men's 
mong them ; as great frugality, and 
order in their Expences. Their coms 
mon Richeslie in every man's having | t 
more than he ſpends ; or to ſayit þ'» 
more properly, in every man's ſpend+ | 9i 
ing lefs than he hascoming in, be that þ © 
; what it will. Nor does ut enter into | th 
mens heads among them , that the th 
common port or courle of Expeng | 
Should equal the Revenue; and whay Jie 
this happens , they think at leaſt cheF 3 
have lived that year to no purpol 
and the train of it diſcredits a n 
among them, as much as any vicios 
or prodigal extravagance does' Wy! 
other'J+: 
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| other Countrys. This enables every 
'F man to bear their extreme Taxes, and 
"makes them leſs ſenſible than they 
{| would bein other places: For he that 
| lives upon two parts in five of what 
he has coming in, if he pays two more 
[to the State, he does but part with 
{| what he should have laid up, and had 
| nopreſent uſe for; whereas he that | 
þ ſpends yearly what he receives, if he | 
'pays but the fifticth part tothe Pub- | 
| lick, it goes from him like that which 
4 wasneceſſary to buy Bread or Clothes 
| for himſelf or his Family. | 
» This makesthe beauty and ſtrength 
of their Cowns,the commodiouſneſs 
of Travelling in their Country by 
their Canals, Bridges, and Cawleys; 
the pleaſantneſs of their Walks, and 
their Grafts in and near all their Ci- 
tes; Andin ſhort ; the Beauty, Con- 
en! ce, and ſometimes Magnifi- 

Fence of their Publick Works, to 
E Fh1 h every man pays as wilingly, 
4d takes as much pleaſureand vanity 
"8 them, asthoſe in the Tountreys 
o 2 | do 
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dointhe ſame circumſtances, among 
the Poſſeſſions of their Families, 'or | 
private Inheritance. What they can'Þ 
ſpare , beſides the neceſſary expence 
of their Domeſtique, the Publick 
Payments, and thecommon courſe of 
{till encreaſing their Stock, Is laid'out | 
in the Fabrick; Adornment, or Furs. 
niture of their Houſes : Things notſs 
tranſitory or ſo prejudicial to'Health; 
and to Buſineſs, as the conſtant” 
Exceſſes and Luxury of Tables; 
Nor. perhaps altogether ſo vain as the. 
extravagant Expences of Clothes and. 
Attendance: At leaſt theſe end wholly: 
ina man's (elf, and the ſatisfation of $4 
his perſonal Humour, Whereas theg® 
- other make not only the Richesof © 
Family, but contribute much towards L 
the publick Beauty and Honourof'® 
Country. I 
The order in caſting up their Bp 
pences is fo great and general Fm 
no man offers at any UndertakingfP 
which he is not prepared for, and M& 


ſter of his Deſiga before he begins, > * 
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#1 have neither obſerved nor heard 
'Fof any Building publick or private, 
-Þ that has not been finiſhed in the time 
'} deſigned tor it. Soare their Canals, 
Cawſeys , and Bridges; ſo was their 
| Way from the Hague to Skeveling , x 
1 work that might have becomethe old 
| | Bymans, conſidering how ſoon it was 
| diſpatcht. The Houſe at the Hague, 
| built-purpoſely for caſting of Can- 
{non , was finiſht in one Summer, 
| {during the heat of the firſt Enghſb 
10's | 4 
e | War, and 976 _ like a "_ of 
'IVanity in their Government , than 
1 Kivekl or Uſe. TheStadthouſe of 
f | 4nfterdam has been left purpoſely ro 
Fame, without any limitation in the 
4ſt Deſign , either of that, or of 
R dence ; both that the Diligence 


I the Genius of ſo many ſucceed- 
4 Jug Magiſtrates , ſhould be- em- 
gÞÞy'd in the colleRion of all things 
Itcould be eſteemed proper to en- 
{ale the Beauty or Mapnificence of 
put Structure; And perhaps a little 
FPrepricve the experiment of a Cur- 
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, rent 
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rent Prediction , that. the Trade 
that City ſhould begin to fall the 
lame year. the Stadrhouſe ſ hou F 
fimſhry asitdid at fnriverp. 

Charity ſeems to be ntl Natio | 
among them , though ir beregi 
by Orders of the Country, 26 ul - 
ulually mov'd by the common Ol 
jects of Compaſhon. But it-is ſeen [ 
the admirable Provifions that! f | 
made out of it for all. forts of p k 
thas can want, or ought to be we. 
a'Government. Among the maj 
and various Hoſpitals thatare in 
man's curioſity and. talk that | 
their Country , I was affe&ted will 
none more than that of the aged | 
men at Eyobuyſen, which is conttiv 
' finilhed, and ordered, as if it v 
| done with a kind intention of 
well-natur'd mart , that thoſe 
had paft their whole lives' in 
Hardihips and Incommodities © 
Sea, {hould | find a Retreat it 
with all the Eaſes and Convert 
that Q1d-age is Capable of feeling 


CR OY 


” 
F 
| 
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wjoying. And here I mer with the 


I only rich man thar Tever ſaw 1n my 


| 


iſe : For one of theſe old Sea-men 
entertaining me a good while with 
b. plain Stories of his fifty years 


{Voyages and Adventures, while I 


Fas viewing their Hoſpital, and the 


$ Church _oyarng + I gave him at 
elr 


# parting a piece of t 


Coin about the 


JF ralue of a Crown - He took it ſmi- 
| ir p, & offer'd it me again, but when T- 
Ttefuſ'd it, he ask*'d me what he ſhould 

do with Mony ? for all that ever they 


thing at all, 


= 
Fe, 


ated , was provided for them at 
fcirHouſe.I left him to overcome his 
Modeſty as he could;but aServant co» 
ing after me,ſaw him give it toa lit- 
Girl that open'd the Church door, 

& ſhe paſt by him, Which made 
refle& upon the fantaſtickcalcula» 

dn of Riches andPoverty that is cur- 
it in the world , by which a man 
wantsa Million, 1s a Prince; He 
t wants but aGroat, is a Beggar; 
d this was a poor man that wanted 


K 2 In 


. 


| 


| 
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In general, all Appetites and Paſs J 
ſions leem to-run lower and cooker |. 
here, than in other Countreys where Þ 
- have converſt. Avatrice may be excep# 
ted. And yet that ſhould not be & 
violent, whereit feeds only upon Ins | 
duſtry and Parlimony , as where 
breaks out into Fraud , Rapine, andF 
Oppreſſon. But Quarrels are ſeldom | \ 
ſeen among them, unleſs in thai] 
n 
a 


drink, Revenge rarely heard of , 
Jealouſie known. "Their Temper 
are not aiery enough for Joy , orany 
unuſual ſtrains of pleaſant Humour; 
nor warm enough for Love, This| 
talkr of ſometimes among the young 
er men , but as a thing they haw 
heard of , rather than felt; 
and as a diſcourſe that becomg 
them , rather than affets them, f #2 
IT have known ſome ' amo! ike 
them that perſonated Lovers well. 
enough, but none that I ever thou 
wereat heart in love , Nor any of t 
Women that ſcem'd at all to « 
whether they were ſoor no. Whe 
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| tbe that they are ſuch lovers of their 
| Liberty , as not to bear the ſervitude 

4 ofa Miſtris , any more'than that of a 

4 Maſter ; Or that the dulneſs of their 
Air renders them lefs ſuſceptible of 
more refined Paſſions; Or that they 
diverted from it by the general inten- 

| tion every man has upon his buſineſs 

{| what ever itis; (nothing being ſo 
| mortal an Enemy of Love,that ſuffers 
| no Rival , as any bent of thought 
| another way.) 

i The ſame Cauſes may have had the 
| fkme Effets among their married 
{| Women, who have the whole care 
| and abſolute management of all their 
4 

; 


Domeſtique ; And live with very 
general good Fame; A certain ſort of 
Chaſtity being hereditary and habi=- 
tual among them, as Probity among 
the Men. 

* The fame dulneſs of Air.may diſ- 
Joſe them to that ſtrange aſſiduity 
Lind conſtant application of their 
| ninds, with that perpetual Study and 
Labour upon any thing they deſign 
5 K 
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Pau 
G 


. 
: 


| 
; 
i 
| 
| 
| 


- being uſually the ſame with that | bes 
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and take in hand. This gives them | 


patience to purſue the queſt of Ry 
'ches by ſolong Voyages and Advens 


tures to the Indies , and by ſo long 
Parſimony as that of their whole Lp } 


ves. Nay I have ( for a more particys 
lar example of this Dipoſition "4 


them) known one man that employ 


four and twenty years about the 
making and perfeGting of a Globg, 
and another above thirty about the 


talaying of a Table. Nor does any 


man know how much may have been 
contributed towards the great thin 


in all kinds, both publick and pry 


ate, that have been atchieved among 
them by this one Humour of neva 
iving over what they imagine may 
brought to paſs, norleaving ons 


| ſcent to fallow another they meg 


with ; Which is. the property of the 
lighter and more ingenious Nations 
And the Humour of a Government 


the Perſons that compole it, Not 0 
inthis, butin all other points ; ſo 


where 


ne 


m1 
ka 
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where men that govern, are Wiſe, 
'Good, Steady.and Juſt , the Go- 
yerament will appear ſo too ; and 
| the contrary where they are other- 
| viſe, he 64 ac | | 

1 - The fame Qualities in their Air, 
may encline them: to the Entertain- 


| meets and: Cuſtoms of Drinking ,. 


which -are {o- much, laid to their 
Gage, & for ought] know, may noc 
1 taly beneceſlary to their Health (as 
they generally believeit ), butto the 
vigour and improvement of their 
4 Vaderſtandings, in the midſt of a 
'| thick foggy Air, and ſo much cold- 


| 1s of Temper and Complexion. | 


| 

| 

, 

| 

| 

; 

, 

i} Forthough the uſe or exceſs of drink- 
ng may. deſtroy men's Abilities who 
| 

| 

| 


FL bye in better Climates, and are of 


1 varmer Conſtitutions ; Wine to hot 
| Brains, being like Oyl to Fire, and 


bf making the Spirits by too much light | 


4 ls, evaporate into ſmoak ; and per- 
F*& ajery imaginations; Or by too 
much heat, rage into Frenzy, or at 
| 


kaſt. into Humours and Thoughts 


| 
' 
' 
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that have a great mixture of it; Ye 
on the other fide, it may improve 
men's Parts and AbiJities of cold 
Complexions, andin dull Air; and 
may be neceſſary to thaw and mow 
the frozen or unactive Spirits of the 
Brain ; torowſe ſleepy Thoughts, 
andrefine groſſer Imaginations, and 
perhaps to animate the Spirits of the 
Heart, as well as enliven thoſe of the 
Brain : Therefore the old Germans 
ſeem'd to have ſome reaſon in their 
Cultom,not ro executeany great Re- 
ſolutions which had not been twice 
debated,and agreed attwo ſeveral Af 
ſemblies, one in an Afternoon, and 


| thfother in a morning ; Becauſe they 


thoughe their Counſels might want 
Vigour when they were ſober, a 
well as Caution when they had 
drunk, þ 
Yet in Holand [ have obſerved ve 
ry few of their chief Officers or Mk 
niſters of State vicious in this kind; 
Or if they drunk-much, *twas only 
at ſer-Feaſts , and rather to acquit 
them» 
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themſelves, than. of choice or Incli- 
nation ;; And for the'Merchants and 


Traders, with whom it is cuſtomary, 


they never do it in amorning, nor 
till they. come from the Exchange , 
where the bufineſsof the day iscom- 
monly diſpatcht ; Nay , it hardly en- 
ters into their heads, that *tis lawtul 
to drink at all before that time ;' but 
they will excuſe itif you come to their 
Houſe, and tell you how ſorry they 
are ,you come in a morning when 
they cannot offer you-todrink; as if 
at that time of day it were not only 
unlawful for them to drink themſel- 
ves, but ſo muchas for a ſtranger todo 
K within their Walls. 

The Afternoon , or at leaſt the Ee 
vening isgiven to whatever they find 
will divert them;And isno more than 
needs, conſidering how. they ſpend 
the reſt of the day in Thought, or in 
Cares; in Toils, or in Buſineſs. For 
Nature cannor hold out with con- 


'Qant labour of Body, and as little 
vith conſtant bent orapplication of | 
1 
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mind:Much motion of the ſame parts 
of the Brain either wearies and waſts Þ 
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them too faſt for repair, orelſe (ax 


were ) fires the wheels, and ſoends. 


either in general decays of the Body 
or diſtractions of the Mind.(For ths 
ſe are uſually occaſion'd by perpetual 


motions of Thought about ſome ons. 
Objec ; whether it be abour ones ſelf. 


in exceſſes of Pride , or about anos 
ther in thoſe of Love, or of Grief.) 
Therefore none are ſo excuſable as 
men of much care and thought , orof. 


great buſineſs, for giving up theit. 
times of leiſure to any pleaſures or di- | 


verſions that offend no Laws,nor hurt 
others orthemſelves: And this ſeems 
the reaſon that in all Civil Conſti- 
tions, not only Honours, but Riches 


| are annexed to the Charges of thoſe 


| who govern, and upon whom the 


'} 
| 
[| 
WW! 
iy 
i 


il 


| 


lh; 
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Pablick cares aremeant to be devols 
ved; Not only thatthey may not be: 
diſtracted from theſe by the cares of 


their own domeſtique or private Intex 
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| zeſts , but that by the help — 6 
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andof Riches, they may have thoſe: | 
 Pleaſures- and Diverſions in their 
reach ,. which idle men-neither need | 
nor deſerve , but which are neceſſary *' 
forthe refreshment or repair of Spirits: * 
exhauſted with Care and with Toil, 
and which ſerve to ſweeten and pre«- | 
Þ ſerve thoſe Lives that would otherwi- | 
| fe wearout to faſt , or grow too unca=+ ! 
fieio the Service of the Pablick. | 
The two Characters that areleft by 
the old Rowan Writers, of the ancient 
Þ Batavior Hollanders, PST 4as. 
4 are, That they were Vaientis) Ph A 
Þ boch the braveſta- -orbori /e forviſs- | 
| mong theGermanNa- joerg eas, o 
tons, and the moſt gn2y ron 
4 obſtinate lovers and au#erer non ab- 
defenders of their Li- rumpendes ut cor- 
'{ berty ; Which made rs" 
| them exempted from gs = 
J all Tribute by the Romans, who 
-| delir'd only. Soldigrs of their Nas 
| tion to make up ſome of their Auxi- 
| liary-Bands, as they did in former | 
3 K. 6: Ages 


4 
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OG do. of thoſeNationg' $ 
rum gentium 11 aly that were their 
virtute pracipui Friends and Allies, 
Batav! non mut- The laſt Diſpoſition 
tum ox ripa ſed ſ b | 
Inſulam Rheni '<<M3 tO nave” col 
amnis colunt. T4 nued conſtant and 
cit.:de Mor.:Ger.. Natjonal amongthem 
ever {ince that time,and never to have Je 
more appeared than in theRiſe and J i 
Conſtitutions of their preſent State, || ;1 
It does not feem to be ſo of the Firlt, Ji 
or that the people in general canbe 5 
laid now to be Valiant, a quality org't 
old ſo National 'among them , andJ” 
which by the ſeveral Wars of theÞ # 
| Counts of Holland ( eſpecially with Fi 
| the Frizons), and by the deſperate] b! 
Defences madeapainſt rhe Spaniards | tl 
| by this people in the beginnings of F an 
| their State, should feem to have laſts | fr; 
| ed long, and to havebur lately de&F up 
eayed; Tharis, fncethe whole apsJ ter 
plication of thetr Natives has "a of 
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{ 


Wa 

Wi 

much to Parſimony (by Circum#Fbo 
ſtances}: 


turn'd to Commerce and Trade, ani 
| theveinof their Domeltique iv&r 
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\ ances which will be the Subje& of |} 
another Chapter) and (ince the main 
of all their Forces , and body of their 
Army has been compoſed and conti- 
nually ſupplied out of their Neigh 
bour- Nations. 

For Soldiers and Merchants are 
-not found: by experience to be more 
incompatible in their abode, than the 
Diſpohtions and Cuftoms frem to be 
different that render a people fit for 
and for War. The Soldier 
Aoks of a short life and a merry. 
I The Trader reckons upon alongand 
3 painful. Ore intends to make his 

dreune ſuddenly by his Courage, * 
by Victory , and Spoil :* The other - 
flower,bur ſurer,bv Craft, by Treaty, 
\andby Induſtry. This makes the firſt 
frank and generous, and throw away 
upon his Pleaſures what has been got- 
tein ong-Danger, and may either he 
ſt or repaired inthenexr. The other 
wary and frugal, and loath to part 
with in aday, what he has been Ja« 
bouring for a year, and hasno hopes 
1. K 7 £0 
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to recover , butby the ſame paces 
Diligence and Time. One aims only” 
to preſerve what he has, as the fruit 
of his Father's pains; or what he $half 
get,asthe fruit of hisown : Th'othe Þ 
thinks the price of a lictle Blood & | 
more than of. a- great deal of Sweaty Ft 
and means to live upon other ments [i 
Labours, and poſſeſs in an hour what ft 
they have been years in acquiringsÞh 
This makes one love to live und} 
ſtanch Orders and Laws; WhilezsWesJ 
ther would have all depend upanaliielt 
bitrary Power and Will. The Tradwyk 
reckons upon growing Richer , ani p 
by his account Better, the longerl 
- lives; which makes him careful of by8Fr 
 Healthandhis Life, and fo apt tobfthe 
| orderly and temperate in his Dietgſov: 
| While the Soldier 1s thoughtleſsc be 
| prodigal of both; and having nf & 
his Meat ready at hours, or whenW{ital 
has amind toit, eats full and zre#h#: 
dily whenever he pets it; Ant: 
. perhaps difference of Diet may mak 
greater difference in men's natural] 
Courage” 


T 
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{| Courage, than is commonly thought 


4 For Courage may proceed m fome- 
| meaſure from the temper of Air, may 
| be form'd by Diſcipline, and acquir'd” 
Uſe, orinfus'd by Opinion ; But 

*F that which is more natural, and fo- 
{more National in ſome Countreys 
Fi than in others, ſeem toare from the 
{{ heat or ſtrength of Spirirs about the 
{Heart, Which- may a great deal de« 
zepd upon the meaſure and the ſub. 
Rice of the food men are uſed to.. 
this made a great Phyſician among: 
$ſay, He-would make any man a: 
oward with fix weeks dietting : and 
Prince CIaurice of Orange call for 
[the Englih that were newly come 
txhover ,and had ( as he ſaid ) theirown 
heef in their Bellies, forany bold and 
ieſperate Action. This may he one 
ptalon why the Gentry in all places 
#I# the world are braver thanthe Pea- 
wiitry , whoſe hearts are depreſſed 
got only by Slavery, but by short 
riJadheartleſs Food , theeffeRt of their 
—_ —- Poverty, 
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. for the other, all. the Courage 


Poverty.. This is a cauſe why the Þ 
Yeomanry andCommonalty of Eng. 
land are generally braver- than'in 
other Countreys, becauſe by the Þ 
Plenty and Conſtitutions of the Þ 
Kingdom, they are ſo much eaferiy Þ 
their Rents and their Taxes, and fare Þ | 
ſo much better and fuller than tholg J 
of their rank in any other Nation, Ip 
Their chief, & indeed con(tant fool I 
being of flesh ; And among all Crew f 
tures, both Birds and the Beaſts, wef g 
Shall ſtill find thoſe that feed upd 
flesh., to be the fierce and the bolz]y 
and on the contrary , the feartul and] 
fainthearted to feed upon Graſs, andy 
upon Plants. I think there can be prefief 
tended but two Exceptions. to "i W 
Rule, which are the Cock, and they 
Horſe ; whereas the Courage of theſyy 
firſt is noted nowhere but in Englanghf \ 
and thereonly incertain Races : Andflpen, 


p 
| . 


——_ 


commend in them, 1s the want 
fear; and they are obſerved to groflſrj 
1h 


much fiercer , whenever by cultollfh 


| 
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| or neceſſity they have been uſed to 
| flcsh. 

| Fromall this may be inferr'd, That 
{not only the long diſuſe of Arms a- 
| | mong the Native Hollanders ( eſpect- 
{ally at Land ), and making uſe of 0- 
| ther Nations chiefly in their Milice , 
{| Butthe Arts offTrade,as well as Peace 
| and their great-Parſimony in Diet,and 
; 

: 


eating ſo very little flesh ( which the 
common people feldom do above 
bncea week , may have helpt to deba- 
te much the ancient Valour of the 
Nation,at leaſtin the occaſions of Sere 
Ifice at Land. Their Sea-men are 
(huch better ; but not {6 good as thoſe 
of Zealand, who are generally brave; 
BEWhich I ſuppoſe comes by theſe ha- 
filing upon all. occaſions turn'd fo 
Finch more to Privateering, and Men 
« War, andthoſe of Holland being 
'l! erally employ'd in Trading and 
Fterchant-Ships ; While their Men 
arare mann'd by Mariners of all 
tions, who are very numerous a- 
Sinong them , but eſpecially thoſe of 
4 þ the 
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the Eaſtland Coaſts of Germany , Sue. | 
des, Danes, and Norwegians. <Y 
- Tis odd , that Veins of Courage . 
ſhould ſeem to: run like Veins ,of« 
good Earth in. a Countrey , and yet : 
not only thoſe of the Province of 
Hainault arong the Spaniſh, and of 
Gelderland among the United Provine 


ces., areeſteemed better Soldiers than, | 


the reſt , But the Burgers of Vale, 
ctennesamong the Towns of Flandary 
and of Nimmeguen among thole of, 
the lower Gelder , are oblerved to be . 
particularly orave. Bur there may bg 


firmneſs and conſtancy of Couragy 
from Traditiqn, as well as of Beliefs 


| Nor methinks ſhould any man know, Þ' 


how to bea Coward, that is brought 


up. with the opinion, that all of ha Þ 


Nation or City have ever beet 
Valiant.. ; ) 

I can fay nothing of what is uſually 
laid totheir charge about their being 


Cruel, beſides what we have ſo often: 
heard , of their barbarous uſage to* 
ſome of our men 1a the Eof- lnany 

2nd: 
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and what we have ſo lately ſeen of 
their ſavage murther of their Penſi0» 
"| wer de Wit, A Perſon that deſerv'd 
another Fate, anda better return from 
| his Countrey after Eighteen years 
ſpent in their Miniſtry , without any 
care of his Entertainments or Eaſe, 
and little of his Fortune. A man of 
 unwearied Induſtry , inflexible con» 
ftancy , ſound, clear, and deep under+ 
fanding , with unfained Integrity'; 
fo that whenever he was blinded it 
was by the paſſion he had for that 
which heeſteemed the good and -in- 
tereſt of his Stare, This teſtimony. is. 
juſtly due to him from all that practi- 

kd him and is the more willingly 
paid , ſince there can be as little inte=. 
zeſt to flatter, as honour to reproach 
the dead. But this ation of that 

ple may be attributed to the mis- 

tune of their Countrey ; and is ſo 
wlike the appearance- of their Cu- 

toms and Diſpoſitions, living as I 
aw them under the Orders and Laws 

ea quiet and ſetled State, and one 

mult 
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muſt confeſs Mankind to be a very þ 
various Creature , and none to be 
known that has not been in his ragep|. 
as well as his Drink. 

They are generally not ſolong livdÞ 
asin better Airs; and begin rodecg 7 
early,both men and women,eſpecta| 
. at Amſterdam; For at the Hapm 

(which is their beſt Air) I hay ; 
known two conſiderable men a good 
deal above ſeventy , and one of them 
in very good ſenſe & health : Bur thy 
isnot ſo uſual as it is Emg/and andin] ; 
Spain. The Diſeaſes of the Climat} 

eem to be chiefly the Gout and q 
Scyrvy ; but all hot and dry Summen[; 
bring ſome that are infectious ame 
them, eſpecially into Amſterdamand};” 
Leyden; Thele are uſually Fevenſ., 
that lye moſt in the head , and eithg] 7 
kill ſuddenly or languiſh long beta,” 
they recover. Plagues are not ſofts|- 
quent, at leaſt nor in a degree toe] 
taken notice of, for all ſuppreſs te." 
talk of them as much as they cat "wy 
and no diſtinRion is made in the R g 
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gilter of the dead, nor much in the 

4 cre and attendance of the fick ; Whe- 

FI ther from a belief of Predeſtination , 

| orelſe a preference of Trade, which 
the life of the Countrey, before thar 
of particular men. 

Strangers among them are apt to 
complain of the Spleen , but thoſe of 
the Countrey ſeldom or never: which 

take to proceed from their being e- 
xr buſie,or eaſily ſatisfied. For this 
| kems to be the Diſeaſe of people that 
gre idle, or think themſelves bur ill 
entertain'd ; and attribute every fit of 
I dull Humour, or Imagination, to a 
21 formal Diſeaſe, which they have found 
I] this Name for , Whereas ſuch Fits are 
{incident to all menat onetime or 0= 
/ ther from the fumes of Indigeſtion, 
*Ifrom the common alterations of ſome 
k nſcaſible degrees inHealth & Vigor*; 
Y '.or 
*Ub5t tempeflas & exli mobils humor 
i Hatovere wigs, & Jupiter humidus Aufirts, 
at, erant que rar0 mvde , & que denſa relaxat, 
heed ſpecies animorum, & peftor a mots 
altos, alios dum nubile ventus agebat 


epiunt, hinc ig avium concentiss in agr & 
bet necudes, & opanterguttone cor vi, Virg. Georg, 


-» W 
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or from ſome changes , or approaches | 
of change in Winds and Weathe, Þ 
which affe& the finer Spirits « | 
the Brain, before they grow ſenſi Þ 
ble to other parts; And are apt 
to alter the shapes or colours of 
whatever is repreſented to us by our- 
Imaginations whilſt we are fo hs 

Qed. Yetthis EffeR is nor {o ſtro 
but that buſineſs, or intention © 
thought, commonly either reſiſtgef 
divertsit; And thoſe who underſtan@ 
the motions of it, Ict itpaſs, andre. 
turn to themſelves. But ſuch as are 
idle, or know not from whence thele 
changes ariſe, and trouble their heads 
with Notions or Schemes of general 
Happineſs or Unhappineſs in life; us 
pon every ſuch fit begin refleCtions 
on the condition of their Bodies,theit 
Souls, or their Fortunes; And ( asall 
things are then repreſented in the 
worlt colours ) $uey fall into melan» 
choly apprehenſions of one or other, 

and fomerimes of them all; Thee I 
make deep impreſſion in their mindsy 


and, 


” 
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I .and are not cafily worn ont by the 
F aarural returns of good Humour eſpe- 
Þ cally if they are often interrupted by 

I the contrary; As happens in ſome 


ticular Conſtitutions, and more 
_ in uncertain Climates, eſpe- 


cally if improved by accidents of ill 
| health s . or 11! fortune. Butthis is a 
| Diſeaſe too refin'd for this Countre 
4 ind People, whoare well, when the 
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te not 11]; and pleas'd, when they are 
not troubled , are content, becauſe 
they think little of ir; and ſeek their 
happineſs in the common Eaſes and 
Commodities of Life, or the encreaſe 
of Riches; Not amuſing themſelves 
'vith the more ſpeculative contrivan= 
-n of Paſſion, or refinements of Plea» 
1Ure, 

To conclude this Chapter: Holland 


{8a Countrey where the Earth is bet-= 
Iicrthan the Air, and Profit morein 


requeſt than Honour; Where there is 
more Senſe than Wit; More good 
Nature than good Humour; And 
more Wealth than Pleaſure ; Wherea 


man 


k 
\ 
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man would chuſe rather to travel,” 
than to live ; Shall find more thi 
to obſerve than deſire; And more 
fons toeſtcem than to love. But the 
ſame Qualities and diſpolitions' do } 
not value a private man and a State,. 
makea Converſation agreeable, anda 
Government great: Nor 1s it unlikelyÞ 
that ſome very great King might | 
make but a very ordinary private 
Gentleman, and ſome very extraord Jl 
ry Gentleman , might be capabledf Þ 


making but a very mean Prince, |} 


. 
——_—. 
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I CHAP. V. 
” Of their RE L1G1ON. 


| 

| 

: {xlotend not here to ſpeak of Religi= 
[Lon at all asa Divine, butasa meer 

) [cular man, when I obſerve the oc- 
Jaſons that ſeem to have eſtablisÞbrie 

. Jo the Forms, or with the Liberties 
f{nberewith it is now attended inthe | 
| = Provinces, I believe the Re- | 


= 
A 
vie? 
" 
1 
- 


rmed Religion was introduced 
berezas well as in England&the moo 
:[ather Countreys where itis profeſs'd, 
{by the operation of Divine will and 
_Ifrovidence;. And by the ſame , I be- 
- Vleve the Roman- Catholick was conti= 
| aj in France: Where it ſcemed by 
"Ithe conſpiring of ſo many Accidents | 
© In the beginnings of Charles the 
ut Reign,to be ſonear achange. 
"JAnd whoever doubts this, ſeems ta 
veſtion not only the Will, but the 
| i dwer of God, Nor will itat all de- 
—- ks * rogate 
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| rogate from the Honour of a Rel 
. gion, to have been planted in a Con » 
trey by Secular means, .or Civil Re-. 1 
, volutions, which have, long fi 
ſucceeded-to thoſe Miraculous Ops. 
rations that made way for Chriſti 
nity in the world. *Tis enough 
God Almighty infuſes belief into 
hearts of men, or elſe ordains yl 
grow out of Religious Enquiries and 
Inſtructions; And that wherever the , 
generality of a Nation come by t 
means to be of a belief, itis by ſl 
force of this concutrence intr 
into the Government , and beco 
the eſtablishe Religion of that Com | 
trey. So was the Reformed Profef- 2 
fron introduced into England ,: - Score" 
land, Sueden, Denmark, Holand, and] 
many parts of Germany. So was thi 
| Roman-Catholick treſtord in Fran fi 
and Flanders; where notwichſta 
ing the great Concuſhons rhar "| | 
made tn the Governtnent by the E | 
gonotrand the Gueuſes , yet they we 


never eſteemed in ether of tho 
Cot 1 


[ 
[ 
' 
1 
1 
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_ECountreys to amount further than 
Tithe Seventh or _ part of the 

Feople. And whoſoever deſigns the 
change of Religion in a Countrey , or 


.. 
Fþ 
» | Government, by any other means 
» | than that of ageneral converſion of 
| | the people , or the greateſt part of 
x b-. deſigns all the Miſchiefs to a 
: Nation that uſe to-usher in or attend 
d | the two greateſtDiſtempers of a State, 
ef Civil War , or Tyranny ; Whick 
ie, Violence , Oppreſſion, Cruelty, 
Rzpine, Intemperance, Injuſtice, 
| din Short, the miſerable Effuſion 
#[WfHuman Blood , and the Confuſion 
| of all Laws, Orders, and Virtues 
4 mong men. 
ty Such Conſequences as theſe, I 
(doubt are ſomething more than the 
diſputed Opinions of any man,or any 
Iharticular Aſſembly of men can be 
*{yorth ; Since the greatand general 
End of all Religion , next to mens 
Eppineſs hereafter, is their happineſs 
were; As appears by the Command- 
vents of God, being the beſt and 
Sb | L 2 great- 
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neſs, has been * petually dipualſt 


upon every man's Belief and Carl, 


| Of therr Re f 10n, 

oreateſt Moral and Civil, as vel 1 
Divine Precepts, that have been giyt 
to a Nation; And by the Rews & 
propoſed to the Picty of the L. I| 
throughout the Old Teſtam 
which were the Bleſlings of thisli 
as Health, length of Age, ney 
of Children » Plenty, Peace, or Vela 

Ctory. 
. Now the way tg- our future happie 


throug hour the World, and muſth 
left at om to the Impreſſions mac 


ſcience, either by natural or ſupe 
n2tural Arguments and Means; whig 
Impreſhons men may diſguiſe or "þ 
ſemble, but no man can reſiſt. Fot 
Belicf is no more ina man's powehyf} 
than his Stature or his Feature ; AndF- 
he that tells me, Imuſt cn6eY T 
Opinion for his., becauſe/tisrherry 
and the better, without hens Arg 
ments, that have tome the ford ca 
conviction, may as well tell mey 


muſt chage my gray eyes for oth 
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Flike his that are black, becauſe theſe 
elovelier, or morein eſteem. He 
y tells me , 'I muſt inform my ſelf; 
s:reaſon 3 if I do itnot: Burt if l 
| deavour it all that I can,and perhaps 
Wore than heever did, and yer {till 
Gifer from him ; and he , that it 
| mz be is idle, will have me ſtudy on, 
I'*E inform my ſelf better, and foto 
ke end of my life; Then I eaſily 
nderſtand what he means by in- 
prming , which is in $hort, that T 
muſt do it till I cometo be of his os 
| pir 10N. 
If he that perhaps purſues his Plea= 
or Intereſts as much or more 
an Ido; and allows me to have as 
ood ſenſe as he his in all. other mat 
"I ters; tells me I should be of his opi- 
n, but that Paſhon or Intereſt 
linds me; unfeſs he can convince me 
dw , or where this lies, he is but 
re he was , only pretends to know 
| je betrerthan I do my lelf, who can- 
| jotimagine why I should not have as 
ch care of my ſoul , as he has of his. 
L 3 A. 
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' private imagination the meaſure ef 


 andIamin the wrong.” 


_A man that tells me my opinig * , 


are abſurd or ridiculous, impertinenff}* 
or unreaſonable, becauſe they diffeÞ 
from his, ſeems to intend a Quarrf} 
inſtead of « Diſpute; and calls 
fool or mad-man with a little mort 
circumſtance ; though perhaps I pal 
for one as well in my ſenſes as OY 
pm in talk, and as prudent iy 
iſe £ yet theſe are the common Civyk 
lities, in Religious Argument, 
ſufficient and conceited- men, wl 
talk much of Right Reaſon,and meat 
always their own; and make theit 


general Truth. But ſuch language des 
termines all between us, and the Diſs 
pute comes to end in three words at 
laſt, which it might as well have end- 
edin at firſt, That heis in the' right” 


LI a, oz, we + wo vw oo <m wm Lukas it on wy —_=x> 


The other great End of Religion 
which is our happineſs here, has beet 
generally agreed on by all Manking 

cont diverſs refe. 95 appears inthe Reg 
publics RN cords of all thary - 


Lawy 
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$3 Laws, as well as all moribus qui guo- 
their Religions , flaxerin , 
* hare ? caters ſecum ra- 
+ hich come to be e- yjyne. plar.de Rep. 
$4 fablishe by the con- 
1 xurrence of mens Cuſtoms and Opi- 
| pions: though in the latter, that con- / 
currence may have been produced by 
reoe Impreſſions or Inſpirations, 
| For all agree in teaching and com- 
manding, in planting and improving, 
$1 got only thoſe Moral Virtues which 
conduce to the felicity and tranquil- 
4 lity of every private man's lite; but 
4 allo thoſe Manners and Dilpoſizions 
4 that tend rothe Peace, Order, and 
{4 Safery of all Civil Societies and Go- 
| vernments among men. NorcouldI 
4 ver underſtand , how thoſe who call 
# themſelves, and the world uſual! 
| calls Religious Hen, come to put fo 
| great weight upon thoſe points of 
| Relief which men never have agreed 
1n, and ſo little upon thoſe of Virtue 
1 & Morality,in which they have hard» 
q ly ever diſagreed. Nor why a State 
Should venture the . ſubverſion of 
| L 4 theis 
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therr Peace, and their Order , whi 
are certain Goods , and ſo univerſal 
} eſteemed for the propagation of uy 
certain or conteſted Opinions. 
| One of the great Cauſes of the fiehſ, 
! . « Revoltin the Low-Countreys , app "1 
} red to be, The Oppreſſion of menf 
| Conſciences, or Perſecution intheaſ5 
Liberties, their Eſtatcs, and their Iþ;, 
{ ves, upon pretence of Religion. And 
t thisatatime, when thereſcemed tg ſ: 
{ bea conſpiring diſpoſition in molth; 
| Countreys of Chriſtendom , to ſeekÞ 
} the reformation of ſome abuſes, i 

own in theDoctrine and Diſcipliath;; 
of the Church , eicher by. the Ruſt: 
of time, by Negligence,or by Humanſ; 
Inventions, Pang and Intereſlty, 4 
The rigid oppoſition-given at Rom 
tothis general Humour, was followed, 
by a defetion of mighty numbers 
all chole ſeveral Countreys, who pra(Þ 
teſled ro reform themſelves accords}; 
ing to ſuch Rules as they thougt þ 
were neceſlary for the reformation @ 


the Church. Theſe perſons, though: 
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y azreed in the main of diſowning 
he Papal Power , and reducing Beliet 
from the authority of Tradition to 
FFthar of the Scripture; Yet they differ'd 
*Fmuch among themſelves in other cir- 
FFeumſtances , eſpecially of Diſcipline, 
according to the Perſwaftons and 
*Limpretfions of the Leading-DoCtors 
*F'io their ſeveral Countreys. So the - 
Reformed of France became univer= 
Y fally Calviniſts ; But for thoſe of Ger» 
i any , though they were generally 
*FLutherans, yet there wasa great mix 
ure both of Calviniſts and Anabap< 
Iris among them. SAT 
f-- The firſt Perſecutions of theſe Ree 
f formed , aroſe in Germany im the time 
I bf Charles the Fifth ; and drove great 
FM aumbers of them down into the Se- 
] yenteen:Provinces, ef} pecally Holland 
Jand:Brabant, wherethe Priviledges 
i oftheCities were greater, and the Em- 
' peror's Government was leſs ſevere, 
2s among the Subjects of his own 
{Native Countreys. This was the oc- 
Faſfion that in the year 1566, when u- 
| LF pon 
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| - mong the Heads of them, that for 


pon the firſt InſurreQion in Flanders by 
thoſe of the Reformed Profeſſionbsg 
gar to. form Confiſtories, and le 

[Contributions among themſelves, fa 
ſupport of their Common Cauſe; Ki 
was reſolved upon conſultation/$ 7 
clining all differences among theme |» 
ſelves, at a time of common exigence, Int 
the publick Profeſſion of their Party | L 
Should be that of the Lutherans, Ice 
though with liberty and indulgence] 


to thoſe of different Opinions. By th 
- the Union of Utrecht concluded inn 


1579 ,each of the Provinces was left Iv 
to order the matter of Religion as Ip 
they thought fit and moſt — cr 
to the welfare of their Province; wit} [an 
this proviſion, that every man should]Þ 
xemaia free 1n his Religion, and none |P 
be examined or entrapped for that of 
cauſe, according to the Pacification® 
at Gant, But inthe year 1583, it wa'[* 
enacted by general agreement , that? 


4he Evangelical Religion should b&[® 


enly profeſſed in all the Seven Prowyul 


VIRces: 
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| Saioces : which came thereby to be the 
tſtablishc Religion of this State. 

'The-Reaſons which ſeemed to in- 
ce them to thisſettlement, were 
Eimny,and of weight. At firſt,becauſe 
» by the Perſccutions arrived in France, 
» {where all the Reformed were Cal- 
k | vinifts) multitudes of people had reti« 
, Jred out of that Kingdom-into the 
y | Low-countreys, And by the great 
, [commerce and continual intercourſe 
el vith England, where the Reforma» 
y tion agreed much with the Caluimifs 
\{inpoint of Dodrine, though more 
t [ vith the Lutherans in point of Dilci- 
4 [pline, thoſe Opinions came to be 
| fredited and” propagated more than 
Jany ocher among the people of theſg 
[Provinces, ſo as the numbers were 
gown to be greater 'far in the Cities 
FJof this-than of any other Profeſſion. 
Yecondly , the Succours and Supplies 
{both of Men and Money , by which 
{ the weak beginnings of this Com- 
i hon wealth were preſerved and fore 
Filed , came chiefly from England, 
, '< Ls from 


Le 
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from the Proteſtants of France, (whe 
their affairs were ſucceſsful, )and fray 
the Calvinift Princes of Germany, w| 
lay neiteſt , & were readielt to relie 
them. In. the next place, becat 
thoſe of this Profeſſion ſeem'd thi 
moſt contrary and violent againſt they 
Spaniards, who made themſelvgh 
Heads | of the | Rowan « CatholickiVni 
throughout Chriſtendom. And thief 
hatied of Spain and their DominiongÞþ 
was fo rooted in the Hearts of thishh 
People, that it had influence upon 
them in the very choice of their ReliIF 
gion. And laſtly, becauſe by thigh 
Profeſhon , all Rights & Juri{diion}% 
of the Clergy or Hierarchy beingſit 
{upprefied, there was no Eccleſifp 
ſtical Authority left to riſe up andſ{tc 
trouble or fetter the Civil Powe]! 
Andall the Goods and Peſlefſions Wþti 
Churches and Abbies were' ſeizelÞ; 
wholly into the hands of the Stateyſ\a 
which made a great encreaſe of thbÞth 

ublick Revenue, a thing the mal 
neceſſary for the ſupport of their Gy 
Vernment. ' T kg 


| 
\ 5 
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There might perhaps beadded one 
teaſon more, which was particular to 
he'of the Provinces » for whereas 
moſt, if notall other parts-of Chri- 

mndom, the'Clergy compoſcd one 
Y bfth three Eſtates b the Countrey, 
eland thereby shar'd with the Nobles 
whind Commons in their Influences 
Fppon rhe Government; that Order 
never made any parts of: the Eſtatesin 
y Hoang, 'nor had any Vote in their 
' Aſſembly , which confiſted only of 
[the Nobles and the Cities, and this 
{Province bearingalways the greateſt 
Sway 1D the Counſels of the Union, 
[2s moſt enclined to the ſettlement 
elof that Profeſſion , which gave leaſt 
ppretence of Power. or Juriſdiction 
(to the Clergy, and ſoagreed molt 
6 ith their own ancient ConRitys: 
tions. 
« Since this Eflablichmene: as = 
l 8s before, the great care of this State 
| Sever been, to favour no ) Particu= 
{br or curious Inquiſition into the 
aith 'or Religious Principles of any 


S 7 ** 


peaceable man , who came to liveun» 
_ derthe proteCtion of their Laws,& ts 


ſuffer noViolence orOppreſſonupon 
any Mans Conlcience, whoſe Opie 
nions broke not out into Expreſſiong | 


' or Actions of 111 conſequence to the 
State, A free Form of Government 
either making way for more freedom 
in Religion, or elſe having newly 


contended ſo far themſelves for Li« 


berty in this point, rheythoughtit 
the —_ onde Ge = 

| oppreſs others. Pcrhaps while they 
- were ſo threatned and endanger'd by 
Forreign Armies, they thought it the 
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more neceſlary to provide againſt 


Diſcontents within, which can never 
be dangerous where they are not 
_—_— or fathered upon Oppref- 

on in point either of Religion or Li- 
berty. But in thoſe two Caſes the 


Flame often proves moſt violent in a 
State, the more 'tisshut up , orthe-- 


longer concealed. 


The Romen - Catholicez Religion 
was alone excepted from the common - 
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4 p xetion of their Laws, making 
Men ( as the States believed ) m_ 


Subje&ts than the reſt, by the ac- 
\ I kowledgment of a forreign and ſu- 
Þ perior. JuriſdiQion ; for ſo muſt all 
Spiritua! Power needs be,as grounded 
upon greater Hopes and Fears than 
any Civil , at leaſt wherever the per- 
{wafions from Faith are as ſtrong as 
I thoſe from Senſe, of which there 
ate ſo many Teſtimonies recorded by 
the Martyrdoms, P-nances, or Con=- 
(cientious Reſtraints and Severities , 
ſuffered by infinite Perſons in all ſorts 
of Religion. | | | 
1. Beſides, this Profeſſion ſezmed 

ſill a retainer of the Spanich Govern. 
ment , which was then the great P a- 
tron of it in the world: yet ſuch 
was the care of this State togive all 
men eaſe in this point, who askt no 
I more than to ſerve God,and fave their 
gown ſouls, in their own way and 
forms; that what was notprovided 
| for by the Conſtitutions of their 
Government, wasſo, in avery great 
degree, 
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degree, by the connivance of their 
Others, who upon certain conſtarig 
Payments from every Family , ſuffer Þ 
the excerciſe of the- Roman- Catholick Y? 
Religion in theirſeveral Juriſdictiong Þ/ 
as freeand cafie, though not ſo cheap 
and ſoavowed as thereſt, This I ſup» 
poſe has been the reaſon , that though 
thoſe of this Proteſſion are very'nus 
merous im the Countrey , among the. 
Peaſants, and conſiderable in theCh 
ties ; and not admitted toany publick 
charges; Yet they ſeem to be a ſound 
iece of the State, and faſt jointed'in 
with the reſt ; and haveneither given 
any diſturbance to the Government, 
nor- expreſt any inclinations tora 
change, ortoany Forreign Power 
either upon the former wars with 
Spain ,--or: the latter invaſions of the 
Bishop of Munſter. THEE: 
Of all othet Religions, every man 
enjoys the free exerciſe in his own. 
Chamber, or his@wn Houſe, unques 
ſtioned and uneſpied : and if the 
followers of any Se grow ſo num@®J 

4 rous 
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\Þeous in any place that they affeQa pu- 


t ick Congregation , and arecontent 
wi purchaſe a place of Aﬀembly, to 
L p ar the charge of a. Paſtor or Tea- 
; cher , and to pay for his Liberty to 
5 Publick; they go and propoſe 
" 
n 
. 
e 
s 
c 
l 
j 
J 
| 
) 
| 
| 


| Mheir defire to the Magiſtrates of the 
place where they reſide, who inform 
themſelves of their opinions, and 
{I manners of worship ; andif they find 
Jothing 1 in either, deſtructive ro Civil 
Society , or prejudicial tothe Conlti- 
tutions of their State, and content 
Abemſelves with the price that 1 is of= 
fer'd for the purchaſe of this Liberty, 
they cafily allow it, but with the 
I condition , that one or more Coma 
miſſioners shall be appointed , who 
$hall have free admiſſion at all their 
meetings ,shall be both the Obſervers 
J and Witneſſcs of all that is acted or 
Pprexched among them , and whoſe 
teſtimony Shall bereceived concern= 
Ing an y thing that palles there to the 
{prejudice of the State ; in which caſe 
"tc Laws and Executions: are - as 
. LIE ſevere 
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ſevere as againſt any Civil Crir 

Thus the Fews have their alloy 
Synagogues in Amſterdam and | 
terdam. And inthefirſt, almoſt 
Seas that are known among Ch 
ſtians , have their publik Meetir 
places ; and ſome whoſe Names 
almoſt worn out in all other parts , 
the Browniſts , Familiſts , and other 
The Armirians , thoughthey makedlly 
great Name among them , by being 
rather the diltinRion of a Party ho 
the State 3 than a Se in the Church 
yet are ,1in comparilon of others , bill 
few in number , though corſideral 
by the perſons, who areof the bert 
quality , the morelearned and intgl 
ligent men, and many of chem 1n thi, 
Government. The _anabaprits alli, 
juſt the contrary , very aumeroughh 
but in the lower ranks of people, Ma 


J 


4 


f 
ks 4 


chanicks and Seamen , and abour 
chicfly in North- Holland. F 
The Calvinifs make the Body 
the people, and are poſleſled of 
the publick Churches 1n the Do mW, 
ni0 
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Sons of the State;,/ as well as of the 
wy Miniſters or Paſtors who are 
inained by the Publick; But theſe 
we neither Lands, nor Tythes, nor 
by authorized Contributions from 
the people, bur certain Salaries from 
the State , upon whom they wholly 
fepend : And though they areoften 
ery bold in taxing and preaching 
Shublickly againſt the Vices,& ſometi- 
mes the innocent entertainments of 
Sherſons moſt conſiderable in the Go- 
ernment, as well as of the Vulgar; 
t they are never heard to cenſure 
Wrcontroul the publick ACions or 
Reſolutions of the State: theyarein 
eral; throughout the Countrey, 
Apaſſionate Friends to the Intereſts of . 
the Houſe of Orange; And during 
the intermiſſion of that Authority , 
fund ways of expreſſing their affe- 
FRions to the Perſon and Fortunes of 
this Prince , * without offending the 
ate, as it was then confticuted. 
They are fierce Enemies of the Armi- 
fav Party , whofe Principles were 


thought 
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| thought to lead them in Barnevel 
time towards a conjunCion, < 
leaſt compliance wich the SpanishR 
ligion and Governmentzbath whit 
the Houſe of Orengein' the whe 
courſe of the War, endeavoured 
make irreconcilable wich thoſe of thay ' 
Szate.  . * "al 

It is hardly to be imagined howw 
the violence and sharpnelſs, which a#J#: 
companies the differences of Religialh#, 
in other Countreys , ſeems to be apiſ® 
peaſed or ſoftned here, by the genenllfſ+. 
freedom which all men enjoy , cirka 
by allowance or connivance ; nor ha 
Faction and Ambition are theret 
enablcd to colour their Intereſled at 
Seditious Deſigns, with the pretence 
of Religion, which has coſt the Chi 
ſtian world ſo much blood for thel 
laſt Hundred and fifty years. No mallif 
can herecomplain ot preſſure in Wly*: 
Conſcience, Of being forced to all 
publick profeſſion of his privateFal 
Of beiag reſtrained from his owls: 
manner of worship in his Houle ON 

| oblige 
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abliged to any other abroad: And 
hoever asks more io pint of Relt- 
jon , without the undiſputed evi- 
ice of a particular Mittion from 
wen, may be juſtly ſulpcfed, not 
toask tor God's iake,but for hisown ; 
bnce pretending to Soveraignty in- 
ficad of Liberty in Opinion, is indeed 
pretending the, ſame in Authority 
$too, which conhiſts chiefly in Opt 
gion ; and what Man or Party ſoevers 
| can gain the common and firm belief, 
of being moſt immediately inſpired, 
inſtructed , or favoured of God , will 


lily obtain the prerogative of being . 


Moſt honour'd and obcy'd by men. 
+ Byt in this Commonwealth , no 
Man having any reaſon to complain 
of of oppreſſion in Conſcience, andno 
{ man having hopes by advancing his 
{KReligion, to form a Party , or break 
Un upon the State, the differences 
1n.,Opinion make nonein AﬀeCtions, 
and little in Converſation, where it 
Hlerves but for.entertainment and va- 
Wiety. They argue without intereſt 
4 os 
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or anger ; They differ without ent 
ty or ſcorn, and they agree withe 
confederacy. Men live together 
Citizens of the World, affocia 
by the commonries of — i 
by the bonds of Peace, under the inn 
 _ purtialproteRtion of inCifferentLawyÞ? ! 
with equal encouragement of all Agff 
and Induſtry , and equal freedom-hp 
Speculation and Enquiry ; all meaf(ſ 
enjoying their imaginary excellence 
and acquiſitions of knowledg , withitic 
as much ſafety, as their more real pole 
{cſſions and improvements of FotsInic 
. tune. The power of Religion amongiſk 
them, where itis , licsin every man 
heart; the appearance of it, is bul ce: 
like a piece of Humanity , by whidlſſes 
every one falls moſt into the comet : 
pany or converſation of thoſe wholghby 
Cuſtoms and Humours, whoſe Tallhte 
and Difpoſitions they like beſt : ane 
Sin other places, *tisin every maniy{iga 
choice, with whom he will cat yo 
lodg, with whom go to Market, or wjath 
Court; ſo it ſeems to be here, , wy Ar 
whom! 


| 
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thom we will pray or go to Church, 
f aſſociate in the Service and Wor- 
ipof God ; nor isany more notice 
ken; or more cenſure paſt , of what 
ery one chules in theſe caſes, than 
athe other. 
I I believe the force of Commerce, 
Elliances, and Acquaintance,ſpread- 
he (o far as they doin \mall Circuits 
(ach as the Province of Holland)may 
ontribure much to make converſa- 
tion , and all the offices of common 
ife , ſo eaſie , among lo different Opi- 
ajons, of which ſo many ſeveral per- 
bns are often in every man's eye ;and 
no man cheks or takes offence at Fa 
(: , or Cuſtoms, or Ceremonies he 
es every day , as at thoſe he hears 
Jo in places far diftant, and perhaps 
Iby partial relations, and comes toſee 
Thte in his life , and after he has long 
Ibeen poſſelt by paſſion or prejudice 
Iigainſt them. However itis, Reli- 
fon may pollibly do more good in 
wther places, but it does leſs hurt here; 
ad whereever the inviſible effets 
of 
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ir are the greateſt and moſt advan 
' geous , Iam ſurethe vilibleare {6 

this Countrey-, by the concioual an 
undilturbed Civil Pcace of their Gg 
vernmcnt for fo lgng a courſe. of 
years; And by ſo mighty an encreali 
of chceir people, wherein will ap 
pear to confiit chicfly the vaſt growth}. 
of their Trade and Riches, and cor 
ſfequently the [trength and greats 
of their State. | 


—_ 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of thir TRADE. 


Is evident to thoſe who have 
*4 read the moſt, and travel'd far= 
theſt , that no. Country can be found 
either in this preſent age, or upon 
{record of any ſtory, _ ſo vaſt a 
J trade has been managed, as in the | 
{row compaſs of the four Maritime - || 
IProvinces of this Commonwealth : 
{ nay it is generally eſteemed, thar they 
{ have more shipping belongs to chem, 
| than theredoes to all the reſt of Eu- 
I rope. Yet they have no Native com- 
{ modities towards the building or | 
{rigging of the ſmalleſt veſſel; their 
(fax, hcmp, pitch, wood, and iron, 
{coming all from-abroad, as wool does 
| for cloathing their men, and corn for 
teeding them. Nor do I know any 
thing properly of their own growth, 
that is *conſiderable either A their 
_—7 own 


\ thence to Spain, lying all in blm 
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own neceſlary uſe, or for traffick w 
their Neighbours, beſides butre 
cheeſe, andearthen wares. * For 
vens, they have not any good up 
their whole coaſt : the beſt -are H 
Ootfons: which has no trade at al 
and Fluſſngae, which has little] 
compariſon of other rowns in Halt 
land: but Amſterdam, that triumphs, 
in the ſpoils of Lishon 1nd Antwell | 
(which before engroft the greareli 
trade of Ewrope and the Indies) feemll,; 
to be the moſt incommodious have 
they have, being feated uponſo shakl, 
low waters, tharordinary Ships eat 
" not come up to it withoutthe advan 
rage of tides ; nor great ones withowl 
nmnlading, The entrance of the 7ef 
we 564" over the Zudder-Sea , 
more dangerous than a Voyage fr 


and narrow channels ; {o that it caſfih 
appears, that 'tis nota haven | 
draws trade, but trade that fills 
haven, and brings it in vogue. 
has Helland grown rich by any Ni 

| tif. 
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e commodities , but by forte of 
nduſtry ; by improvement and ma- 
pfaRure . of all forreign growths; 
by beingh the general Magazine of 
wope , and furnishing all parts with 
jatever the Market wants or invi- 
ts; and by their ſea-men being, as 
they have properly beencall'd, the 
tommon Carriers of the World. 
* Since the ground of trade cannot 
te deduced trom havens, or native 
Sommodities (as may well be conclu- 
ded from the ſurvey of - Holland, 
Aphich has the leaſt and the worſt; and 
of Ireland, which has the moſt and 
beſt; of both); it werenot amiſs 
pconſider , from what other ſource 
may be more naturally and certain- 
derived : for if we talk of Indus 
ry, weare ſtill as much to ſeek what 
fis that makes people induſtriousin 
ae Countrey, andidle in another, I 
ceive the true original & ground. 
trade, to be great multitudes of 
ple crowded into ſmall compaſs of 
id , whereby all lags neceſlary 
iq. Kf 


to 
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tions or ingenuity. Theſe Cuſtor 


'Þy imitation , and grow1n time tobe 
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tolife become dear, and all mer who Þ 
have poſſeſſions, are inducedto Pars 
ſimony , but thoſe who have none, 
are forced to induſtryand labour, or 
elſe to want. Bodies that are vigorous, 


fall to labour ; Such asarenot, ſupply 
that defet by ſome ſort of Invens | 


£4 oo S he ASI. 1 
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ariſe firſt from neceflity , but encrill | 


habitual ina Countrey; « and wherever 
they are ſoy if it lies upon the (ea, th 
naturally break out intotrade, botk 
becauſe- whatever they want of their} 
own that is .neceſſary to ſo many 
mens lives, mult be ſupply'd from 
abroad ; and becauſe by the multituc 
of people, and ſmallneſs of Coun 
trey, Land grows lo deer, that the 
Improvement of-money that ways 
incon{1derable, and fo turns to' 
where the greatneſs of the Profit m: 
kes amends tor the Venture. 

T his cannot be better illuſtrate 
than by its contrary , which appeal 
nowhere more than in Ireland; whe : 


_. wo ds am at Ss was wo III 
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by the largeneſs and: plenty of the 
- foil, and ſcarcity of people, all things 
T neceſſary to lite are fo cheap , that an 
induſtrious man, by two days labour, 
{ may gain enough to feed him the reſt 

of the week; which I take to be a 
Fycry plain gronnd ef thelazineſs at- 
| tributed tothe people: formen na» 
«Þ turally prefer eaſe beforelabour , and 
af vill not take pains if they can live 
| idle; though , when by neceſſity they 
have been inuredtoit, they cannot 

{| leave it, being grown a cuſtom neceſ= 


I fary to their health , and to theirvery + 


\| entertainment: nor perhaps is the 
change harder, from conſtant eaſe, to 
labour, than from conſtant labour te 
| ale, 
This account of the Original of 


4 trade, agree, wich the experience of | 


all ages , and with the Conſtitutions 
of all places where it has moſt lou= 
rished 1n the world, as Tyre, Coney 


Athens, Syracuſe, Agrigentum, Rhodes, | 


| Venice, Holland; and will be ſo obvi- 
\ ous to every man, that knows and 


M 3 COn- 


; States. Under arbitrary and tyran- 


| ay and diſſolye; becauſe this empriee” 
{ a Countrey of people, whereas the? 
| others fill it; thisextinguishes indu- » 
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conſiders the ſcituation, the extemy 
and the nature of a!l thoſe Couns 
treys, that it will need no enlarge} 
ment upon the compariſons” * Mig 

By theſe examples, which are allofÞ@ 
Commonwealths, and by the decay, 
or diſſolution of trade in the ſix firſt, Þ; 
when they came to be conquered or: 
TubjeAed to Arbitrary Dominion , it! 
might beconcluded , that there is 
ſomething in that form of Govern« 
ment proper and natural to tradeina' 
more peculiar manner. But the height. 
It arrived to at Bruges and Antwerp,” 
under their Princes, for four or five 
deſcents of the houſe of Burgundyy} 
and two of Auſtria chows tt may” 
thrive under good Princes and legal 
Monarchics, as well as under Free+- 


nical Power, it muft of neceſſity de=! 


ſtry, whilſt men are in doubt of en} 
joying themſelves what they get, or; 
leaving} 
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Jeving it to their Children;the others 
Fexcourage it , by ſecuring men of 
© both : One fills a Countrey with 
ſoldiers, and the other with Mer- 
Fchants; who werenever yer known 
t live well together , becauſe they 
tnnot truſt one another: and as 
Frr2de cannor live without mutual 
F ruſt among private men, {ot can- 
not grow or thrive to any great de- 
gree; without a confidence both of 


F quently a truſt inche Government , 
{tom an opinion of ſtrength, wif- 
FJ dom , and juſtice; which muſt be 
4 grounded eicher upon the perſonal 
I Virtucxand Qualities of a Prince, or 
elleupon the Conltitutions and: Or- 
ders of a $:a:e. 
- Ir appears to every manseye who 
hath travell'd Holland, and obſerved 
the number and viciviry of their great 
md populous towns and villages, 
with the prodigious improvement of 
dmoſt every 1pot ob ground in the 
Coumey , and thepreat multitudes 
| M. 4. con-- 


4 


| 


| publick and private ſafety , and conſe | 
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conſtantly employ'd in their shipp it 
abroad, and their . boats at home, 
that no other known Countrey: 
the world, of the ſame extent; holdy 
any proportion with thisin numbers} 
of people; andif that be the greaÞ 
foundation of trade, the beſt accoune® 
that can be given of theirs, will beg 
by conlidering the caules and accieF 
dents that have ſerved to force or in« 
vite ſo vaſt aconfluence of people in« Þ-7 
totheir Countrey, Fn the firſt rank} © 
may be placed , the Civil- Wars, Cx b 

| 


* Jamities, Perſecutious , Oppreſſiong | 
or Diſcontents, that have been ſo fa 
tal to moſt of their Neighbours , for 
ſome time beſore as well as {ince their} * 
State began. ] 
The Perſecutions for matter of | 
Religion , in Germany under Charks | | 
the Fifth , 1n France under Henry the | * 
the Second), and in England under | 
Queen ©IMary, forced great number] - 
pcopleout of all thoſe Countreys,toJ. 
Shelter themſelves in the ſeveral 
rowns of the Seventeen Provinces 
where 


* 
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ST where the - ancient Liberties of the 


, 
- 
. 
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*Coun trey,and Priviledges of -the Ci. 
F& ties, bad been inviolate under ſolong 
Þ aſuccefſion of, Princes , and gavepro- 
& tion to theſe oppreſlcd ſtrangers, 
\#$ who fill'd their Cities both witch 
Þ pcople and trade, and raiſed Anrwerp 
F to ſuch a height and renown, as 
continued till the Duke of Alvg's are 
 [. rival in theTown- Countreys, The tright 
of this man , and the Orders he 
brought, and Armies to execute 
[them , began to ſcatter the Flock of 
people that for ſome time had been 
neſted there; ſo as in very few Months- 
above a Hundred thouſand Families 
removed out of the Countrey. But 
- when the Seven P;ovinces united,and 
began'to defend themſelves with ſuce | 
ceſs, under the conduc of the Prince 
of Orange, and the countenance of 
. Englendand France , and the Perſe- 
cutions for Religion began to grow 
Sharp in the Spamsb Provinces, all the. 
Profeſſors of the retormed Religion, 
and haicrs of the Spanich Dominion, 
M. 5 re= 
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retir'd into the ſfrong cities of this 
Commonwealth , and gave the ſame 


date to the growthof trade there, & 


the decay of it at _ Autwerp. 


The long Civil-Wars, at firſt of | Þ ; 


France, then of Germany , and laſtly 


of England, ſerved to encreaſe the © 


ſwarm in this Countrey , not only by 


fach as were perſecuted at home , but '; 
- great numbers of peaceable men, who 
. came here to ſeek for quiet in their - 


Lives, and ſafety in their Pofleſſons 
\ er Trades; likethoſfe Birds that upon 
approach of a rough Winter-ſeaſon , 
1:ave the Countreys where they were 
born & bred,flyeaway to ſome kind- 


erand ſofter Climate, and never re- 


turn till the froſts are paſt, and the 
windsare laid at home. 

The invitation theſe people hadgto 
fx rather in Hoſand than in many 
better Countreys , ſeems to have been 
at firit, the great ſtrength of their 
towns, which by their maritime ſci- 


tuation » and the low flatneſs of their 
Countrey , can with their fluces over=' 
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flow all the ground about them at 
"(ſuch diſtances, as to become inacceſe 
| fable to any Land-Forces. And: this 
- | naturs]} firength has been improv'd, 
| eſpecially at Amſterdam, by all the art 
© and expence that could any ways 
'F contribute towards the defence of the 
| place. | 
- Next was the Conſtitution of their 
| Government, by which , neither the 
| States-General nor the Prince have 
any power to invade any man's per- 
bn or Property within the precin&ts 
| of their cities. Nor could it be fear'd 
thar the ſenate of any town $should 
conſpire to any ſuch violence , nor if 
| they did, could they poſlibly execute 
it, having no Soldiers in their pay,and 
the Burgers only being employ'd in 
the defence of theirtawns, and exe« 
cution of all Civil Juſtice among 
them. 
Theſe Circumſtancesgave ſo great 
a credit to the bank of Amftardam ; 
and that was another invitation tor 
| people tocome, and lodg here what 
E-. Ms part 
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partof their Money they could tranſl} 
port, and knew no way of ſecuring P 
at home., Nor did thoſe people only'F t| 
-lodg Moneys here , who came over} e 
into the Countrey , but many more £ 
who never left their own;though they n 
provided fora retreat, or againſt 4 
e 
{ 
| 
| 


( 
*, 
[4 
\ 
i 
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ſtorm , and thought no place ſo ſecure 
as this, nor from-whencethey- might'} 
fo cafily draw their money into any 
parts of the World. | T7 
Another circumſtance, was the ge- 
neral liberty and caſe, not only it 
point of C onſcience,, but all orhery 
that ſerveto the commodioulneſs and 
quictof life ; every. man following'} 
 hisown buſineſs, and little enquiring' 

. Into. Other mens; which I appols 
happen'd by ſo great a-concourſe of 
people of ſeveral Nations, different: } 
|- Religions and Cuſtoms, - as left no-: 
thing ſtrange or newgand by the genes. 
ral humour, bent all upon 1ndultry, 
whercas Curioſity 1s only proper tos 
idle men, 


Beſides, | 
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* Beſides, it hasever been the great 
»F Principle of their State ,. running 
{F through all their Provinces and Cities, 
F& even with emulation , 'to- make their 
\F Eountrey the common refuge of all 
I miſcrable men ; from whoſe prote- 
4 Rion hardly any Alliance. treaties, 
F orIntereſts, haveever been able to 
bF divert or remove them. So as during | 
"| the great dependance this State had | 
| upon France, in thetime of Henry the | 
fourth all the perſons difgraced at - 
'4 that Court,or banisht thac Countrey, | 
' made this their common retreat; nor | 
' could the State ever be prevail'd with, | 
any. inſtances of the French Ame | 
baſſadors , to refuſe them the uſe and 
liberty of common lite and air, un- 
der the proteQion of their Govern= 
- Ment, | 
This firmneſs in the State, hasbeen- | 
one of the circumſtances that has in-: 
vited ſo many unhappy men out of} 
- all their Neighbourhood , and indeed> | 
H1rom moſt parts of Earope, toshelter | 
- themſelyes from theblows of Juſtice ,, 


M 7 or | 
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or of Fortune, Nor indeed doesanyF 
Countrey ſeem ſo proper to be made 
uſe of upon ſuch occaſions , not only {#t 
in reſpect of ſafety , but as a place thag® ha 
holds fo conſtant and eafie corre F® 
fpondencies-with all -parts of the® 
world; and whither any man may:Þ 
draw whatever money he has at hig*F 
diſpoſal in any other place; where nej=*FP! 
- ther riches expoſe men te danger, not Ft 
poverty to. contempt; but on the JC 
contrary, where Parſtmony 1s honou- | * 
" rable, whether ic be neceſ{ary or no; ÞÞ 
and hethat is forced by his Fortune to JA 
live low, may here alone live in fa- al 
n 
t 
u 
$ 
k 
: 
l 
( 
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shion, and upon equal terms ( in ape 
pearance abroad ) with the chiefeſt of” 
their Miniſters, and richeſt of their © 
Merchants : nor is it calily imagin'd 
how great an eff<& this Conltizu» * 
tion among them , may in coarſe . 
of time have had upon the encreaſe 
both of their people and their. 
trade. 

As the two firſt- invitations peo- | 
ple into this Countrey , were the *: 

ſtrength +. 
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ZFftrength of their rowns , and-nature 
"Tof their Government; fo two others 
FFhave grown with the courſe of time , 
. md progreſs of theirRichesand Pow= 
*Fer.One is the Reputation of their Go= 
Frerament, ariſing from the obſerya« 
*T yon of the Succeſs of their Arms, the 
"Prudence of their Negotiations, the + 
"FSteddineſs of their Counſels, the 
| Conſtancy of their Peace and Quiet 
at home, and the Conſideration they 
Þ hereby arrived at among the Princes 

and States of Chriſtendom. From 
all theſe, men grew to a general opi- 
nion of the Witdom and Condu@ of 
their State; and of its being eſtablishe 
{4 upon foundations that could not be” 
| Shaken by any common Accidents, 
nor conſequently in danger of any 
great or ſudden Revolutions; and this 
5 a mighty inducement to induſtri- 
ous people to come and inhabit a 
Countrey, who ſeek not only ſafery 
under laws trom 1njuſtice & opprel- 
{| fron, butlikewiſe under the ſtrength 
| and good conduc of a State, from 
Y | the 
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the violence of Forreign Invaſiong, 
of Civil Commotions, 3 
The other, is the great Beauty. of 
their Countrey (forced in time , and/ 
by the improvements of induſtry, iwÞ 
ſpight of Narure,.) which draws eves 
ry day ſuch numbers of curious and 
idle perſons to ſee their ProvincegÞ 
- though not to inhabit them, And in» 
deed their Countrey is a much better } 
Miſtreſsthan a Wife; and where few | j 
perſons who are well at home, would | 1 
- -becontent to live ; but-where none | 
that have time and money to ſpare, 
would 'not foronce be willing to tras 
'vel; and'as England shows, in the 
Countrey, what Nature canarriveat; 
ſo does Holland in the number, great- 
neſs, and beauty of their towns, whats 
. ever artcan bring to paſs. But theſe 
and many ' other matters ef Specus 
lation among them , filling the Obs». 
ſervations of all. common Travel« 
lers ,. Shall make no.parr of mine, 
whoſe deſign is rather to dil> 
cover the. Caulcs. of - their Trade | 
and. |. 
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di ndRiches, than to relate the Ef- 


= 


'feRts. 
F Yetit may benoted hereupon, asa 
f piece of wildom in any KingJom or 
LF State, by the Magnificence of Courts, 
FF or of publick Structures; by encou- 
*F raging beauty in private buildings , 
Fiand the adornment of towns with 
FF pleaſant and regular plantations, of 
*Þ trees; by the celebration of fome n&-= 
| ble feſtivals or ſolemnities ; by the 

inſtitucion of ſome great Marts or 

Fairs ; and by the contrivance of any 
extraordinary and renowned ſpeRa- 

cles, to invite and occaſion, as much 
.and asoftenas can be, the concourſe 

of buſie or idle people from the neigh= 
bouring or remoter nations, whoſe 
very paſſage and intercourſe 1$a great 
encreaſe of wealthand of Trade, and 
aſecretincentive of peopleto inhabit 
a Countrey where men may meet 
with equal advantages, and more en- 
tertainments of lik, than in other 
places. Such were the O/;mpick and 
other games among the Grecians;l1 _ 
ene 


| 
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ral Wealth : IT shall enumerate very | 
briefly , ſome other Circumſtances, * 


the triumphs , trophees,. and ſecul 
plays of old Rome, as well-as the (pes 
' Etacles exhibited atierwards by 't 

Emperors, with fuch ftuperciouse 
fects of art and expence, for courtinghJ 
or entertaining rae people ; ſuch clean 
jubilees of new Rome ; the jults an@ 4* 
tournaments formerly uted in molk ;{'s: 
of the Courts of Chriſtendem ; rhe'JCz 
feſtivals of the more moan F ore ev 
ders of Knighthood , and in particu-" oht 
lar towns, the Cancels and Fairs: the Ti 
Kirmeshes which run through all the. pr 


' 

_— 
2 © 
[7 


 Citics of the Netherlands, and in fome ” 
' of them, with a great deal of Pagean«: 


try, as well as Traffick, being equalt}a 
baits of Pleafureand of Gain. | 
Having thus diſcover'd what hay in 
laid the great Foundations of- theie tic 
Trade, by the multicude of rheit” 
people, which has planted and habi«. |. 


tuared induſtry among them , and byy 


well as Parfimony, and thereby neck 


if 
that, all forts of ManufaQure : ye 
e 
y 


that 
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that ſeem, next to theſe, the chief Ade 
= vancers and Encouragers of Trade in 
FF their Countrey, 
4 Low Intereſt,and deerneſs of Land, 
Cure effeRs of the multitude of people, 
and cauſe ſo much money to lye- 
FFready for all projets, by waich gain _ } 
may be expeRted, as the cutting of 
FJCanals, making Bridgesand Caw lies, 
"Jlveling downs, and draining mar- 
{rhes, beſides all new eſſays at forreign 
Trade, whichare propoſed with any 
{probability of advanrage. 
'] The uſs of their banks, which ſe- 
ſcares Money,and makesall Payments 
Jahe, and Trade quick. , 
4 The ſaleby regiſtry, which was 
Fiatroduced hereand in Flanders in the 
Jimeof Charles the Fifch, and makes 
dl purchaſes ſafe. 
4. Thelſeverity of Juſtice, not only 
wainſt all thefts, butall cheats, and 
Jeountrefeits of any publick bills 
I{vhich js capiral among them, ) and 
even againſt all common beggars, 
Jvho are diſpoſed of either into work- 
houles, 
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houſes, or Hoſpitals, as they are able 
or unable to labour. . 


F. 
7%, 
- 
» 


The Convoys of Merchant-Fleetg. 
into all parts, even in time of peace, 
bur eſpecially into the Strezghts, which} 
givetheirTcade ſecurity againſt many Þ 


unexpected accidents, and their Nas 


tion credit abroad, and breeds up ſets | 


men for their ships of war. 
The lowneſs of their cuſtoms , and 


eaſineſs of paying them, which, with Þ_ 


the freedom of their ports, invite both 


ſtrangers and natives to bring come | - 
modiries hither, not only as to a Mar: 


ker, but as to a Magazine, wherd they 
lodg till they are invited abroad to 
other and better Markets. 

_ Order and exatneſs in managing 
their Trade, which brings their com- 
modities in credit abroad. This. ws 


firſt introduced by ſever laws and pe- Þ 


nalties, but is ſince grown into cus 
ſtom.- Thus there have been above 


thirty ſeveral placarts about the mati« 


ner of curing, pickling, and barreling 


Herrings. Thus all arms made at Us. 
: treeht, 
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© trecht, are forteited if fold without 
> mark, or marked without trial. AndT 
obſerved in their Indian-Houſe , that 
all the pieces of ſcarler, which are ſent 
Þ ingreat quantities to thoſe parts, are 
marked with the Englih Arms, and 
iuſcrip!ions in Enghich ; by which 
\ they maintain the credit gain'd ro 
| that commodity ,by our tormer trade 
to parts where *ris now loſt or dee 

' cay'd. : 
The Government manag'd either 
1 by men thar trade, or whoſe Famie 
lies have riten byir, or who have 
 themſe'ves lome intereſt going in 0« 
ther wen's traffick , or who are born 

and bred in towns, theſoul and bein 

whereof conſiſts wholly in trade , 
which makes ſure of all favour- that 
| from time to time grows neceſſary 
and can be given it by the Govern- 

ment. | 
'+ Theeuſtom of every towns affe&=- 
ing ſome particularcommerce or ſta« 
ple, valuing itſelf thereupon, and ſo 
improving it to the greateſt height ; 
as 
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as Fluſſingue by that of the Weſt In 
dies , ©Maiddleburgh of French-Wine 
Terueer by the Scorch Staple , Di 
by theEnglzsbStaple & R bf Wings 
Rotterdam by the Englich and Scotdlf 
Trade at. large,and by Frexch-Wi wy uy 
Leyden by the ManutaQture of a 
ſorts of Stuffs Silk , Hair , Gold ar 
Silver ; Haerlem by Linnen , Mix 
Stufts.and Flowers, Delf by Beerand | 
Dutch - Purcelane ;” Sardam by th 
built of Ships; Encbuyſenand Ge h 
landſſuys ,.by Herring-fishing; Fry ol þ 
land - the Greenland-Trade, and} 
pre by that of the Eaſt- "Indic 
Spam, and the Streights. 
Thegreatapplication of the whole® 
Province to the Fishing-T rade, upon® 
the Coafts of England and Scotland, |"? 
which employs an incredible number! { 
of ships and ſea-men, and ſupplies* 
moſt of the Southern parts of Europe Þ 
with a rich and necetlary Commos , 
dity, Wh 
The laſt I shall mention, is the 


mighty advance " have made tos | 
wards | 
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ards engroſſing the whole com- 
erce of the Eaſi- Indies, by their ſuc- 
ceſſes againſt the Portegueſſes, and by 
their many wars and victories againft 
he natives, whereby they have forced 
them to trearies of commerce, Cx- 
Hduſive to all other nations, and to the * 
wWmiſſion of forts to be built upon 
jphts & paſles that command the 
entrances into the trafique of ſuch 
HIphces. This has been atchieved by 
Fthe multicude of their people and 
Mariners, (that ls beenable to fur- 
*Jovh every year fo many great ships 
*Jforſuch * £ vocly and R | 09 the 
"Poſs of ſo many lives as the changes of 
Htmatc have coſt, before they learnt-. 
Fc method of living in them : by the 
waltncis of the ſtock that has been 
FItorn'd wholly to that Trade; and by 
Je conduc and application of the 
*IEaf-Indy Company , who have ma- 
Hmgedit likeacommonwealth rather 
#Iftan a Trade, and thereby raiſed a 
ate in the Indies, governed indeed 
A? the orders of the Company , | but 
other- 
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otherwiſe appearing to thoſe natig 
like a Soveraign State, making y 
and peace with-their greateſt King 
andabletobring to ſea forty or fil 
men of war, and thirty thouſand 
menat Land, by the modeſteſt comp} 
Purations. The ſtock of this trade 
beſides what it turns of in Frans 
Spain, Italy, the Streights, and Gi 
many » _—_ them ſo great Maſtd 
inthe Trade, -of the Northern pansfe 
of Europe, as Huſcovy, Poland, Þ, 
merani , and all the Balrique; when 
the ſpices, thatare an Indian- Drug, 
and Europeen-Luxury , commandallf 
commodities of choſe. Countreyw 
F whichareſonecellary to life ; as tha 
| corn; andto navigatipn, as hemp 
| pitch, maſts, planks, and iron. , 
Thus the Trade of this Country 
diſcover'd to be no effe& of comme 
contrivances, of natural diſpoſition 
or ſcituations, or of trivial arcident 
but ot a great concurrence of circulhſ 
 Aftances, a long courſe of time, foil 
| . of ordersand method , CON 
- of 
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fore met in the world to ſuch a de- 
ree, Or with ſo prodigious a ſucceſs, 
jd perhaps never will again. Having 
grown (toſum upall) from the ci- 
Station of their Countrey, extended 
#Iypon the ſea, divided by two ſuch 
FRivers as the Rhine and the CMoſe, 
ith the vicinity of the Ems, J/eſer 
nd Elve; From the-confluence of 
"Fpcople out of Flanders, England, 
| rance, and Germany, invited by the 
| ſtrength of their towns, andby the 
"1 Conſtitutions and credit of their Go- 
Lyernment ; by the liberty of Conſci- 
*| ence » and ſecurity of lite and goods 
- ah only to conſtant laws;) 
rom general induſtry and parſt- 
4 mony occaſion'd by the multitude of 
people & ſmallneſs of Country;from 
of cheapneſs and eaſineſs of Carriage by 
| convenience of Canals, from low uſe 
# and deerneſs of Land, which turn 
of Money to trade; the inſtitution of 
& banks , ſaleby regiſtry ; care of con» -- 
& Yoys ; ſmallneſs of cuſtoms; freedom 
of ports; order 1n trade ; intereſt ? 
de. --- 
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of perſons in the Government ; pats 
ticular Traffick affe&ed to particulyy 
places ; application to the Fisheryp 
and acquiſitions in the Eaſt- Indies, 7} 
It is no conſtant Rule, that Tra 

', makes Riches ; for there may beg 
Trade that impoverishes a Nation: Ah 
it is not going often to Market 
enriches the Country-man ; but of 
the contrary, if every time he comg fy 
there, he buys to a greater value thay } 
he ſells, he grows the poorer the ofts} y 
nerhe goes: but the only and fe. 0 
P 

p 


es AT5 a2 
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tain ſcale of riches arifing from Trad 
in a Nation,is the proportion of what Þ 
' * 5 exported for the conſumption of J * 
others, to what is imported for theif: 
Own, ad ; 1 
| The true ground of this proportis 
on lies in the general induſtry and: 
; parſimony of a people, orin the co 1 ; 
\ trary of both. Induſtry increaſes th 
- native Commodity, either in the prov 
\ dudcof the Soil, or the ManufaQureg? 
| ofthe Country, which raiſes the ſtock 
\ for exportatiqn.Parſimony lefſens ths 
| Colle 
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conſumption of their own, as well as 
Fof forreign commodities ; and not 
Fonly abate the importation by the 
I hft, but increaſes the exportation by 
[F the firſt : for of allnative Commodi- 
I gics, the leſs is conſumed in a Coun- 
fy, the more is exported abroad; 
being no Commodity , but at 
WFdne price or other will find a Marker, 
FT which they will be maſters. of, who 
Tan afford ir cheapeſt. Such are al- 
1 ways the moſt induſtrious and parſt- _ 
{| monious people, whocanthrive by-. 
[prices upon which the lazy and ex= 
| penſive cannor live. | 
.* The vulgar miſtake, that importa- 
4 ion of forreign Wares, if purchaſed 
> abroad with native Commadities,and 
| not with money,does not make a Na- 
{prion poorer; is but what every man 
{I that gives himſelf leiſure to think, 
| muſt immediately reRifie, by finding 
gout, that upon theend of an account 
T between a Nation and all they deal 
Fvith abroad, whatever the exporcati- 
In wants in value to balancethat of 


1 N 2 the 
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| - buythe cheapeſt out of Ireland, or 
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the Importation, muſt of neceſlity be 
made up with ready meny- 1 
 Bythis-we find out the foundation 
of the riches of Holland, as of their | 
Trade by the circumſtances already 
rehearſed. For never any Countr) 
traded ſo much, and conſumed ſo lits. 
tle. They buy infinitely , bur ?ris tg: 
{11 again either upon improvement} 
of the Commodity , or at a better 
Market. They are the great maſters Þ 
of the Indian Spices , and of the Per» 


5 aw» © ww, wwe wa” 


fan Silks ; but wear plain Woollen, f 
- and feed upon their own Fish and J ® 
' Roots. Nay, they el! the fineſt 


their own Cloath co France, and buy | 2 
courſe out of England for their owt 
wear. They ſend abroad the beſt of 
their own Butter into all parts, and 


the North of England, for theirown 
uſe. In short , they furnish infinite 
Luxury, which they never practi e 
and traffick in pleaſures which they 

never talte. | , 
The Gentlemen and Officers of the 
TT m— Arm. 
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Army change their Clothes and their 
Modes like their Neighbours, But a= 
" mong the whole body of the Civil 
'Magutrates, the Merchants, the rich 

Traders, and Citizens in general, the 
| Fashions continue (til! the fame ; and 
| others as conſtant among the Sea-men , 
and Boors : So that men leave off -- 
F their Clothes only becaute they are 
JF worn out, and not becauſerthey are 
out of fashion, 

Their great forreign conſumption 
is French Wineand Brandy ; but that 
| may be allow'd them, as the only re- 
{| ward they enjoy of all their pains,and 
2s that alone which makes them rich 
and happy in their voluntary pover- 
ty, who would otherwiſe ſeem poor 
and wretched in their real wealth. Be- 
fides, what they ſpend in Wine, they 
favein Corn to make other Drinks, 
which is bought from other parts; 
And upon a preſſure of their Aﬀeairs, 
F we ſee now for two years together, 
they have deny'd themſelves even 
this comfort,amon? all their ſorrows; 
| N x and 
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and- made up in paſſive fortitude: 
whatever they have wanted in the} 
active, 217 

Thus it happens, that much going(F 
conſtantly out either in Commodity, | £2"! 
or in the labour of Seafaring-meng |} Þ*B 
and little coming in to be conſumed} 7©'2 
' at home, the reſt returns in Cain, and” 
fills the Country to that degree, that 
more Silver is ſeen in Holand among' 
the common hands and purſes, than 
Braſs either in Spain or in France; 
- though one be ſo rich in the beſt na» | #"* 
tive Commodities , and the other } 8" 
drain all the Treaſures of the Fete } VE 
dndies. BY 

By all this account of their Tradg | ©! 
and Riches, it will appear, that ſome dre 
. of our Maxims are not ſocertain- ag a 
they are current in our common pa» | v® 
_ Heicks., Asfirſt, that exampleaandene | 510 
couragement of exceſs and luxury, if | P* 
employ'd in the conſumption of n+. w] 
tive Commadities, is of advantage to 1 
| Trade: It may be fo to that which MK 4 
1mpoverishes, but is not to that which Þ# 12 

cnarle'F 
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F enriches a Country ; and is indeed 
$ leſs prejudicial if itlie in native than 
in forreign Wares. But the cuſtom | 
or humour of luxury and expence, 
cannot ſtopat certain bounds: What 
begins in native will proceed in for- 
reign Commodities; and though the 
example ariſe among idle perſons, yet 
the imitation will run into all de- 
Forees,even of thoſe men by whoſe in- 
duſtry che Nation ſubſiſts. And be- 
ſides, the more of our own we ſpend, 
the leſs we shall have to ſend abroad ; 
and fo it will cometo pals, that while 
wedrivea vaſt Trade, yet by buying 
much more than we fell , we hall 
come ro be poor ; whereas when we 
drove a very ſmall Traffick abroad, 
4k ſelling ſo much more than we 
ught, we were very rich in propor 
tion to our Neighbours. This ape 
pear'd in Edward the Third's time, 
when we maintain'd ſo mighty Wars 
In France, and carried our viQorious 
Arms.intothe heart of Spain; whereas 
n the 28. year of that King's reign, 
| RNA the 
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- the value and cuſtom of all our ex} by 
ported Commodities amounted to ar 
294184 {.-- 195.--24, And that of our pa 


imporced, but to 38y70h.--03s. -06& } . e 
So as there mult have enter'd that} T 
ear into the Kingdom in Coin or (y 


Bullian(or elſe have grown a Debt ta Þ pr 
the Nation)zFf2 v5 ve. $.---034.} to 
And yet we then carried out ourÞ - 

Wools unwrought, and brought in aF re 


great part of our Clothes from Flan- 
ders. . pc 
Another common Maxim is, That 4 & 

if by any forreign Invafion or Servi- I ar 
tude, the State, and conſequently the} ri, 
Trade of Holland should be ruin'd, | be 
the laſt would of courſe fall to our Þ all 
«hare in England , which is no Con- th 
ſequence : for ir would certainly | C 
# break into ſeveral pieces, and shift et- | th 
ther to us, to Flanders, tothe Hani | w 
Towns, orany other parts, according | m: 
as the moſt of thoſe circumſtances 


Should any where concur to thvite itWSr 
(and the likeſt ro ſuch, ) as appear roW.an 


| have formerly drawn it into Holla 


2 4 - 
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. by ſo mighty a confluence of youyy | Ii 
- and fo general avein of induſtry and | 
 , parſimony among them. 'And who- if 
ever pretends to-equal their growth in | | 
\ Trade and Riches,by other waysthan | 
ſuch as are already enumerated , will 
- prove, [ doubt, either to deceive, or 
to be deceived. | 
A third is, That if that State were 
reduced to great extremities, ſoas to 
become a Province to ſome : greater 
. power, they would chufe our ſubje- 
ion rather than any other , or thoſe 
at leaſt that are the Maritime and the 
richeſt of the Provinces. But it will 
be more reaſonably concluded from {| 
all the former diſcourſcs, that chough * | 
they may be divided by ab'olute | 
Conqueſts, they will never divide 
themſelves by conſent, but all fall one 
way, and by common agreement | 
make the beſt terms they can tor their 
Country as a Province, if. not.as a 
State : 'and before they come to ſuch 
an extremicy, they will firſt ſeek. tobe 
admitted as a Belgick-Circle in. the 
v N s E:n- 
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- Empire (which they were of _old;): the 
- and thereby receive the proteCtion of = 
that mighty Body, which (as far as} b 


reat and ſmaller things may be com-' }- 
par'd) ſeemsthe likeſt their own ſtate D 
m its main Conſticutions, but eſpecis 


elly im the freedom or ſovereignty of n 
Imperial Cities. And this Fhave of .: 
ten heard their Miniſters ſpeak of, a 
their laſt refuge , in caſe of being 
' threatned by roo ſtrong and fatal a | 
- ConjunEure. a1 


And if this should happen , the} 
Trade of the Provinces would rather 
be preferved or increaſed, than any f 
way broken or deſtroy'd by ſuch an .- 
'alteration of their State , becauſe the 


liberties of the Countrey would cons | 2 
'tinue what they are, and the ſecurity _ 


would be greater than now it is. 
The laſt T will mention, is of ano- £ 
ther vein; That if the Prince of L 
'Oranpe were madeSovereign of rheit, b 
Country, though by forreiga Arm 
he would bea great Prince, becau 
this now-ppears tobe fo great a Stare 
_ | Where 


wa 


_ of private men, and $shake the credit } 


-- mean Country. For ſuch a power mult *; 
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"Whereas, on thecontrary, thoſePro- | 


"vinces would ſoon become a very | 


——— wo 
—— 


- bemaintain'd by force, asit would be 
- acquir'd, and as indeed all Abſolute 
* Dominion mult be in thoſe Provin- | 

ces. This would raiſe general Diſ- 
contents; and thoſe, perpetual Sedt- 
tions among the Towns , which 
would change the orders of the | 
Country, endanger the property 
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and -ſafety of the- Government, ' 
Whenever this should happen, the Ft 
people would ſcatter, Ind altry would 
faint, Banks would diflolve, and 
'Trade would decay to ſuch a degree, | 
as probably in courſe of time, their | 
very Digues would be no longer | 
maintain'd by the defences of a weak | 
people againſt ſo furious an Invader , 'F\} 
but the Sea would break in upon their © 
Land,and leave their chiefelt Cittesto }} 
be Fisher-Towns,as they were of old. JF} 

Without any ſuch great Revolutis | 
0nS, Lam of opinion, that Trade has F| 
a6 N 6 jor || 
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for ſome years ago paſt its Meridian, Y- 
and begun ſenſibly to decay among } 
them; whereof there: ſeem to be ſe. F.cor 
veral cauſes: -asfirit, The general ap» } the 
rome that ſp many other Nations $+toc 

ave made to it., within theſe two or {Þ'we 
three and twenty years. For ſince the Þ by 
Peace of Munſfer , which reſtor'd the” Þ. lou 
quiet of Chriſtendom in 1648, not'Þ cer 


only Sweden and Denmark , but pr 
Franceand England have more parti« F till 
cularly than ever before, buſted the Y-cef 


thoughtsand counſels of their ſeverel F -in 
Governments, + as well as the humors F th 
of their People, about the matters of | an 
Trade. | br 
Nor has this happen'd without | 
| good degrees of ſucceſs ; though Þ} . Fl 
Kingdoms of fuch extent , that have Þ ro 
other and nobler Foundations of | br 
. Greatneſs, cannot raiſe Tradetoſuch } th 


2a pitch as thislictle State, which had | In 
| -No other to. build upon ; no more {| br 
| .thana man, who has a fair and plen»> & th 
| AtituFEſtate, can fall ro Jabour and iIn= Þ w 
* duſtry , like one that has nothing elſe IF #i; 
| 101 X to 7 
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\totruſt to for the ſupport of his life. 
But however, all theſe Nations have 
come of late to $hare largely with 
them; and there ſeem to be grown 
\too many Traders for Trade 1n the 
'world, foas they can hardly live one 
by another. As in a great and popu- 
- ous Village,the firſt Grocer or Mer- 
\ cer that ſers up among them, grows 
_— rich, having all the cuitom.;* 
till another, encouraged by his ſuc- 
ceſs, comes to ſet up by him,and sharxe 
in his gains: at length ſo. many fall to 
the Trade, that nothing 1s gor by it; 
-and ſome mult give over, orall muſt 
break. | 
h Not.many Ages paſt, Venice and 
Florence poſleft all che Trade of Eu- 
rope ; the laſt by their Manufactures; 
bur the firſt by their Shipping : and 
the whole Trade of Perſia and the 
tndies, whole Commodiries were 
brought (thoſe by Land,and theſe by 
the Arebhn-Sca) to Egypt , from 
whence thcy were fetche by the Vene- 
tian Fleets, and diſperſed lace moſt of F} 
N 7 the {| 


] 


grouneſs of the Ecclefiaſtic 


| b 
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the parts of Europe : And in t 

times we find the whole Trade © 
England was driven by Venetians, Fl, 
rentines, and Lombards. The wr. 
lings, who were the Inhabitants of t 
Hans-Towns, as DantLick, L ubeck 
Hamburgh , py others upon thatF 
Coaſt, fell next into Trade, and 1 
naged all that of theſe Northern par 

for many years, and brought it fi 
downto Bruges, and from thencetF 
Antwerp. The firſt Navigations of the 
PortugueLes tothe Eaſt- Indies, broke. 
the greatneſs of the Yenetian Trade! 


.and drew it to Lichon: and the Re» | 
volt of the Netherlands, that of Ant- we 
-werpto Holland, But inall this time, | , 
_ other and greater Nations of Ex- £ 


concern'd themſclves little init; 
heir Trade was War; their Counſels "P 


. .and Enterpriſes were buſied in the P? 


quarrel of the Holy Land, orin thoſe | |, 
between the Popes and the Emperors 7 
(both of theſame forge, engagingall 
Chriſtian Princes, and ending in _ 


troughs AB 


throughout Chriſtendom : ) Some» 
times in the mighty Wars between 
England and France, between Frante 
*md Spain: The more 7 , be- 
'tween Chriſtianand Turks; or more 
Pparticular quarrel between leſſer and 
*neighbouring-Princes. In short, the 
Kingdoms and Principalities were in 
*the world like the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen in a Country :' the Free- 
"States and Cities, like the Merchants 
and Traders: theſe at firſt deſpiſed 
eby the others, the others fwd and 
rever'd by them; till by the various 
courſe of eyents in the world, ſome of 
theſe camerto grow rich and powerful 
by Iriduſtry and Parſimony;and ſome 
of the others poor, by War and by 
Luxury: which made the Traders 
tein to take upon them, and carry it 
like Gentlemen; and the Gentlemen 
begin to take a fancy of falling to: 
Trade. By this short accountic will 
appear no worider, cither that parti= 
cular placesgrew ſorich and ſo migh. 
ty, while they alone enjoyedalmoft 
o * the 
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the general Trade of the world ; ng Eng 
why not only the Trade in Holaq ' | 
but the advantage of it in gener} 
Should leem tobe lefſen'd by fo 
ny that $hare in ir. N 
Another cauſe of its decay in that 
State, may be, that by the mighty 
progreſs of their Eaſt- India Comps | © 
ny, the Commodities of that Coun 
try are grown more than theſe pare 
of the world can take off, and con*F 
fequently the rates of them muſt F 
needs beleſlen'd , while the charge i 
increas'd by the great W's, the Ar- 
mies, and Forts,.neceſlary to maiarain 
or extend the acquiſitions. of chat | th 
Company in the Indies. For inſtead of } v} 
five or ſix Eaft-India Ships, which | D 
uſed to make the Fleet,ot the year, | fc 
they are "naw riſen to eighteen or | > 
twenty (I think two and tweuty came | V 
in one year to.the Unuted: Provinces.) | C 
This is the reaſon why the parucular i \ 
perſons of that Company in Holland, 
' make not ſo great advantage of the WW « 
Game Stocs , as thoſe of ,ours do in 
> Engiand, Þ. 
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England; though their company be 


Lyery much richer, and drives a far 
Lpreater Trade than ours, which is ex* 
Pauſted by no charge of Armies, or 
Forts, or Ships of War: And this is 
the reaſon that the Dutch arcforced to 
;keep fo long and fo much of thole 
Commodities in their Magazines 
here, and to bring them out, only as 
the Morkets call for them, or are able 
'to take off, and why they bring ſo 
* much leſs from the Indies, than they 
= able to do, if there were vent e- 
Pnough here : As I remember one of 
their Sea men, newly landed out of 
their Exſt-India Fleet in the veer 5g, 
upon diſcourſe in a Boat between 
Delf and Leyden, ſaid he had ſeen, be- 
fore he came away , three heaps of 
Nutmegs burnt at a time, each of 
which was ore than a ſmall Church 
could hold , which he pointed atin a 
| Village that was in ſight, 
' Another cauſe may be the preat 
cheapneſs of Corn , which has , a 
for theſe- dozen years or more, [gene- 
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ralin all theſe parts of Europe , at ic 
which has avery great influence up an 
on the Trade of Holland. For a very } 
great vent of Indian Commodities(#} pl 
leaſt the Spices, which are the groſs af Þ th, 
them) uſed to be made into the Nor py 
thern parts of Europe , in exchangg* ou 
for Corn, while it was taken off a} 2 
good rates by the Markets of FlawÞ ,s 
ders, Engiand, France, Spain, or Italy 
in all which Countreys it has of late 
years gone ſolow, as to diſcouragy 
the Import of ſo great quantities as us 
ſed to come from Poland and Pruſſia 
and other parts of the North, Now 
he ris 4@1ue £222 Nations receive 
for Corn, the leſs they areableto give | the 
| FforSpice, whichis a great loſsto the | ; 
Dutch on both ſides, leſſening the 
"vent of their Indian Ware in the Nor 
thern, and thetraffick of Corn in the | pf 
Southern parts. The cauſe of this] j 
great cheapneſs of Corn ſeems to be, ih 
norſo much acourſe of plentiful and 
| feaſonable years, as the general Peace 
that has beenin Exrope lince the year” 
FgOorg- 
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59 or 60; by which ſo many mcn 
id ſomuch Land have been turned 
$0 Husbandry , that were before em- 

y'd in the Wars, or lay waſted by 

I chem in all the Frontier-Provinces of 

| France and Spain, as well as through- 

out Germany , before the Peace, of 

Munſter , and in England, during the 

2aftions or conſequences of a Civil 

War : And plenty grows not to a 

heighth , but by the ſucceſſion of {e- 

eral peaceful as well as ſcaſonable 

Fears. | 

* The laſtclauſe I will mention, is 

the mighty enlargement of the City 

of Amſterdam, by that which is cauea 
the New Town ; the extent whereof 

' is ſo ſpacious, and the Buildings of fo 

much greater beauty and colt than 

the old, that it muſt have employ'd a 

vaſt proportion of that Stock which 

inthis City was before. wholly tur- 

to Trade. Beſides, _ ro 
ave been growing on f e later 
years, a preater vie of Luxury-and 


Expence among many of the Mer- 
| chants 
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chants of that Town, than was eve qzy 
formerly known; which was obleyÞ] ye 
ved and complained of, as well as the} ,, | 
enlargement of their City, by fomg Þ ge 
of che wiſeit of their Miniſters, while Þ 5; o 
I refided among them, who deſigned 
ſome regulations by ſumpruary 
Laws; as knowing the very Foundas 
tions of their Trade would ſoon be. 
undermined, if the habitual Indww 
ftry, Parſimony , and Simplicity « 
their People, came tobe oyer-runb 
Luxury, Idleneſs, and Exceſs, How: 
ever it happen'd, I found it agreed 
by all the moſt diligent and circums 
Ipca enquiries I could make, that | 
in the years 69 and 70, there was 
hardly. any forreign Trade among 
them, beſ1des that of the Indies, by 
which the Traders made the returns 
of their money without loſs ; and 
none, by which the common gain 
was abovetyo or three in the hur 
dred. So agtt ſeems to be with Trad 
| as with the Sea (its Element) that 


Ll 
— — 


has a certaip pitch , above which t'F 
Brgk never} 


| 
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never riſes in the higheſt Tides; and 
begins toebb as ſoon as ever it ceafes 
to flow ; and ever loſes ground in 


one place , proportionably to what 
itgains. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of their Force and Revennes, 


HE Strength and Forces of wif 
Kingdom or State were mealy 
- redin former Ages by the numbers| 
Native and Warlike Subjets, whic 
they could draw into the Field upc 
any War with their Neighbours. Ns 
tional quarrels were decided by N 
tional Armies , not by ſtipendiaryF 
Forces (raiſed with Money, or main«5|{18 
tained by conſtant Pay.) In the ſeve-"Þ 
veral Kingdoms and Principalities of] 
Europe, the Bodies of their Armies: nc 
were compoſed , as they are ſtill inÞ 
Poland, of the Nobility and Gentry," Þſu 
who were bound to attend their Prin-* 
ces tothe Wars, with certain num-W 
bers of armed men, ' according to the 
renureand extent of the ſeveral Lord- 
Ships and Lands they held of the 
Crown: Wheretheſe were not pro-iF 
polr* 
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Iportionable to the occaſion , the reſt 
Iivere made up of SubjeRts drawn to- 
ether by love of their Prince or their 
Country ; by defire of Conqueſt 
nd Spoils, or neceſlity of defence, 
held together by Allegiance or Reli- 
tion , and ſpirited by Honour , Re- 
Enge, or Avarice (not of what they 
buld get from their Leaders, bur 
»m their Enemies.) A Battel or two 
rly fought, decided a War ; anda 
far ended the quarrel of an Age, 
jd either loſt or gain'd the Cauſe or 
duntry contended for ; till the 
change of times and accidents 
brought it co a new deciſion ; till the 
Fertucs and Vices of Princes made 
hem ſtronger or weaker,either in the 
bve and obedience of their people, or 
ſuch ordersand cuſtoms as render'd 
heir Subjects more-or leſs Warlike 
ft Effeminate. Standing-Forces or 
zuards' in conſtant Pay , were no 
here uſed by lawful Princesin their 
ative or Hereditary Countrys, but 
ily by Conquerors m ſubdued Pro- 
wi _  yuncey 
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vinces , or Uſurpers at home; an 
were a defence only againſt Subje& 
not againſt Enemies, © | 

Theſe orders feem firſt to have been: 
changed in Europe by the two Stats 
of Veniceand Holland; both of them 
ſmall in Territories at Land,and thoſk '* 
extended in Frontier upon powerf 
Neighbours ; both of them weak 4 
number of native SubjeQs; and the 
leſs warlike at Land, by turning | 
much to Traffick, and to Sea z by 
both of them mighty in Riches ani 
Trade : which made them endeavot Gs 
to balance their Neighbours ſtrength] nec 
1n native Subjects , by forrei nat 
pendiary Bands; and to defend che a 
Frontiers by the Arts of Fortificath 
on , and ſtrength of places, which i 
might draw outa War into length by] 4&- 
Sieges, when they durſt not vent 
it upon a Battel ; and ſo make it mg 
ny times determine by force of Mos 
ney, rather than of Arms. This fos | 
cedthoſe Princes, who frontier'd up «0g 
on theſe States,to the ſame proviſi ng 4 
W ALD 
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"which have been increas'd by the perpetual 


© rope, ever fince the riſe of this Stare, uncil the 
*Peace of the Pirences, between Princes bor- 
:dering one upon the other ; and fo, ready for 
ſudden Inroads or Invaſions. 
-. The force therefore of theſe Provinces isto 
*be meaſur*d,not ____ number or diſpoſitions 
C of their £nbjets, but by the ſtrengrh of their 
Shipping, and ſtanding-Troops , which they 
conſtantly maintain, even in time of peace ; 
and by the numbers of both which, they have 
n able to draw into the Field , and to Sea, 
for ſupport of a War : by their conſtant Re- 
yenue to maintain the firlt, and by the tempo- 
'rary charge they have been able co furnih for 
'fupply of che other. 
-, I will notenumerate their Frontier- Towns 
{which is a common Theam,) or the Forces 
"neceſſary for the Garriſons of them ; nor the 
nature and varizt; of their Taxes and Impoli- 
tions, though {have an exatt Liſt of them by 
me, expreſſing the ſeveral kinds, rates, and 
| IT p91 "8 every Province and Town: 
t this would ſwell a Diſcourſe witha grear 
deal of redious matter, andto little purpoſe ; 
'I shall therefore be content only to obſerve, 
-whar I have informed my ſelf of their Forces 
and Revenues in general, from perſons among 
-them the beſt able to giye that account. 
| The ordinary Revenue of this State, con- 
Hitts eicher in what is levied in the conquered 
Towns, and Country of —_— Flanders 2 
; Or 
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or the Rhine, which is wholly adminiſtre&*F 
by the Counſel of State: orelſe che ordinary” 
Fonds which the Seven Provinces provide} 
every year, according totheir ſeveral propor 
tions , upon the Petition of the Counſel of | 
State, and compuration of the Charge of the} 
enſuing year, given in by them to the States= © 
General. And this Revenue commonly a.i'F 
mountsto about one and twenty Millions of. 
* Gildersa year; every Million moking about, | 
= thou ſand pounds Sterliug, intrinlick va»! 
ue , 4 
The chief Fonds out of which this riſes, is 
the Exciſe, and the Cuſtoms : The firſt is: 
eat, and fo-general, that I have heard it ob 
erved at Amſterdam, that when ina Taverna" 
certain Dish of Fish is caten with the uſual: 
Sauce, above thirty ſeveral Exciſes are paid, 
for what is neceſſary tothat ſmall Service. The: 
laſt are low and cafe, and applied particularly: 
to the Admiralty. . 
| _ __ Ourof this Revenue, is ſupplied the charge 
of the whole Milice , of all publick Officers 
of the State, and Embaſſadors or Miniſters as: 
broad, andthe Intereſt of aboutthirteen Mile, 
lions owing by the States-General. wp | 
The ftanding-Forces in the year 50, upon' Þ 
ſo general a Peace,and after all Reformations,' 
vere twenty fix thoutand-two hundred meny*. 
inten Regiments of Horſe, 'conſiſting of fitty'. 
Troops; and nincteenof Foot, confiiting:of '! 
three hundred and eighty Companies. The” 
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conſtant charge of theſe Forces Rood 'them'F the. 
<J | in 
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"mm'ſix Millions one hundred and nineteen 
thouſand Gilders a year. 

+ Their Admiralties, in time of Peace, main- 
- tain-berween thirty and forty Men of War, 
; employ'd in the feveral Convoys of their Mer- 
* chants Fleers, in a Squadron of -<ight or ten 
- Ships to attend the Algermes and ocher Cor- 
' fairs inthe Mediterranean ; and ſome always 
' lying ready in their Havens for any ſudden ac- 
= eidents or occaſions of the State. The com<- 
monexpeiceof the Admiralties in this Equi- 

age, and the built of Ships, is about ſix Mil- 
Hons a year. | 
* » Beſides the Debr of the Generalty,the Pro- 
vince of #pfland owes abont ſixty Millions,for 
-which they pay Intereſt at four in the hun= 

dred ; but with ſo great cafe and exa: tnels 
| both in-Principal and Intereſt ,, that no man 

ever demands irtwice: They might take up 
. whatever money they defired. Whoever is 
| admitted to bring in his money - takes it for a 
| great deal of favour; and when they pay off 
| ny part of the Principal, thoſ: it belongs co, 
- receive 1t withtears, not knowing h:wy to dif- 
| poſe of it to Intereſt with ſuch ſafety and eaſe. 

, And the common Revenue of particular men, 
| bes much inthe Cantores eicher of the Gene- 
 ralty, or the ſeveral Provinces, which are the 
| Regiftries-of theſe publick Debts 
. Of theſeveral impoſts and Exciſes, thoſe 
'thatare upon certain and immovable poſlefſi- 
" ons (as Houſes and Lands; are colleted by 
- the Magiſtraces of the ſeveral places , and by 
O23 them 
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 thop of Mwnfers inyading themat the ſame: } 


eaſily known. Thoſe which ariſe out of uncer-" 


trouble ; and aflign'd over in any payment,” 
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them paid into the Receivers;becauſe borh 0 
number and yaluc of them areconitant, and 


tain Conſumptions, are all ſet our to farm,and > 
to him that bids moſt , ſome every three” ? 
monrks, ſome every ſix, and ſome yearly. 4 Þ 
The Collection, Receit, and Diſtribution” 
df all Publick Moneys, are made without any |} 
Fee to Officers, who receive certain.conftant © 
Salaries from the State , which they dare not% 
increaſe by any private praftiles or exto 
fo as whoever has a bill of any publick Det 
has ſo much ready money in his Coffers; -be 
ing paid certainly at call, without charge or 


likethe beſt Bill of Exchange. ; 
The excraordinary Revenue is, when upon 
ſomegreat occaſions or Wars, the generality * 
agrees to any extriordinary Contributions; © 
as ſometimes the hundredth penny of the E- _ 
ſateyof all che Inhabitants ; Pole, or Chims« 
ney-money; or any other Subſidies and Pays 
ments, according —_ can agree, and the 
accaſions require ; which have ſometimes 
reached ſo far, as evento an impoſitionupon 
ercry manthat travels in the common ways 
of their Country, by Boat, or in Coach ; in' 
Wagon, or on Horſeback. _ n. 
By all theſe meaos , inthe firſtryear of the 
English War in 1665, there wereraiſed inthe | 
Provinces 4o Millions, of which ewenty two 
inthe Province of Holland, And upon the Bis 
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time 
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| ' time by Land, .they-had in the year 66, above 
threeſcore thouſand Land- nicnin'pay , anda 
Fleet of above an hundred Men of War at 


The greatneſs of this Nation at that time, 
ſeems juſtly to have raiſed che glory of Ours ; 

- Which during the years6 5 and 66,mamtained 
a War , not only againft this powerful Srate, 
but againſt the Crowns of France and Den- 

| mark in conjunttion withthem : and all ata 
time, when this Kingdom was forced to 
> ſtrugele at home with the calamitous Effc&s 
, of a raging Plague , that inthree months of 
the firſt year , (wept away incredible num- 
bers of people ; and of a prodigious Fire, that 


in three days of the {ccond, laid jn ashes that 


"ancient and famous City of London (the 
heart and center of our Commerce and Ri- 
ches,) conſuming the greateſt part of its Bui 
dings, and an unmenſe proportion- of its 
Wealth. Yet in the midſt of theſe fatal Acci- 
dents thoſe two Summers were renowned 
with three Batrels of the-mighticft Fleets that 

'" ever met upon the Ocean ; whereof two 
were determined by entire and unqueſtion'd 
Vicories., and: purſuit of our Enemies into 
their very. Havens. The third having begun 
by the unforcunate diviſion of our Fleet, with 
the odds of ninety of their Ships againſt fifty 
of ours: And in ſpight of ſuch'diſadvantages, 
having continued, or been renewed for three 
days together (wherein we were the Agereſ. 
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. fers,) cndedar laſt by the equal and n utual | 
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weakneſs or wearineſs of both ſides ,- the + 

maims of $hips and Tackling , with want 
Powder and Ammunition ; having left undes * 
cided the greateft aftionthat will perhaps ap» 


pear upon Record of any Story. And inthis 


Batzel, Monſieur de Wit confeſt ro me, that we -| 
gain'd more honour to our Nation, and to. , 

the invincible Courage of our Sea-men, than 'Þ - 
by the othertwo Vifoties. That he wawdare, | 
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their men could never have been brought on | 


the two following days, after thediſadvantas"! 
ges of the firſt: and he believed no other Nas * 


tion was capable of it but ours. 


t will not judge, how we came to fail of a 


glorious Peace in the ſix months next ſuc- 
ceeding, after the fortune of our laſt Vito» 


 Iy,and with the honour of the War : ' But as 
any rough hand can break a bone, whereas . 


much art and care are 09 to ſet it again, 
and reftore itto its firſt ſtrength and propors- 


gion ; ſo 'tis an eafie part in a Miniſter of 


State, to engage a War; bur *tis given to few 
to know the times, and find the-ways of ma- 


king Pea-e.Yet when after the ſenſible events 


of an unfortunate exligence's an indifferent 
Treaty was concluded at Breda in 67, with- 
inſix months following, by an Alliance yeith 
this Statein Fannary 68, (which was recei- 
ved with incredible joy and applauſe amon 


} them,) his Majeſty became the unqueſt'one 


}; - at 41x la Chapelle, which wasavowed by 6 p 
| ene 


Arbiter of all the Aﬀairs of Chriſtendom ; 
made a Peace berween the-rwo great Crowns 


| 
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the world to be perfely his own and was 
'teccived with equal applauſe of Chriſtian | 
Princes abroad, and of his Subjects at home 3 
and for three years ſucceeding by the unsha- 
ken Alliance and Dependance of the United | 
* Stares, his Majeſty remained abſolute Maſter | 
4 - of the Peace of Chriſtendom, and in a poſture ! 
F . of giving bounds to the greateſt, as well as 
Protection to the weakeſt of his Neigbours. *:; 
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CHAP. VIIL. 
The cauſes of their Fall in 1672, Y 


T muſt be avowed ,, that as this State in the | 


courſe and progreſs of its Greatneſs for ſo. 
many ye :rs paſt, has shined like a Comet ; ſo 
m the Revolutions of this laſt Summer, it: 
ſeem'd tofall like a Meteor, and has cqually' 
amazed the world by the one and the other: 
when we conſider ſuch a power and wealth ' 
as was relarcd inthe laſt Chapter, to have fal- 
len ina manner proftrate within the ſpace of 
one month: So many frontier Towns , tre» 
nowned in the Sieges and Attions of the $pa- 
nizh Wars, enter'd like open Villages by the 
French Troops, without defence or almoſt 
denial : moſt of rhem without any blows at 


all ; and all of them with fo few. Their., 


great Rivers that were eftecmed an invincible 
ſecurity to the Provinces of Holland and 
Utrecht, paſſed with as much eaſe, and as * 
ſmall reſiftances,as licele Fords : And in short, 
the very hearts of a Nation ſo valiant of old 
againſt Rome,ſo obſtinate againſt Spain; now 
Tubdued, and in a wanner abandoning all be- 
fore rheir danger appeared: We may juſtly 
have our recourſe to the ſecret and fixed pes» 
riods of all humane greatneſs, for the account 


of - 
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of ſuch a Revolution : or rather to]the un-. { 


ſearchable Decrees, and unreſiſtable force of Y 
Divine Providence ; though ic ſeems not | 
I 


more impious to queſtion it, than to :caſure ? 
it by our ſcare, or reduce the iſſues and moti- -4 
ons of that erernal Will and Power, to a con- ;! 
formity with what is eſteemed- Juſt, or Wiſe, 
or Good, by the uſual conſent, or the narrow -1 
comprehenfion of poor mortal men. 3 
But as inthe ſearch: and conftderation eyen  } 
of things natural and common, our talent, L=|| 
fear, isto talk , rather than to know ; . ſo. we<{ 
may beallowed to enquire and reaſon upon -þ 
all chings, while we du. not pretend tofertain- "3 
ty , or call chat :ndemiable Truth, which is 1 
every day denied by ten thouſand z nor thole-+4 
opinions unrealonable, which we know to 
be held by ſuch as we allow to be reaſonable "h 
men. 1 $hall chercfore fer down ſuch Cir- A 
cum ſtances as to meſcem moſt (evidently ro; {| 
have conſpired in this Revolution ; leaving 
the cauſcs lels diſcernable, to the ſearch 
more di\cerning perſons, if 
And farit, I rake cheir vaſt Trade , which || 
was an occaſion of their Greatneſs, ro have |} 
been oe li-ewiſe of their Fall, by having || 
whoily diverted the Gunius of their Native” 
Subjects and Inhabitants from Arms to Trafe. | 
fick, and che Arts of Peace ; leaving the- 
"whole fortune of their Iarcr Wars, ro be ma- 
naged by Forreign and + 1ercenary Troops.3 
which much abai-dthe courage of their Na= } 
gon (as was obleryed in another:Chaprer,) || 
> "i | ru and. || 
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and made the Burgers of ſo little moment to-* 


wards the defence of their Towns; whereas 
in the famous _— of Harlem, Alcmer, and 
Leyden , they ha 
defences, as broke the heart of the Spanith 
Armies, and the fortune of their aftairs. 

Next wasthe Peace of Munſter, which had 


Ief them now for above twenty years, too | 
ſecure of all Invaſions or Enemics at Land; 
and ſo turn'd their. whole application to the-- 


pn, + of their Forces at Seas which have: 


been fince exerciſed with two Englisb Warsin” 


that time, andenlivened with the ſmall yearly 
Expeditions into the Siroghts agaitſt the Ab 


germes and other Corſairs of the Mediterra-' T 


Benn.  - 


Another was their too great Parſimony in 
' retorming ſo-many of theirbeſt Forreign Of- - 
ficers and Troops, upon the Peace of Mrenx. 


made ſuch brave and fierce * 
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fer ; whoſe Valour and Condutt had been - 


fo great occaſions of inducing Þarm to the 

Counſels and Concluſions of that Treaty. 
Bur the greateſt of all others that concurr'd 

to weaken , and indeed break the ſtrength of 


Srate, which happen'd by the Perpetual Edi 
of Holant and Weſt-Friezland , upon the 
death of the laſt Prince of Orange , for ex- 


'their Land Mil:ce, was the alteration of their ; 


cluſion of the ®wer of Stadt-holder in their. 


Troviods, or at leaſt the ſeparation of it from 
the Charge of Captain-General. Since that 
time,the main deſign and applic-tion of thoſe 


Provinces, bas been to wojk out by Ges | 
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=- all the old Officers both Native and Forreign, 
who had been formerly ſworn to the Princeof 
Orange, and were ſtill thoughr affeQtionare 
to the Intereſt of that Family ; and to fill the 
Commands of their Army with the: Sons or 
'Kinſmen of Burgomaſters, and-orher Ofh- 
cers or Deputies in the State , whom they e- 
ſtcemed ſure to the Confſtiturions of their po« 
. pular Government ,- and goodenou; hioran 

Age where they ſaw no appearance of Enemy 
* *at Land ro atraque them. 
But che humour of Kindneſs to the young 
” Prince, both inthe People and Army , was 
not to be diſſolved or diſperſed by any Medi- 
cines or Operations either of Rigor or Arti- 
fice ; but grew up inſen- 
ſibly withthe Age of the Crevit occulto ve- 
Prince , ever preſaging lJut arbsr avo, 
fome Revolution in the Fama Marceli, 
State : when he $should 
come tothe years of aſpiring, and managing 
the general affeions of the people : being a 
Prince, who joyned to the great Qualities of 
his Royal Blood, the popular Vertues of his 
Country ; Silent and Thoughttul; given to 
Hear, andto Enquire; of a ſound and ſted> 
dy Underitanding ; much firnineſs in what 
he once Reſolves, or once Denies; great in- 
duftry and applicationto his buſinels ; lirtle 
ty his Pleaſures : Piery inthe Religion of his 
Country, but with Charity toothers ;, Tem- 
Perance unuſual to his Youth,and to the Cl 
ate 3 Frugal m the common management 
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 whoſtaid withthem , into other Companies: 


- Germany, and too ſecure of any danger 


ces as well as Viſp-:firions.; and being ſtrift- | 
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of his Fortune, and yet magnificent uponoce | 
caſion. :;- of great Spirit and Heart, aſpiringeo * I 
the glory of Military ations: with Rrong © 
ambitonto grow Great, but rather by the - 
Servicechan the Servitude of his Country. Jn | 
Shorc,' a Prince of many. Vertues,, without. . 
any appearing mixture-oft Vice. . . 2_ 

In the Englich War , begun the year 6g, - 
the States disbanded all the Englizh Troops > 
that vere then left in.cheir Service , diſperſ» 
in2the Officers and Souldicrs of our Narion 


ws #%.. ww. tw © Ac 


or Regiments of their own. Afﬀeer the French 
Invaſion of Flanders, and the ſtri& Alliance 
berween England and Holland in 68, they did FF. 
the ſame by allthe French that were reimain- / 
ing in<heir Service. So as the ſeveral Bodies * 
of theſe two Nations , which.had ever the 
greate(t part.in the Honour and Fortune of 
their Wars, werenow.wholly diflolved, and 
their ftanding- Milice compoſedin a manner - 
all of their own Natives, enervated by the | 
long uſes and ar:ss of Traffique and of. } 
Peace. | | 
But they were too great a Match for any |]. | 
of the ſmaller Princes their *wghbours in + 
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from Spain, by the knowledge of their Fors 


l.allied. both» with- E-pl1nd and Siyeden , in 
two-feveral Defciſive Leagues, and in one 
common [ripple Aihance, they could nat 
&rc-(ec any danger from France, who they: * 
thought: 


Ch. VIFE.' their Fallin 1672. 
” thought would never. have the Courage or 
© Fotce toenter the Liſts with ſo mighty Cons 
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federates; and. who were ſure of a Conjun- 


ion, whenever they pleaſed, both with the 


Emperor and Spain. 


Beſides, they:knew that France could not 


' attaquethem without paſſing through Fan. 
. ders, or Germany : they were lure fpain 


would norſuffer it through the firſt, if they 


were backt in oppoſingir, as foreſceing the 


/ 


the 


-. inevitable loſs of F/anders upon that of Hol- 
— land: and they could hardly believe the paf. 
” fage Should be yielded by a German Prince, - 


contrary to the exprefs Will and [ptentions of 


the Emperor , as well as the common Inte= }_ 


reſts of the Empire : So tharthey hoped the 


War would at leaſt open in their Neighbours 
Provinces, for whoſe defence they reſolved ' 
to employ the whole Force of. their State, - | 


and would have made a mighty reſiſtance, if 
he Quarrel had begun at any others-doors 
but cheir. | 

They could not imagin a Conjunttion be- 


tween England and France for the ruine of . 


their State z far, being unacquainted with 
our Conſtitutions, they did 10: foreſee how 
we should find our Intercft init, and meas 
lured all States by that which they cſtzemed 
to be their Intereſt. Nor could they believe 
tha: other Princes and States of Exyov3e would 


ſuffer ſuch an addition to be made. to the 


- Power of. Erance, as a Conquett of. Helv 


land. 
Q-7 


Belides. | 


| ther forward nor ſupple enough to endeavane © 


goti-tions 3 for they made an Alliance with, - 


* Sweden, and their Neighbouring Princes of 
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Beſides theſe publick conſiderations, there 
were others parricul»rro the Faftions among «| 
them ; and foine of their Minifters were nejs - 


c 


the early bre;king or diverting ſuch Conjun. 
ures as threatned them z becauſe they werg © 
not without hopes, they might end in renews» 
ing their broken Meaſures with France, which 
thoſe of the Co:nmonwealth- Parry were 
moreenclip'd to , by forcſeeing the influencg 
that their Alliances with England muſt 
have in time towards the reſtoring oft 
Prince of Oranges Authority : And ty 
thought at the worft , chat whenever a pinch 
came, they could not fail of a (ate bargain in 
one Market or other ,. having {o vaſt a Trea- 
ne, e0ny to employ upon any good Occae * 
10N. 

Theſe. conſider ations made them commit 
three fara} over ſights in their Forreign Ne. / 


England, without engaging a Confidence and 
Friendsh:p : They broke rheir Meaſures with } >: 
Fr ane without clofing new ones wth Spaines } | 
And they reckon*d upon the afliſtances of - 


my 


Germany, without making them |ure by Sub=''] b 
Tidiury Advances, before a War began. V 
Laſtly, The Prince of Orange was op= | p 
proaching the rxvo and twentieth year of ' his | £ 
A 

V 


Ape, which the States of Holland h:d, ſince 
their Alhance with his Majeſty in 65S, cver 
precended , »hould be the time of ___—_ 


| 
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him to the Charge of Captain-General, and 
Admiral of their Forces , though withour 
that of Stadtholder. But the nearer they 


| drew to this period, which was like to make a: 


new Figurein their Government , the more 


deſirous ſome of their Miniſters ſeemed ei- 


ther to decline, orto reſtrain it. Onthe other 
fide, the Prince grew confident upon the for- 


- mer Promiſes, or at leaſt imimations of Hel- 
| land, and the concurring diſpoſitions of the 
"other ſix Provinces to his Advancement: 
And his Party , ſpirited by their hopes, -and 


the grcar Qualities of this young Prince (nov 

rown ripe for Ation and for Enterpriſe) re- 
; ved to bring this point to a ſudden deciſi- 
on; againſt which the other Party prepared 
and united all their Defences : So as this 
ſtrong Diſeaſe that had been fo long wang 


1 inche very Bowels of the Statg, feem'd ju 
Maion of rwo- 
mighty Kings brought upon thema ſudden 


upon its Cri/fs , when a Conyu 


and furious invaſion by Land and Sea at che 
ſame time by a Roy i Fleet of aboye four- 
ſcore Ships, and an Army of as many thou- 


 fand men. 


When the States ſaw this Cloud ready te 
break upon them (after a long belief that it 
would blow over, ) they begin not only to 
provide shelter ar home , with theiruſual vi- 

or ; but to took out for it abroad, though 
Bork roo late. Of the Princes that were their 


Allies, or congern'd ih their danger, ſuch ag 


were afar aff, could not be in.time; the 
| Rear 


* their Troops to ſeventy thouſand men, a 
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nearer , were unwilling to thare ina ces - 
they were not enough prepar'd. for ;. malt | 
were content to ſee the Pride of this Stare. 
humbled ; ſome the Injuries they-had re 

ved from them , revenged ; many would 
have mortified , that would not have them 
deſtroyed ; and fo all reſolved to leave them i 
to wearher the ſtorm as they. could for one. 
Campania; which they did not believe could} 
go far towards their ruine, conſidering the 
gteatneſs of their Riches, nuniber of the 
Forces, and ſirength of their Placcs. 
The State, inche mean time, had increaſe 


PRC "Iz 
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had begun to repair the Fortzfications of their 
Frontier-Towns: Bur: ſo great a length of 
their Country lay opento ihe French Invaſion, 
by the Terricories of Colen and Liege; and to 
the Bishop of, Munſter 'their inveterate Ene- 
my) by #eftph ja, that they knew not where: 
to expett or provide againſt the firft danger: |; 
And while they divided their Forces wy , CN» 
deavours towards the ſecuring of ſo wany 
Garriſons, they/provided f>r none to any put- 
m_ bur Mafty:-ht , which the French lefc bes. 
ndchem, and fel! in upon the Towns of this 
Rhine, and the heart of their Provinces. \\ 
BeſidegP Thole Miniſters who had ſtill the 
direion of Aﬀairs bentther chief applicati-* 
on to the ftren:th and order of cheir Fleet, 
rather than at the Army ; whether mote” 
peckt at Engiend than Frances, upon the Wat, 
and manger. of _cneripg into it, ordolicrth 
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+ thata Vicory at Sea would be the way toa 
I” Peace with this Crown ; or hoping their 
| Towns would norfall fo faſt, but that before 
three or four were loſt , the buſineſs art Sea 
would be decided : or perhaps content that. 
ſome ill fucceſles houkl atend the Prince of 
Orange at his firſt entrance upon» the Com« 
mand of their Armies, and thereby contri- 
|bute ro their Deſigns of reſtraining the Au- 
\thority , whule they were forced to leave him 
" the name of Captain General. This indeed 
- was not likely to fail, conſtdering the ill con» 
* conſtitution of their old Army, the haſty 
Levies of their new , and the heigth of the 
* Factions now broken our inthe State; 'which 
| left both the Towns and the. Troops in ſuf- 
pence, under whoſe Banners they fought, 
and by whoſe Orders they were to be go- 
vern'd, the Princes or the States: 
1 Therchappen'd at the (+me time , an acci- 
1 dent unuſual to their Climate, which was a 
mighty Nrowthin the beginning of the Sum- 
mer, that left their Waters fordable in pla« 
| * ces where they uſed to be navigable for Boats 
of greateſt burthen, And this gave. them 
more trouble and diſtration in the defence, 
as their enemies wore facility inthe paſſage of- 
thoſe great Rivers . which were eſteemed no 
ſmall.ſecority of their Country. , 

And in this poſture were the Aﬀairs of this 
Commconucalth when the War broke our, 
with thoſe fatal Events , that muſt needs at- 

+ tend any Kingdomeor State, where the vio- 
| ma lence 
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lence of a forreign invaſion happens te 
meer with the diſtrated eftate of a Dome. | 
ſtick Sedirion or Diſcontent, which , likefill*| 
Humors in a Body , make any ſmall wound © 
dangerous, and a great one mortal. They || 
were ſtill a great Body , but without their 
uſual Soul : They were aState, but-it was of 
the Diſ- united Provinces. Their Towts . 
were without Order, their Burgers without | 
Obedience, their Souldiers without Diſc *Þ 
pline; and all withouc heart : Whereas it 
all Sieges the hearts of Men defend th 
Walls, and not Walls the Men : and indeet 
it was the name,of England joyving in 
War againſt them, that broke their hears: 
and contributed more tothe lofs of ſo many 
' Towns, and ſo much Country, than the Ar- * 
+ mics of Munſter, o: of France. So that up- 
on all circumſtances conſider'd, it ſeems eas 
fier to givean account , what it was that loſt 
x" o much, than what ſay'd them the. | 
reſt. . 
No man at play fees a very great Gameet- 
ther in his own, or anothers hand , unexpe 
Qed loſt, bur he is apt to conſider, whet 
it could have been ſaved , and how it ought 
to have been play'd. The ſame enquiry will 
be natural _upon the fall of this State, and 
very difficult to reſolve. 
After the mighry growth of the French, | 
and decay of the Spanisb Yower, which drew. | 
on the Invaſion of Flanders in 1667 , this. 


a very hard Gam ; cicher” 
_ a Wytare Gaagtey ; m they 
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they muſt ſee Flanders wholly loſt , and 
«| France grown to confine upon them (whom 
1*} they liked as an Ally , but dreaded as a 
[”} Neighbour ; ) or elſe they muſt joyn with 
f | France to divide Flanders between them 
| | but they knew what it was to share with the 
; 

t- 

. 


Lion: or they muft joyn with Spain to de- 
| fend Flanders againſt France; that is, with 
-þ their old Enemy, againſt their old Friend : 
orlaſtly, they muſt joyn with England for 
'the defence of Flazders , neither breakin 
with. France, nor cloſtng with Spain; a, 
frame an Arbitrage , but of ſomething a 
. rough nature; rather preſcribing than medi- 
ating a Peace, and threatning a War upon 
that Crown that refuſed it. 

They choſe the laſt, and wiſely, as all men 
thought : But though this Alliance was hap- 
pily planted, yet it was unhappily cultivated, 
| and fo the Fruit cameto fall , and the Roor 
| to wither upon the firſt change of ſeaſons, in 

ſucha manner, and to ſuch a degree, as we 
- have lately ſeen. Whether they could have 
' | prevented a Conjunttion of 5ngland with 
France , shall be no part of my ſubjet ; for [ 
retend not to know, or te tell ſecrets of 
tate z and intend theſe, not for the Obſer= 
 yationsof an Embaſſador, but of a private 
| man as I am ,, and ſuch as any Gentleman 
might eafily have made, who had refided a- 


bovetwo years as Idid in Holand; and had 7 
been, as I was, a Iittle inclined to obſerve, - 


I hall only ſay , That the njunAion of ; 
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Englani with France, was to this State like: 
one of thoſe Diſeaſes which the Me \- 
fay, arehard to diſcern . while they ate Cay | 4 
1c ©O cure; but when once they come to by | 
plainly diſcovered » Chey are paft remedy. | 
But as Holland had ever defended it elf -F- 
azainlt Spain by Englund and Fran.e ſo ut 
@12htto have done again{t. France , by Eng-. 
tand and Spain, and provided early agunk | 
their own danger, as weil as that of Flanders, 
by improving. and advancing. their Confedes 
rare-League with England and $:yeden 1 
a ſtr1& Defenſive-Alhance with. Spain , as 4 
Princizal in the League ; and by agreeing 
with that Crown, to turnich bcrwveen them 
ſome conſtant Subſidiary Payments to Sve-. 
gen, forthe fupport of their ſtanding Forces, 
evenin time of Peace. this was the deſire 
of Spzin, the Intereſt of 41] that meant to 
ſecure the Peace of Chiſtendom, and the 
opinion of ſome of the Dutch Miniſters, | 
though nor of the chiefelt, till it was too late, 
And the omiſſion of this , was the greateſt 
fault ever committed in their Politicks , and 
proceeded.in a great meaſure from their ans 
cient animoſity ro Spain z which as it was the } 
beginning, ſo, by this effec, it almolt prov'd 
the end of. their State. | 
When the War began in the midſt of the: 
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could have defended them : But as menin 4 
Town, threatned withia mighty Siege , & 
bandoa tlicirSSthrþs, and light thoſe Our 1 
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'F works which are either weak of themſelves, 
| ornot well defenſible for wanrof men ; and 
Y \ reſolve only ro-make good thoſe Poſts which: 
*F* theyare able fully to man, andeaſily to re- 
'F lieve ;” becauſe the lofs of every ſmall Out- 
+} [workdoes not only weaken the number, but 
'} fink the courage of the Garriſon within, 
-} © Sothis State, which came to be in a man- 
ner beſieged by the mighty and numerous 
Armies of France and © Munſter, ought, in 
'my opinion, ro have left tlemſelves but three 
- Outworks to maintain ( I mean, three Poſts 
Randing withont the Lnes , that encloſed 
the main Bedy of theirProvinces: ) Theſe 
Should have been, Matrick, Weſel, and 
Corverden. They Shouldiaveſllighted all the 
reſt of their places that ly withour theſe y 
on the Rhine or in Overſel; arid drawn the 
men into theſe Towns fo as to have left 
them rather like C ampshan Garriſoss ; that 
is, cight thouſand Foc, and two thouſand 
Horſe in Maſtrick, amany in Weſel, and 
half che number in Cverden, if the place 
would contain them if not, they mioket 
have formed and fortied a Camp with ſomes. 
thing a greater numk , upon'the next Paſs 
into Friezlanl and Gringzuen, E--1 
Of the reſt of theHorfe (which were 1 © © 
- Lp about five duland, } | 
fitteen thouſand For the 
meda yu RandirCcamp, with 
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furnish'd it withthe greateſt care, and plenty | 
of Proviſions. The remainder of their Infan, 
try would have been enough for thereſt of © 
their Garriſons ; of which the Towns upon 
- the Yſſtl, Dorsburgh, Zuiphen, Devenrer and 
Swe, would have beenin-a manner flank'd 
(though at ſome diftance) by the ſtrong Gags 
riſens of Weſel and Coeverden, and breaſted © 
by the main Camp, o- 

If with this difpoſition of their w_ 
they had providedwell for the ſtrength and | 
defence of Scinks.oxe , Nimmeguen , and. 
Grave (which would likewiſe have lien 
within che cover of theſe our- poſts; ) r 
might, for opght I how, have expedted the 
War without loſinghe heart and ſteddinef 
of their Counſels, ad not without probabj« 
lity of making a Deence worthy the for= 
mer Greatneſs and achievements of their 
State. 

For a Siege of Maſtcþ or Weſel (ſo Gar- 
riſon'd and reſolutely \efended) might not' 
only have amuſed, butndanger'd the French 
Armies , as Coverden ryht have done that of 

| _ Mwnſter. The reliſtate of one of theſe 
Towns , would have treaſed the ſtrength 
of all thereſt ; for.the feune of Bartels and 
Sicges, turns upon theearts of men, as 
they are" [Te or leſs caple of general Cons 
'| fidencesor Fears , whictre very much rai- 
' ſed by Accidentsand Opiyns. It would not. - 
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*F the Burſe or Breda , Nimmeguen 
*F leaving ſuch Camps behind as thoſe ar Weſel 
>| and Maſtricht, and having ſo mucha greater 
'* before them, as tharabout Arnhem. If any 
nd | of theſe three Polts had been loſt, yer it 
»1 | could not have happen'd without good cone 
is. | ditions, and ſo retiring the men to ſtrengthen 
ed } either -the_ more inward Garriſons , or the 
main Camp, which would ave lien ready to 
defend the Paſſes of their Riters. And if at 
the worſt they had fail'd inthis,yet the French 
'F Army muſt atterwards, either ye attaqued 
afortif'd Camp of twenty thouſand men, or 
left ſuch an Army behind them! when they 
march*d towards Utrecht, and into the heart 
of the Provinces ; both of which would 
have been attempts, that 1 think have. hardly 
anon enterpriſed with ſucceſs upon any Inva» 
ion. 

There ſeems at leaſt ſome appearance of 
Order and Condutt in this ſcheme of De- 
fence ; whereas there was none in theirs :' 
but perhaps the greatneſs of the Tempeſt 
from abroad , and of the Fafions at home, 
either broke the heart,or diſtrated the courſe 
of their Counſcls. And beſides, ſuch old 
Sea-men in ſo ſtrong a Ship that had weather- 
ed (o many florms without loſs, could not 
but think it hard to throw, ove««board fo 


aj | much of their Lading before this vegFn. Afe 
Fter all [ know very well , chat nothing is (o- 
Þ hard as ro give wiſe Counſel before Events; 
| od nothing (o eafieyas _—_— to make 
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: N f "4 Ietions, Ma f a5 ſeem tt 
+ © Reaſon, and prove falſe in Experience : \M 
*," py. that are weakly conſulted , are execured 
' "with ſucceſs, Therefore ,.to conclude, we® 
.-muſt all wm act that Wiſdom and 
> Happineſs dwell with God alone; and a. © 
{> - mong mortal men,{borhof their Perſons and” 
 theirEſtaces, ) choſearethe wileſt that com>. 
MF witthe feweſt Bllies ; and thoſe the happieſt © 
- Uiarmeet withthefewelt Misfortunes, | 
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